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Covent Garden Gets 
Increased Support 
From Arts Council 


Brilliant New Lucia Marks 
End of Financial Crisis 
By Haro_p RoseNTHAL 


London.—Continuing the saga of 
Covent Garden’s financial crisis, it is 
pleasant to be able to report that the 
British Government has announced 
substantial increases to the arts in gen- 
eral and Covent Garden in particular. 
This news was given in the second 
full-scale parliamentary debate on the 
arts within the comparatively short 
space of three months—an unprece- 
dented event in British parliamentary 
history! 

The total Arts Council Grant for 
the financial year 1958-60 is being in- 
creased from £1,100,000 to £1,218,- 
000. Most of this increase will go to 
Covent Garden, which is to receive 
43% of its expenditure, as approved 
by the Arts Council, for the next three 
years. This means that the opera 
house will get about £450,000 in sub- 
sidy for the new financial year 
(£500,000 was the hoped-for figure) 

The most significant thing about 
this new arrangement is that it is for 
three years. Thus for the first time 
since its post-war reopening Covent 
Garden will be able to plan for more 
than a season ahead. Another surpris- 
ing thing has been the fact that vir- 
tually the whole British press wel- 
comed this new increase in govern- 
ment spending; and papers that in the 
past had opposed subsidized culture, 
went as far as to criticize the treasury 
for not making the grant even larger! 
Revival Acclaimed 

A few weeks after this announce- 
ment, Covent Garden added another 
feather to its cap, with its brilliant 
new production of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”, with a cast drawn, with one 
exception, from the resident company. 
“Lucia” had not been heard in Covent 
Garden since 1925, when Toti Dal 
Monte sang one performance; before 
that its last performance had been in 
1909. It had been revived once since 
the war in London, during the Italian 
season at the Stoll in 1957; so this was 
something of a novelty. 

The production was in the hands of 
Franco Zeffirelli, one of Italy's most 
brilliant régisseurs, who also designed 
the evocative stage settings and cos- 
tumes. Tullio Serafin, returning to 
Covent Garden for the first time since 
1931, was the experienced and 
authoritative conductor. 

Both these men worked with and 
helped Joan Sutherland, Australian 
soprano, whose Lucia earned for her 
a triumph of Callas-like proportions 
Miss Sutherland has been the white 
hope among Covent Garden's native 
singers since her first Agathe in 
“Freischiitz” in 1954. Her Alcina for 
for the Handel Society in 1957, her 
Covent Garden Gilda the following 
year, and her singing of the Israelite 
Woman in the recent “Samson” pro- 
duction all pointed to a success as 
Lucia—but nothing like the triumph 
that she scored. Her runs, trills and 
ornamentations were marvelous and 
breathtaking. Like Miss Callas, who 
attended the final dress-rehearsal and 
personally congratulated her, Miss 
Sutherland is able to color words and 
phrases with great poignancy and 
meaning. In addition, she was pre- 
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Houston Rogers 


The much-praised production of “Lucia di Lammermoor” at Covent Garden 
in London, in which Joan Sutherland scored a triumph in the title role 


pared superbly by Mr. Zeffirelli, so 
that her Lucia became a real flesh- 
and-blood figure; the Mad Scene was 
not just a vehicle for vocal display, 
but the culmination of the tragedy. 

Miss Sutherland was supported by 
Kenneth Neate, as Edgardo, replacing 
at a day’s notice the indisposed Bra- 
zilian tenor Joao Gibin (who indeed 
sang at the last two performances, but 
was still clearly not fully recovered 
from his illness); Geraint Evans, as 
Enrico; Michael Langdon, as Rai- 
mondo; Kenneth Macdonald, as 
Arturo; Raymond Nilsson, as Nor- 
manno; and Margreta Elkins, as Alisa 
The whole production makes a splen- 
did addition to the Italian repertory at 
Covent Garden and almost equals last 
year’s wonderful “Don Carlo”. 

The revival of “Madama Butterfly” 
brought the Covent Garden debut of 
Sena Jurinac. (It is true she sang there 
twice in the autumn of 1947 as Dora- 
bella, but that was with the Vienna 
State Opera Company.) Vocally she 


gave an impeccable performance; her 
voice sounded as beautiful as ever, 
and her singing was stylish and 
musicianly. But she failed to move 
one with Cio-Cio-San’s tragedy. Her 
Pinkerton was an ex-chorus membér, 
Charles Craig. He had been singled 
out several years ago by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who financed his training in 
Italy. Since his return a few seasons 
ago, he has sung with the Carl Rosa 
and Sadler’s Wells companies, and 
now he scored a success at Covent 
Garden. He is certainly the best 
British Puccini tenor there is, with a 
voice that is the next best thing to the 
real Italian tenor. Jess Walters was the 
Sharpless and Josephine Veasey the 
Suzuki. Bryan  Balkwill, who has 
worked at Glydnebourne and con- 
ducted a few performances there, as 
well as at the Wexford Festival in 
Ireland, made his Covent Garden 
debut on this occasion, and revealed 
himself as natural opera conductor 
(Continued on page 18) 


Cornell MacNeil Triumphs 
In Surprise Debut at La Scala 


Milan.—It is true that the Italian 
public will often give a generous hand 
to a work that they do not know too 
well, but you cannot cheat them with 
their Verdi as proved to be the case 
during the recent “Ernani” perform- 
ances at La Scala. For this reason, it 
is necessary for me 
to turn to the third 
performance, on 
March 5, this sea- 
son to report of 
the phenomenal 
debut of Cornell 
MacNeil, an 
American baritone 
who was complete- 
ly unknown to us. 

Mr. MacNeil 
jumped into the 
exceedingly diffi- 
cult role of Don 
Carlos and 
brought down the 
house in an inun- 
dation of cheers 
after his third act 
aria. Even though 
he showed a few 
points that need 
polishing, he dis- 
played a_ stupen- 
dous, dramatic 
voice that should 
have endless pos- 
sibilities. LaScala’s 
directors, who had 
engaged him on 


the strength of his in La Seala. 


“Fanciulla del West” recording, have 
invited him back for major roles next 
season. 
Returning to the first performance, 
I was most sorry to hear Ettore 
Bastianini in this same role in not too 
good condition, for his voice sounded 
(Continued on page 32) 


Erio Piceagliani 


A curtain bow for Cornell MacNeil (right) and Gian- 
andrea Gavazzeni, conductor, at the baritone’s debut 


Viennese Audience 
Hails Poulenc Work 
In Local Premiere 


Seefried and Others Score 
In Opera about Carmelites 


By Erwin von Mirtrac 


Vienna.—Poulenc’s “Dialogues of 
the Carmelites”, whose first perform 
ance here had been awaited with 
great interest, was presented by the 
State Opera under the carefully 
planned production of Margdrete 
Wallmann and with scenery of match 
less beauty by Georges Wakhevitch. 

Bernanos’ tragedy was familiar to 
the Viennese from a performance at 
the Burgtheater, but Poulenc’s music 
was not. The name of the composer 
was known only as that of a leading 
member of “Les Six”, who were 
champions of modern music in Paris 
after the First World War 

Very little of any vanguard tend 
ency is noticeable in the score of the 
Carmelite drama. The work moves 
along the lines of an extended ton- 
ality, and if the music lacks over 
whelming imagination this is compen 
sated by a series of details born of a 
truly artistic spirit. With the exception 
of the last scene, which depicts the 
nuns going to their execution, there is 
a static element somehow related to 
the oratorio inherent in the score, 
which yet always remembers to give 
the stage its due. Poulenc’s musical 
language is thus a very original one 
which develops its own style; the 
composer is, moreover, a very good 
orchestrater and proves himself a 
master in building up scenes 


Acting Important 


“Carmelites” is what is termed a 
Rollenoper here, i.e., one which not 
only exacts good singing but intelli 
gent acting from its performers. The 
main part, the novice who takes 
refuge in the convent out of her 
terror of both death and life, was 
embodied by Irmgard Seefried, who 
lent it numerous dramatic details 
motivated by psychology. If her tem 
perament sometimes led her to slight 
exaggerations, this was fully for 
gotten in the magnificent splendor of 
her singing. Further assets of the per 
formance, which had been prepared 
to the most minute detail, were Elisa- 
beth Hoengen, as the dying Mother 
Superior, and Anneliese Rothenberger, 
as the young nun who finds it hard to 
resign herself to the life of this world 

Poulenc’s oratorio-like style first 
bewildered the audience, so that the 
applause at the end of the first act 
sounded merely respectful; but it 
changed into a great success by the 
end of the performance. 

Mozart's birthday was celebrated by 
a magnificent performance of “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, in which a 
specially brilliant cast (Irmgard See 
fried, Eberhard Waechter, Erich Kunz, 
and Peter Klein) excelled and which 
was conducted by the State Opera's 
director, Herbert von Karajan 

Vienna's second opera house, the 
Volksoper, has now been given its 
own corps de ballet, which proved its 
value on the opening evening. The 
program included Franz Salmhofer’s 
ballet “Das lockende Phantom” (“The 
Alluring Chimera”), some scenes to 
the music of Bizet’s “Arlesienne” 
Suite and a Viennese ballet entitled 
“Wiener Ringelspiel” (“Vienna Merry- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Wozzeck Comes Into Its Own 


HE biggest news of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera has been the success of Al- 
ban Berg’s “Wozzeck”. By success we do 

not mean simply artistic success (though it was 
that too), but that other kind of success—in some 
ways even more gratifying—that makes itself 
known at the box office. 

There had been dire predictions when the Met- 
ropolitan announced its premiere of the 34-year- 
old, but still controversial, “novelty”. While we 
admire the courage of the management in under- 
taking this difficult and expensive production 
(there were 24 orchestra rehearsals alone, and 
with a personnel enlarged to 113 men), we our- 
selves had serious doubts about its public recep- 
tion, particularly after the disappointing experi- 
ence with the work at the New York City Opera 
a few seasons back. Frankly, we were afraid, 
even though the production was underwritten by 
the Francis Goelet Foundation, that the failure 
might be so resounding as to force management 
into an even more conservative position regard- 
ing works outside the familiar repertoire. 


( the first night, we understand, the house 
was liberally “papered”, but this could be 
attributed to the fact that the performance was 


a benefit and tickets had been scaled to a steep 
$25 top. But the two subsequent performances 
have been completely sold out, and prospects are 
bright for the two remaining. 

As our review in the last issue noted, “Wozzeck” 
has not been a popular opera in most areas of the 
world, although it is held in almost ritualistic 
esteem in some parts of Central Europe where 
the subject matter and the psychology of the work 
seem to have a special cogency. Is it now about to 
strike a similar chord of sympathy and identifica- 
tion among the large number of Americans? 


HE durability of “Wozzeck” here has, of 
course, still to be proved. One successful 
season does not make a work a repertoire staple. 
There is a considerable public in New York that 
automatically looks in on all novelties simply to 
keep abreast of things. Many more undoubtedly 
were attracted to the theatre by the near-rave re- 
views the production received in the daily press. 
The test will come next season. Will these 
people return again and again to Alban Berg’s 
opera? If they do, the Schoenberg-Berg axis will 
have made a major break-through in terrain hither- 
to all but impenetrable. 


A Noteworthy Anniversary 


VER since it was founded in 1939 in memory 

of the late Edgar M. Leventritt, lawyer and 

music patron, the Leventritt Foundation has 
made a splendid contribution to American musical 
life not merely on a national but upon an inter- 
national scale. It is fitting that the Foundation 
should celebrate the 20th anniversary of its inter- 
national music competition with an added prize 
and a gala event with special features. For it has 
been tireless in its search for young talent to be 
encouraged and brought to public attention. It 
was in 1954, four years before his sensational 
victory at Moscow, that Van Cliburn won the 
Leventritt Award that gave him his debut with 
the New York Philharmonic. 


B* adding a $1,000 cash prize to the anniver- 
sary award and by planning a Carnegie Hall 
concert open to the public on next Sept. 30, at 
which the finalists will be soloists with a symphony, 
orchestra, the Foundation has added excitement 
and eclat to its award. This contest, which is for 
pianists only this year, should draw a brilliant 
array of talent from many countries. 


On the front cover 





On April 29 the musical world will say “Happy Birthday” to a man 
who, at the age of 80, finds himself a legend in his lifetime: Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The English conductor’s genius has been endlessly discussed 
but never pigeonholed—he has been called an Augustan, an Olympian, 
an English Eccentric in the great tradition, a Grand Seigneur, and an 
Enfant Terrible. In any case, all agree that Sir Thomas is a unique figure 
in the opera pit, and on the concert platform or as an author, lecturer, 


and conversationailist. 


For more than half a century he has fought for the music in which 
he believes. He has seen neglected composers, through his efforts, be- 
come fashionable, and he has given old masters, through propaganda and 
performance, new life. As Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 


The Foundation is making every effort to call 
attention to the award and its significance not only 
at home but in foreign countries. It is not only 
approaching the embassies in Washington but 
sending letters to celebrated foreign artists and 
ministers of culture. This emphasis upon the in- 
ternational scope of the competition and its role 
in improving the understanding between nations 
could not be more timely. 


B* giving the winner not only an appearance 
with the New York Philharmonic but with 
other leading American orchestras, the Founda- 
tion greatly increases the lasting value of its award. 
For it creates a vastly greater public for this artist. 
And it is reassuring that its standards are so high. 
So exacting have the Leventritt judges been, that 
they have made only 13 awards since 1940. This 
year’s jury already includes George Szell, Rudolf 
Serkin, Rudolf Firkusny, Nadia Reisenberg, Eu- 
gene Istomin, Abram Chasins, and Leopold 
Mannes, so that there need be no worries about 
the quality of its judgment. 





states: “He has contributed something definite and imperishable to musi- 


cal art and science. . 
precious discoveries of our time.” 


. . The art of Beecham remains one of the most 


Knighted for his services to music in 1915, a year before he inherited 
his father’s title of baronet, Sir Thomas has also been honored by Queen 


Elizabeth II with the title of Companion of Honor. He will be in London 
for his birthday. Following official celebrations he will observe the occa- 
sion in the way he likes best—by making music, both in the concert hall 


SIR THOMAS 
BEECHAM 


and on records. Next June and August he will record two works close 
to his heart, both for the new RCA Victor-Soria Series—Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” and Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet”. (Photographed by Dan Weiner, 


courtesy Columbia Records) 
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_Mephisto'’s Musings 


Ordeal 


A word of praise is in order for 
the exceptionally high quality of the 
contestants who took part in the re- 
gional auditions finals sponsored by 
the National Council of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. 

I was present, along with 1,200 
other invited guests, at the first run- 
off at which an audience other than 
persons directly concerned with the 
contest was present. It was held in 
the auditorium of the opera house 
on March 20 with the full orches- 
tra, under Kurt Adler, in the pit to 
accompany the 15 young finalists 
when they came out on the stage 
one by one to sing their assigned 
arias. 

It must have been a frightful or- 
deal for all of them, but not one 
broke down or showed the smallest 
sign of serious difficulty, and all 
were applauded unstintingly for 
their high standard of performance. 
While some obviously were better 
endowed vocally than others, or 
showed evidence of more training 
and experience, there was not one 
who was not eminently worthy of 
consideration and potentially as 
good as many of the professional 
singers who already are members 
of the company. 

Converging on New York to 
compete for Metropolitan contracts 
(two of them this time) or for one 
of the three scholarships, these 
young artists Came from every sec- 
tion of the country where they had 
been sineled out in regional audi- 
tions. Their high quality is a trib- 
ute to the excellent training that is 
available in many parts of the 
country and a complete justifica- 
tion of the National Council's 
whole auditions project, to which 
veoman’s service has heen given by 
Mrs. Frederick K. Weverhaeuser, 
president; Howard Hook, Jr., na- 
tional chairman; John Gutman, of 
the Metropolitan’s musical staff: 
and others 


Seven Come Eleven 


Julius Rudel, general director of 
the New York City Opera, recently 
reported on the opera contest being 
sponsored jointly by the companv 
and the Artists’ Advisory Council 
of Chicago. In order to forestall 
disappointment on the part of com- 
posers when a libretto’s inadequa- 
cies or difficulties of production 
militate against the work, the con- 
test required that librettos be sub- 
mitted in advance to the judges’ 
committee 

“To judge by the 
have received 


librettos we 
there is no lack of 


opera-oriented writers and com- 
posers today,” Mr. Rudel observed, 
“and gratifyingly enough it is not 
entirely centered in the Metropoli- 
tan New York area, which includes 
New Jersey and Connecticut. Of 
the 122 librettos received, one each 
came from England, Canada, and 
Italy, six from various parts of Cal- 
ifornia; three from Illinois and 
Pennsylvania; and one each from 
Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Washington.” 

The conductor said that the sub- 
ject matter ranged from adaptations 
of plays or novels, such as “Phae- 
dra”, “A Streetcar Named Desire”, 
“The Red and the Black”, “The 
Fall of the House of Usher”, and 
“The Scarlet Letter”, to original 
works bearing titles such as “Desire 
Under the Dryer”, “Rhode Island 
Odyssey”, “The Guerillas”, and 
“All It Takes Is Money”. 

Librettos had to be submitted un- 
der pseudonyms, among which 
were “Mr. Ernest Hope”, “Seven 
Come Eleven”, “Orpheus”, and “La 
Fontaine”. 

Texts are now being returned to 
their creators. Judgment on com- 
pleted operas will be made some- 
time in 1960. 


Inspiring Example 


It is delightful to have a resound- 
ing success in one debut, but the 
young American baritone Cornell 
MacNeil has been having them all 
over the place. His debut at La 
Scala in Milan was so warmly ac- 
claimed by the public—a virtually 
unheard-of four-minute ovation!— 
that the management promptly en- 
gaged him for two operas next 
season. 

Rudolf Bing, who had already 
engaged him for next season at the 
Metropolitan, summoned him from 
the West Coast for a surprise debut 
in “Rigoletto” on March 21. And 
Mr. McNeil has already made his 


mark in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. He is also appearing in 
Mexico and in Venezuela. He is 
no stranger to New York, for his 
appearances with the New York 
City Opera won him favorable at- 
tention before he hit the “big time” 
on both sides of the ocean. Let 
us hope that other talented young 
American singers will take heart 
and be spurred on by his example. 


Manifesto 


My imp who lurks in the sha- 
dows of La Scala reports an inci- 
dent that occurred after an earlier 
performance of the same opera in 
which Cornell MacNeil made his 
sensational debut. 

A vociferous young Italian was 
making known his critical opinions 
of the performance in the Piazza 
Scala by writing on the billboard 
what he thought of each member 
of the cast. Opposite the name of 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni he wrote 
“excellent”); opposite that of an- 
other singer he wrote schifo (the 
Italian equivalent of lousy); and 
opposite that of the tenor, Franco 
Corelli, he wrote super schifo. 

At that moment, Corelli came 
through the piazza, took a look at 
the poster and let fly with both 
fists. A battle royal was joined 
and it took the police to separate 
artist and critic. In the midst of 
the melee, the stage doorman of 
Scala rushed out with a new poster 
and a big pot of glue and quickly 
covered over the offending mani- 
festo. 


Losing the Battle 


Pulitzer Prize playwright Marc 
Connelly had some acerbic things 
to say in a recent interview with a 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun reporter on the subject of 
American diplomacy vis-a-vis cul- 
ture. We are losing the battle 
everywhere, he said, in selling the 
American heritage of culture by 


S. Rosova 


Not that Rachmaninoff concerto again!! 


making ourselves look the very 
worst in parts of the world where 
we already look bad. 

“Take the International Theatre 
Institute . . . well, TAKE IT! We 
are the only nation in the world— 
the richest and most influential— 
not paying a single dime from fed- 
eral funds for dues in one of the 
most vital projects of the U. N. 

“All the money from this coun- 
try comes from private funds. Art 
is the only real property humanity 
has. Yet our government attitude 
toward encouraging American cre- 
ative work and spreading its mes- 
sage all over the world is an atti- 
tude reflective of the severe limi- 
tations of our officials in public 
office. 

“Only as an example, take Yugo- 
slavia. One sixth of the entire 
government budget in Yugoslavia is 
spent on culture and the arts. And 
at the Brussels World’s Fair our 
people had to beg artists to contrib- 
ute their services! In this time of 
crisis this country has done little 
or nothing to bring our communi- 
cating arts to other countries!” 

Getting around to the subject of 
censorship, Mr. Connelly observed: 
“Maybe it is our puritanical ethos. 
Culture is a true hunger for the 
riches of life. But how many 
Americans have this moral and in- 
tellectual health these days—and 
want to share it? We seem to be 
frightened by anything which is not 
part of our puritanical tradition. 

“I oppose pressure groups in 
principle because _ self-appointed 
censorship is an abomination and 
antisocial. It is the very evil, often, 
which halts the freedom of intelli- 
gent communication. 

“Certainly a group has a right to 
stand up and say this, or that, is 
morally ‘bad’ in the arts. But that 
group has no right to threaten you 
or me because we support the op- 
posite viewpoint that a certain work 
of art is not bad. The only valid 
censor in this country is public 
opinion.” 

And that, I agree with Mr. Con- 
nelly, is that. 


Unwelcome Sounds 


Can a composer be annoyed by 
his own music? 

Leonard Bernstein should, by 
now, be an authority on this sub- 
ject. The muted blare of brass and 
thumping of drums filtering up 
from Carnegie Playhouse located 
in the basement of Carnegie Hall 
just under the main auditorium 
furnished an unwelcome obbligato 
for several weeks this season to all 
evening performances taking place 
upstairs, including those of Mr. 
Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

The noisily competing attraction 
was a revival of Mr. Bernstein’s 
musical “On the Town”. 
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“in the forefront of violinists’ 


TOSSY 


SPIVAKOVSKY 


With the New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein conducting (Roger Sessions’ Violin Concerto) 


“Give Tossy Spivakovsky credit for his readiness to devote his energies to an unhackneyed 
score and for his brilliant, commanding performance as soloist. Mr. Spivakovsky, who has 
proved in the past that he is equal to exacting assignments, played the concerto as if he in- 
vented it. His tone was filled with subtle shades and colors. His phrasing was unfalteringly 
accurate. In the last movement, a back breaker, he performed with dazzling virtuosity. This 
was an occasion that endorsed Mr. Spivakovsky’s right to be reckoned IN THE FOREFRONT 
OF VIOLINISTS.” 

HOWARD TAUBMAN, N., Y. TIMES, FEB. 21, 1959 


“Spivakovsky gave a performance that can only be described as glowing, and that is exactly 
the quality needed for Mr. Sessions’ concerto, for it is written for a singing, soaring violin. 
Mr. Spivakovsky thoroughly distinguished himself. 


PAUL HENRY LANG, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, FEB. 21, 1959 


“Spivakovsky—who makes the 
violin seem like an 
extension of his own 


IRVING body, so completely 
KOLODIN, 


SATURDAY ; we 
REVIEW : it, hide and hair. 


does he command 
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“... jet-propelled nightingale” 


IN RECITAL 


“Tossy Spivakovsky is the most individual violinist to come this way on the concert circuit. He 
provided a musical communication of the highest intellectuality, the utmost power, and the 


utmost technical brilliance.” 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, DEC. 16, 1958 


“ 


. the Mozart E major Adagio, and an unaccompanied Bach Adagio and Fugue in G minor 
which, in Spivakovsky’s performance, soared like a JET-PROPELLED NIGHTINGALE and brought 
wholly warranted roars of approval from the audience.” 


JACK LOUGHNER, SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, DEC. 16, 1958 
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Miami Opera’s 


By Artruur TroosTwyk 


Miami The final production of 
the season by the Opera Guild of 
Greater Miami was an elaborate and 


sparkling performance of Verdi's “A 
Masked Ball” The opera was pre 
sented in the Dade County and Miami 
Beach Auditoriums on Feb. 23, 25, 
and 28 before capacity audiences. The 
principal artists, several of whom were 
from the Metropolitan roster, were in 
superb voice. The conductor, as capa 
ble as usual, was Emerson Buckley 

Enacting the role of Riccardo was 
Richard Tucker, whose voice was at 
its best as was his acting. Herva Nelli, 
as Amelia, gave a delightfully refresh 
ing performance. and her singing was 
notable for its purity. Mario Zanasi, 
as Renato, showed a rich, full voice of 
sterling quality 

Equally successful were Eva Likova, 


as Oscar, and Martha Lipton. The 
former revealed a charmingly fresh 
coloratura, and physical beauty to 


match it. Miss Lipton portrayed Ulrica 
in a most commendable fashion, 
vocally as well as dramatically 
Especial praise is due Mrs. William 
Ledoux for her work with the various 


choral groups. Mr. Buckley, at the 
conclusion of the opera, shared the 
deserved ovation with the singers 


Arturo Di Filippi, the artistic director 
of the Opera Guild, has announced 
that next year’s operas will be “La 
Gioconda” and “Carmen’ 

Antal Dorati brought the Minne 
apolis Symphony to the Dade Audi 
torium on Feb. 20 under the sponsor 
ship of the Civic Music Association 
The program included the Haydn 
Symphony No. 95, Wagner's Prelude 


and “Liebestod” from “Tristan and 
Isolde”, Strauss’s “Don Juan”, Tchai 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet”, and 


a Rossini work. This event proved to 
be one of the season's finest concerts 


Cincinnati Follows Minneapolis 


A few weeks later another visiting 
orchestra—the Cincinnati Symphony, 


under Max Rudolf—played for the 
Civic subscribers at the Dade Audi 
torium in another all-orchestral pro 
gram. This concert possibly excelled 


any heard here in many a season 
Seldom has such an ovation been be- 
stowed upon an orchestra. The well- 
chosen program included Beethoven's 
Pastorale” Symphony, “Four Sea 
Interludes” from Benjamin Britten's 
‘Peter Grimes”, the “Oberon” Over- 
ture by Weber, Three Dances from 
Falla’s “The Three-Cornered Hat”, 
and two excerpts from  Berlioz’s 

Damnation of Faust” 

One of the finest ensemble groups 
in the world today is I Musici. The 
Friends of Music subscribers listened 
with spellbound attentiveness to con 


certos by Vivaldi and contemporary 
works by Bucchi and Britten. The 
playing on Feb. 24 at the White 
Temple Auditorium was flawless 

rhe final attraction of the series 
under the auspices of the Friends of 
Chamber Music was the Fine Arts 
Quartet, with Walter Trampler, vio 


list, assisting artist. The large audience 
that met in White Temple Auditorium 









Three Capacity Audiences See 


Masked Ball 


heard a fluid and tonally beautiful in- 
terpretation of Beethoven's String 
Quintet, Op. 29; Mendelssohn's B flat 
Quintet, Op. 87; and a sensitive and 
delightfully expressive performance of 
Mozart's Quintet, K. 515 

rhe University of Miami Symphony, 
John Bitter, conductor, was honored 
to have as its soloist the superb so- 
prano Victoria de los Angeles at the 
pair of concerts on March | and 2 in 
the Miami Beach and Dade County 
Auditoriums. Mozart’s Motet, “Exsul- 
tate, Jubilate”, was sung with a 


remarkable flexibility and warmth of 
feeling. Equally moving were oper- 
atic arias by Boito and Rossini. 

Ihe orchestra’s principal work was 


the Schumann “Spring” Symphony, 
which was given a well-articulated and 
spirited performance by the group 
under Mr. Bitter. 

One of the most distinguished re- 
citals of the season was by the emi- 
nent violinist Isaac Stern, Feb. 26, in 
the Dade County Auditorium. This 
event was for Civic Music Associa- 
tion subscribers. As usual there was 
refinement and complete technical 
control that marked brilliant rendi- 
tions of Beethoven's “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, a Handel sonata, and Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme”. Mr. Stern was most 
ably supported at the piano by Alex- 
ander Zakin. 


Tannhaeuser, Boris Highlight 
Fifteenth San Antonio Fete 


By HELEN SEACLE 


San Antonio, Texas.—The San 
Antonio Symphony Society, under the 
superb direction of Victor Alessandro, 
presented its 15th Grand Opera Fes- 
tival on two successive weekends, Feb. 
28 and March 1, and March 7 and 8 
This annual festival of opera is the 
highlight of the musical season 
Backed by business and glamorized in 
every possible way by the Women’s 
Symphony Society, it has become a 
gala event 

The opening opera, Wagner's 
“Tannhauser”, was distinguished by 
some beautiful singing. Blanche The- 
bom, as Venus, and Frances Yeend, 
appearing as Elisabeth for the first 
time, were vocally and visually excel- 
lent in their roles. Sebastian Feier 
singer, the Austrian tenor who made 
his debut at the Metropolitan this 
winter, was the fortunate selection for 
the title role. And Walter Cassel, as 
Wolfram, was especially impressive 
The supporting roles were well done, 
and the fine chorus and excellent 
orchestral accompaniment added up to 
a superb production 

“La Traviata” was the second 
opera. Licia Albanese was the sensi 
tive Violetta, and, although she had a 


A scene from “A Masked Ball” as presented by the Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami. Richard Tucker and Eva Likova are seen in the sorceress scene 


little pitch trouble, she was most 
successful in her characterization. 
Giuseppe Campora, as Alfredo, added 
real excitement to the role. Igor 
Gorin, as the elder Germont, brought 
to his role dignity and pathos, and his 
beautiful singing was a highlight in 
the opera. The remaining roles were 
well performed; especially telling was 
the voice of Gerald Ashford. 

The third production was a stun- 
ning one of “Boris Godunoff”, a first 
performance of the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
version with English text by John 
Gutman. George London, in the title 
role, made this an exciting, blood- 
chilling experience, and the audience 
was still cheering long after the final 
curtain was lowered. It was Mr. Lon- 
don’s evening, but his supporting 
singers were all very fine—Brian Sulli- 
van, the Grigori; Frances Bible, the 
Marina; Valfrido Patacchi, who added 
humor as Varlaam; Joseph Quinlan, 
as the touching simpleton; and Nor- 
man Kelley, as an especially sinister 
Prince Shuiski. 

After the splendor and excitement 
of “Boris”, Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly” was a delicate contrast. The Cio- 
Cio-San of Dorothy Kirsten was com- 
pletely convincing. Her exquisite sing- 
ing, her Japanese mannerisms, her 





beautiful kimonos, and the intensity 
of her acting captivated the 6,000 
opera-lovers who jammed the audi- 
torium. Her exquisite love scene with 
Pinkerton, portrayed by Brian Sulli- 
van, was thrilling. Thelma Altman 
was the able Suzuki, whose voice 
blended beautifully with Miss Kir- 
sten’s. 

The orchestra under the baton of 
Mr. Alessandro left nothing to be 
desired. Anthony Stivanello was the 
able stage director. The sets created 
by Peter Wolf Associates were mag- 
nificent, and the choral work by local 
singers, the choruses of Trinity Uni- 
versity and Southwest Teachers Col- 
lege under the direction of B. R. 
Henson and Ira Renay Bowles, was of 
a genuinely high order. The San 
Antonio Symphony Society can con- 
gratulate itself once again for an 
opera festival that represented intelli- 
gent programming, excellent musician- 
ship, and superior promotion. 


Two other events have been of 
outstanding interest. The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented Nicholas 


Slonimsky in a lecture-recital on Feb. 
24 at the McAllister Fine Arts Audi- 
torium, and the Bach Aria Group 
appeared as featured artists in the 
final subscription concert of the San 
Antonio Symphony. 


Columbus Symphony 
In Boris Excerpts 


Columbus, Ohio.—One of the out- 
standing events of the season in 
Columbus was the presentation of 
scenes from Mussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoff” at Memorial Hall, with 
George London as Boris. Other roles 
were sung by Norman Staiger, tenor 
on the faculty of Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Louise Chambers, also on this 
faculty; and Gordon Almstead, from 
the faculty of Wesleyan University. 
Singing the choruses were the Broad- 
street Presbyterian Choir, assisted by 
Denison University Chorus and Ohio 
State University Men’s Glee Club. 
The Columbus Symphony accom- 
panied, and the conductor was Evan 
Whallon. Mr. London sang with the 
flawless diction and luscious tone and 
projected the role of Boris with spine- 
tingling realism. Other soloists were 
equal to their parts, and the orchestra 
played in inspiring fashion. 

—Virginia Braun Keller 


Singers Named 
For Santa Fe Operas 


Santa Fe, N. M.—John Crosby, 
musical director of the Santa Fe 
Opera Company, has announced casts 
for two of its productions this sum- 
mer, those of Donizetti's “Anne 
Boleyn” and Mozart's “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio”. The title role in 
the Donizetti work will be sung by 
Maria Ferriero, and other parts have 


been assigned to Regina Sarfaty, 
Elaine Bonazzi, Frank Poretta, Peter 
Binder, Andrew Foldi, and _ Rolf 
Sander. 


The cast for the Mozart opera in- 
cludes Saramae Endich, Reri Grist, 
Frank Porretta, Nico Castel, Andrew 
Foldi, and Roy Lazarus. 

The company will sponsor a free 
sacred concert in the historic Cathe- 
dral of St. Francis here, with Igor 
Stravinsky conducting his “Threni”, 
and Robert Craft conducting Bach's 
“Trauer-Ode”. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Courtesy CBS Radio 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
joins the winners of the regional auditions finals at the opera house. 


Front row, 
Back row: 


left to right: Mr. 


Stratas, Reitan Win 
Metropolitan Contracts 


Following the regional auditions 
finals of the National Council of the 
Metropolitan Opera, held on March 
20 at the opera house in New York, 
contracts with the company were 
awarded to Teresa Stratas, 22-year-old 
soprano from Toronto, Canada, and 
Roald Reitan, 30-year-old baritone 
from Tacoma, Wash. 

Other awards were given to Ronald 
Holgate, baritone, who won the 
$2,000 Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser 
scholarship; Norman Mittleman, bari- 
tone, who won the $2,000 Fisher 
Foundation scholarship; and Ann 
Scott, soprano, who won the $1,000 
Euclid W. McBride scholarship. 

Remaining finalists heard were 
Theodora Andrews, Marjorie Brink- 
man, Winifred Dettore, Marguerite 
Gignac, and Geraldine Weber, sopra- 
nos; Donna Bricker Janzen and Hen- 
rietta. Valor, mezzo-sopranos; Rolf 


Bing, Teresa Stratas, 
Ronald Holgate, Ann Scott, and Norman Mittleman 


and Roald Reitan. 


tenor; Charles 
and Spelios 


Bjoerling, 
baritone; 
bass. 

The 15 finalists were chosen by 
representatives of the Metropolitan 
in preliminaries involving almost 2,000 
singers throughout the country in ten 
regional centers and the New York 
area. 

An invited audience of National 
Council members in New York for 
the annual spring membership meet- 
ing, together with their guests—a total 
of over 1,000 people—was in the 
auditorium to hear these stage audi- 
tions, accompanied for the first time 
by the Metropolitan Opera orchestra, 
conducted by Kurt Adler. The judges 
were Rudolf Bing, John Gutman, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Robert Herman, 
Kurt Adler, and William Marshall. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem made tape recordings during the 
final auditions and played them in an 
intermission of the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcast on WCBS on March 
28. 


Gillespie, 
Constantine, 


Gorin, ‘Tina Garfi Give Spark 
To Rigoletto in New Orleans 


By Sim Myers 


New Orleans.—Two most surpris- 
ing elements were interjected into 
performances of “Rigoletto” here, on 
March 19 and 21, and turned an 
otherwise rather routine production 
into something that was more than 
mildly sensational. 

It was the last opera of the winter 
season of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association. Renato Cellini was 
conducting, and the work was staged 
by Armando Agnini. 

The first surprise was in the form 
of Igor Gorin, the baritone who had 
the title role. It was the first time he 
had sung Rigoletto in New Orleans. 
As the court jester who unwittingly 
has his own daughter slain, Mr. Gorin 
artfully combined all the pathos of a 
basically stupid man up against the 
evil and prankery in other men, a man 
dedicated to the love of a daughter 
—the only beautiful thing in his life 
—and the man who must clown for 
his supper. 

Mr. Gorin had the coloratura bari- 
tone equipment, a hauntingly fine bel 
canto effect when he chose, the power 
to achieve vocally the tragedy of the 
role, and he was a superb actor. New 
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Orleans was thunderous in its praise 
for this man who became in two 
nights the finest Rigoletto the city has 
seen. 

The most speculative part of the 
evening was the United States operatic 
debut of Mexican soprano Tina Garfi, 
until recently known as Ernestina 
Garfias. She was a last-minute re- 
placement for Maria Giovanna, whom 
Orleanians adore. As Gilda, Miss 
Garfi immediately established herself 
as potentially the best coloratura-lyric 
soprano the western hemisphere has 
produced. 

The voice itself is a magnificent 
instrument, having great projectory 
power, true pitch, agility, and sweet- 
ness of timbre. Physically, Miss Garfi 
was pleasant to the eye, and if she did 
not overly detail the histrionics of the 
role, her debut may have been the 
reason. After the famous “Caro 
nome”, the audience burst forth into 
a storm of applause, foot stamping, 
and loud and long bravos. 

For the rest of the production, Jon 
Crain served as a booming-voiced 
Duke of Mantua, Norman Treigle as 
an acceptable Sparafucile, and Sophia 
Steffan as a passable Maddalena. 

Immediately after the close of the 


regular season, the Opera House be- 
gan preparing for the Spring Opera 
Festival of four operas to be staged 
by the Experimental Opera Theatre of 
America. 

This subsidiary of the opera house 
is currently surviving through grants 
of Ford Foundation money, and its 
four operas this year are to be “Don 
Giovanni”, in English, directed by Mr. 
Cellini on April 16 and 18, with 
Norman Treigle in the title role and 
EOTA auditions winners in other key 
parts; “Les Contes d’Hoffmann”, in 
French, directed by Knud Andersson, 
the opera house’s chorus master and 
amorete conductor, on April 23 and 

“Manon”, in French, directed by 
Mie Cellini, on April 30 and May 2; 
and “A Night in Venice”, in English. 
directed by Mr. Andersson, on May 
7 and 9. 

The winter season for 1959-60 has 
been announced by the Opera House. 
It begins in October with two per- 
formances of “Tannhiauser”, which 
will introduce to New Orleans Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg, soprano, and 
Howard Vandenburg, tenor. 

From there, the season moves on 
to a tentative “Lakmé”, with Graciela 
Rivera (though there is possibility that 
“La Sonnambula”, starring Miss Garfi, 
might be substituted); “Aida”, which 
will bring Leonie Rysanek to the city 
for the first time; and “La Bohéme”, 
with Licia Albanese and Giuseppe di 
Stefano. The two spring operas of the 
regular season will be “Madama 
Butterfly”, with Dorothy Kirsten, and 
“Samson et Dalila”. 

Other singers already signed for the 
season, a banner one for the opera 
association, include Risé Stevens, 
Cornell MacNeil, Brian Sullivan, Giu- 
seppe Valdengo, William Wildermann, 
Irene Kramarich, Richard Torigi, and 
Blanche Thebom. 


Thirteen Conductors 


At Opera Institute 


The Second Opera Institute for 
Conductors sponsored by the Ameri- 


can Symphony Orchestra League and 
the Juilliard Opera Theatre ended in 
New York City on April 1. It was 
made possible through a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
League for conductor study projects. 

Thirteen conductors were in attend- 
ance at the Institute, which opened on 
March 17 and which was directed by 
Frederic Cohen, director of the 
Juilliard Opera Theatre, and three 
conductors, Carl Bamberger, Jean 
Morell, and Frederic Waldman. The 
faculty also included Madeleine Mar- 
shall, English diction; Evelina Colorni, 
Italian diction; and Peter Hermann 
Adler, TV opera. 

The curriculum included individual 
and ensemble coaching, ensemble re- 
hearsals, staging rehearsals with piano, 
rehearsals with orchestra in the pit 
and vocal ensemble on stage. The 
repertoire varied from “The Magic 
Flute” to “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Falstaff”. 


All Regions Represented 


Conductors accepted for the second 
Institute were Harold Avery, Jackson 
(Miss.) Opera Guild; Michael Charry, 
Fort Dix, N. J.; Roland Johnson, 
Alabama University Symphony; Hans 
Lampl, Michigan State University 
Opera Workshop; Ronald Ondrejka, 
former conductor of the United States 
Seventh Army Symphony; Simon 
Sadoff, New York City Ballet; Charles 
Schiff, Hebrew Union College, New 
York City; Leon Thompson, West 
Virginia State College; Henry Kerr 
Williams, Delaware Valley Philhar- 
monic; Haig Yaghjian, Fresno (Calif.) 
Philharmonic. 

Three conductors who attended the 
first Institute, in 1958, were invited 
back for special work: Frank Brieff, 
New Haven (Conn.) Symphony; Julius 
Hegyi, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Sym- 
phony; and James Robertson, Wichita 
(Kan.) Symphony. 

The League considers the Institute 
one of its most valuable projects, in 
view of the increasing number of 
opera presentations by orchestras. 


Winners of the 1959 American Opera Auditions are (from the left) Victoria 
Harrison; Beverly Hoogasian, Enrico di Giuseppe, Barbara Leichsenring, 
Frances Groves, Alice Kochanowska 


Six Singers Chosen 
In American Auditions 


Cincinnati.—Six winners of the 
1959 American Opera Auditions here 
have been selected for a ten-week 
period of preparation at the College- 
Conservatory of Music and debuts in 
Italy this summer in “A Masked Ball”, 
in Florence and Milan. Announced by 
John L. Magro, president of the 
Auditions, the winners are Frances 
Groves, mezzo-soprano, Stockton, 
Calif.; Enrico di Giuseppe, tenor, New 
York City; Beverly Hoogasian, so- 
prano, Oakland, Calif.; Barbara 
Leichsenring and Alice Kochanowska, 
sopranos, Chicago; and Victoria 
Harrison, soprano, Cleveland. 


Honorable mentions were awarded 
to William de Valentine, bass, New 
York City; Anita Salta, soprano, New 
York City; Mary MacKenzie, mezzo- 
soprano, New Haven, Conn.; and 
Martha Moore, soprano, Meridian, 
Miss. Of 1,000 applicants, 150 quali- 
fied for auditions this year. Seventeen 
reached the semi-finals. 

Judges for the finals included Max 
Rudolf, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony; J. Laurence Willhide, dean 
of the College-Conservatory; Comm. 
Mario Colombo, director general of 
the Associazione Lirica e Concertis- 
tica Italiana, which is associated with 
the Auditions in the Milan debuts; 
Guwlio Confalonieri, of Milan, who 
directs the ten-week preparatory 
period in Cincinnati; and Mr. Magro. 
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MTNA Convention Attracts 
2,000 to Kansas City 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Kansas City Mo.—The Music 
Teachers National Association, in co- 
ordination with the American String 
Teachers Association, held its biennial 
convention in this city the last five 
days of February. An estimated 2,000 
of the 10,000 membership assembled 
for concerts, meetings and visits to the 


numerous exhibits in the Municipal 
Auditorium and the Hotel Mucehle- 
bach 

Ihe standard of performance by 


visiting and local musical groups was 
high. The speakers, including William 
Schuman, composer and president of 
the Juilliard School of Music; Virgil 
Thomson, composer and former music 


critic; and A. Walter Kramer, com 
poser and former editor of Musical 
AMERICA, reviewed the teaching, the 


creative and publishing problems, re 
spectively, of the music profession 
Howard Hanson, head of the Eastman 
School of Music and past president of 
MTNA, was speaker at the banquet; 
his subject: The Arts, Education and 
Manpower 

Program highlights of major musi 
cal importance included a perform 
ance by the Kansas City Philhar 
monic, Hans Schwieger, conductor, of 
William Schuman’s “New England 
Priptych Howard Hanson's Sym- 
phony No and Beethoven's Fan 
tasy in C Minor for piano, chorus 
and orchestra. Norman Shetler gave a 
brilliant, resourceful interpretation of 
the piano part, and Mr. Schwieger 
integrated orchestra, chorus (Univer 
sity of Kansas City Chorus, Everett 
Hendricks, director) and pianist into 
a brilliant performance. All works 
were Kansas City premieres 


Giannini, Menotti Operas Given 


rhe University of Kansas City pre 


sented Vittorio Giannini’s comic 
opera “The Taming of the Shrew”, 
Hardin Van Deursen, musical direc 
tor. The Kansas City Conservatory 


ofiered a performance of Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s opera “The Medium”, 


pro 
duced and directed by Kathleen 
Kersting. Eugene Stoia conducted 
Arthur Honegger’s oratorio “King 
David directed by William W 


Lemonds, music director of the Sec 
ond Presbyterian Church, was another 
high point of the five-day convention 


Many of the programmed events 
were scheduled concurrently, but 
those who attended the Joseph Szi 


geti recital heard this eminent violinist 
in top form. Soulima Stravinsky, 
pianist, joined Mr. Szigeti in a per 
formance of Stravinsky's Duo Con 
certante. An ovation was accorded 
both artists and an honorary citation 
was awarded the violinist by the 
American String Teachers Association 
On the final day of the convention 
& premiere performance of Alan 
Hovhaness’ Octet, Op. 159, No. 1, was 
heard in Music Hall. The Woodwind 
Octet from the University of Kansas 
was directed by Austin Ledwith. An 
other premiere was Norman Dello 
Joio’s Cantata for Mixed Voices and 
Brass Instruments, based on Dryden's 
“A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day”. It was 
sung by the Kansas University Choir, 
Clayton H. Krehbiel conducting 
Other excellent music organizations 






appearing through the week were 
University of Illinois Choir; Univer- 
sity of Kansas A Cappella Choir; 
Morse Family Singers; Louisiana 
State University Choir; University of 
Kansas Symphony; Pittsburgh New 
Friends of Music; University of Tulsa 
Choir; Washington University Choir; 


Choir of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas 
City Chamber Choir; Boone High 


School Orchestra; University of Kan- 
sas String Quartet; and University of 
Kansas Cello Choir 


Music Teachers National 


Association 





Succeeding Duane Haskell, of Ar- 
kansas State College, ai president of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion is LaVahn Maesch, director of 
the Music Conservatory at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis. Other officers 
are: Duane Branigan, Urbana, IIL., 
and James B. Peterson, Omaha, Neb., 
vice-presidents; John Lowell, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., secretary; and Allen I. 
McHose, Rochester, N. Y., treasurer. 
Executive committee: Celia Mae 
Bryant, Norman, Okla.; Theodore 
Kratt, Corvallis, Ore.; Beth Miller 
Harrod, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. Merle 
Sargent, Miami, Fla.; Merrill Ellis, 
Joplin, Mo.; Himie Voxman, lowa 
City, lowa; and Franklin Launer, 
Columbia, Mo. 

The local committee chairman of 
the convention was Hardin Van Deur- 
sen, of the voice department of the 
University of Kansas City. Stanley 
Deacon, of the Conservatory of Kan- 
sas City vocal department, was local 
publicity chairman. 





Montgomery Foto 


officers elected at the convention 


in Kansas City, Mo., are (from the left) James Peterson, vice-president; 


John Lowell, secretary ; 
president; 
first vice-president 


Reiner Dispute 


By Howarp TALLEY 


Chicago.—The shock waves result- 
ing from the cancelation of the pro- 
jected European tour of the Chicago 
Symphony (see March issue, page 21!) 
have been felt throughout the city 
The Feb. 26 concert, which I was 
unable to hear, was affected by the 
disquieting news, according to some 
of the reviews. Fritz Reiner apparently 
conducted the first half of the concert 
with a lack-luster performance of 
Mozart's Symphony in G minor (K 


550). The soloist, Henryk Szeryng, 
violin, played Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” under the direction of 


Walter Hendl, associate conductor 

On March 5 Mr. Reiner introduced 
two works to the repertoire: Chaus- 
son's “Poéme de l'amour et de la 
mer”, with Rosalind Elias, mezzo- 
soprano; and Prokofieff's “Alexander 
Nevsky”, for chorus, mezzo-soprano, 
and orchestra. In the Chausson work 
Miss Elias sang the expressive text 
with sympathetic understanding but 
with a delivery bordering on “sweet- 
monotony” 

The Prokofieff cantata, with its 
massive and novel effects, was im- 
pressively done. The chorus, with an 
increased number of tenors and 
basses, showed the good results of 


Margaret Hillis’ training in the several 
numbers allotted to them 

Ravel's “La Valse” opened the con- 
cert. Its leisurely tempo made it sound 
almost gemiitlich. 


LaVahn Maesch, president; Duane Haskell, retiring 
Allen I. McHose, treasurer. 


Not pictured is Duane Branigan, 


Toledo Orchestra Plays 
Mahler Symphony 


Toledo, Ohio.—That Joseph Haw- 
thorne is undaunted by Mahler's in- 
strumentation was evidenced in his 
serene tackling of the “Resurrection” 
Symphony on March 4 at the Art 
Museum. Although the greatly en- 
larged Toledo Orchestra did a com- 
mendable job, there were a few sour 
notes not heard earlier in the season 
when the players had been so care- 
fully culled. 

Mildred Reiley handled the con- 
tralto solos with ease, while Marilyn 
Krimm was admirable in the soprano 
role. The Toledo Choral Society, 
trained by Samuel Szor and abetted 
by Lester Freedman’s Toledo Opera 
Workshop Chorus, made a superb 
background for the tremendous finale. 
Mr. Hawthorne translated all the 
Sturm und Drang with his wonted in- 
candescent skill and sincerity. 

Recent museum concerts include 
those of the Sanctus Choir, Mu Phi 
Epsilon and the final Gallery concert 
presented by the New Art Wind Quin- 
tet on March 18. 

Helen Miller Cutler 


Detroit Symphony Gives 
St. Matthew Passion 


Detroit.—For its next to the last 
pair of subscription concerts for the 
season, the Detroit Symphony was led 
by Paul Paray in Bach's “St. Matthew 
Passion”. 


Listed as soloists were 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Mary Mc- 
Murray, mezzo-soprano; John Mc- 


Collum, tenor; Kenneth Smith and 
Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritones. The 
Rackham Symphony Choir, directed 
by Maynard Klein, and the Boy Choir 
of Christ Episcopal Church in Grosse 
Pointe, directed by Richard Roecke- 
lein, assisted. Mr. Roeckelein was at 
the harpsichord, Mary Helen Munson 
at the organ for the performances 


Affects Chicago Performance 


Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3 was 
the featured work in the March 12 
concert. Mr. Reiner and his men 
accorded it a performance rich in 
sound and felicitous in expression. 
Haydn’s Symphony, “The Clock”, 
opened the program. 


Techaikowsky Plays Prokofieff 


Rich and varied was the musical 
fare on the March 19 program: 
Berlioz’s Overture, “The Roman Car- 
nival”; Debussy’s “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun”; Prokofieff's 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, with 
Andre Tchaikowsky as soloist; and the 
Shostakovich Symphony No. 6. The 
two French pieces were of rare Reiner 
vintage. Mr. Tchaikowsky contributed 


considerable excitement to the solo 
part of the Prokofieff, despite an 
excessively percussive touch. The 


sprawling Shostakovich opus, though 
played with masterly effect, tended to 
become tiresome toward the close of 
a long concert. 

Two fine string quartets appeared 
in March, the Juilliard Quartet at the 
Goodman Theatre on March 2, and 
the Quartetto Italiano at Mandel Hall 
on March 6. The Juilliard players 
gave fine, brilliant performances of 
the precocious Arriaga Quartet No. 2, 
and Bartok’s Quartet No. 6. The 
Quartetto Italiano played Cherubini’s 
posthumus Quartet in F major; 
Ravel’s quartet in the same key; and 
Mozart’s Quartet in D minor (K. 421) 


in a manner that reminded me of the 


style of the Flonzaley Quartet of 
happy memory. 
Margit Jonnsen, mezzo-soprano, 


gave a recital of songs and Jieder at 
the Goodman Theatre on March 11, 
with Paul Ulanowsky at the piano 
The program was sung with taste and 
interpretative insight; its limited scope 
imparted a degree of monotony to 
Miss Jonnsen’s delivery. 

Myra Hess, piano, repeated her 
New York program here on March 17 
with great success despite some per- 
sistent coughers among the large audi- 
ence present. Undismayed, Miss Hess 
communicated the joy and serenity 
she found in the music ranging from 
Bach to Schubert. Numerous encores 
followed the formal part of the pro- 
gram. 

On March 20 at Fullerton Hall, 
Guy Johnson, piano, disclosed a splen- 
did physical equipment that could be 
used to better advantage in greater 
rhythmic control and in the avoidance 
of mere glibness. 


Yugoslavian Ballet 


Suite in Roanoke 

Roanoke, Va.—The Roanoke Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Gibson 
Morrissey, gave the United States 
premiere of “Legend of Ochrid”, a 
ballet by the Yugoslavian composer 
Steven Hristic. Sara Rhodes, soprano, 
was soloist in the final scene of 
Strauss’s “Salome”. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Rarely Heard Bizet Opera 
Hailed in Philadelphia 


By Max bE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia. — Philadelphia was 
treated to its first performance since 
1932 of Bizet’s charming “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles”, on Feb. 27. At 
that time the opera was sung by 
Josephine Lucchese, Nino Martini and 
John Charles Thomas. 

It was the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera that presented Bizet’s opera 
this time and the results were admir- 
able. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted 
an all-French performance’ with 
Pierrette Alarie, Leopold Simoneau, 
and Martial Singher in principal roles. 
Miss Alarie’s pianissimos in Leila’s 
suave arias were lovely to hear, while 
Mr. Simoneau made much of the 
haunting “Je crois entendre encore”. 
Mr. Singher, though hampered by a 
heavy cold, asserted himself through 
style and authority. The fine Paul 
Roberts Negro Choir did wonders 
with the several demanding choruses, 
and Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted 
before a sold-out and enthusiastic 
house—an encouraging symptom. 

On Feb. 24, the Metropolitan Opera 
came over with a so-so “Lohengrin”, 
which completely lacked mystery and 
romantic appeal. Lisa Della Casa, not 
in good voice, was a frigid Elsa, and 
Karl Liebl, though vocally pleasant, 
presented an unromantic hero. The 
best elements seemed to me to be 
Thomas Schippers’ beautiful reading 
of the heraldic score and Walter 
Cassel’s Telramund. Calvin Marsh and 
Margaret Harshaw must also be men- 
tioned for effective performances of 
the Herald and Ortrud. Otto Edel- 
mann brought us an indifferent King 
Henry. 

On March 5, the 
Society offered its 
Cherubini to the 
sulted in a 


American Opera 
exciting “Medea” of 
Academy. This re- 
personal triumph for 
Eileen Farrell and her heroic utter- 
ances. Also excellent were Richard 
Lewis and clear-voiced Judith Raskin 
as Jason and Glauce. Arnold Gamson 
conducted with authority. 


Metropolitan’s “Macbeth” 
P 


The Metropolitan redeemed itself 
on March 10 with its fine new pro- 
duction of “Macbeth”. It was, as far 
as can be ascertained, the first time 
that Verdi's opera of mixed styles was 
heard in Philadelphia. Leonie Rysanek 
made a thrilling local debut as Lady 
Macbeth, pouring out electrifying high 
notes. Leonard Warren strengthened 
the respect he commends from Phila- 
delphia fans in his appearance in the 
title role, and Barry Morell sang his 
first Macduff anywhere, giving the 
one aria with great beauty of tone. 
Giorgio Tozzi was a dignified Banquo, 
and Erich Leinsdorf’s conducting 
achieved admirable balance, aided by 
the famous acoustics of the Academy. 
The audience, which had _ been 
apathetic at “Lohengrin”, was roused 
to prolonged demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm, particularly for Miss Rysa- 
nek and her sleep-walking scene. 

On March 13, Aurelio Fabiani’s 
Lyric Grand Opera ended its season 
with a performance of “La Traviata”. 
Dorothy Kirsten, rather short on 
warmth and high notes, progressed to 
an affecting death scene, as Violetta. 
David Poleri brought youth and 
charm to his Alfredo, but Igor Gorin 
had the evening’s success with his “Di 
Provenza il mar”, which was sung 
with admirable line and tone. A new 
conductor, Anton Rocco Guadagno, 
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commanded attention, despite very 
brisk tempos, with his impressive con- 
trol and basic understanding of the 
music. The Philadelphia Orchestra on 
March 19 threw its gauntlet into the 
operatic arena with a concert version 
(some action) of Smetana’s “The Bar- 
tered Bride”. Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducted with contagious enthusiasm 
and had at his disposal the clear, 
sweet Maria of Laurel Hurley, the 
admirable Jenik of Rudolf Petrak, the 
superior Vashek of Howard Fried, and 
the commendable Kezal of Ralph 
Herbert. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Chorus came through beautifully. 

On Feb. 27, Zino Francescatti was 
the applauded soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, playing with his 
well-known skill and aplomb the de- 
manding Walton Violin Concerto and 
the equally difficult Paganini First 
Concerto. Roger Sessions’ “The Black 
Maskers” Suite was the novelty of the 
program. 


Souzay with Orchestra 


On March 6, Gerard Souzay, the 
distinguished French baritone, made 
his formal Philadelphia debut with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Neither Nabo- 
kov’s interesting “Symboli Christiani” 
nor Ravel's “Chanson Hébraiques” 
were vehicles calculated to show the 
soloist’s outstanding qualities, though 
he did exhibit a measure of high 
artistry. The Nabokov piece is an 
evocation of pre-Constantinian Rome 
filled with the terse consciousness of 
expanding Christendom. Mr. Ormandy 
also programmed Borodin’s “Sur les 
Steppes de lAsie Centrale” and 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony. 

John De Lancie, first oboist of the 
orchestra, was featured as the soloist 
on March 13. The young virtuoso was 
heard in Benedetto Marcello’s Con- 
certo in C minor for Oboe and 
Strings, with its ravishing adagio, and 
in Kent Kennan’s Andante for Oboe 
and Orchestra. His tone was smooth, 
his phrasing exemplary. A first per- 
formance at these concerts was 
Casella’s “Paganiniana”, a brilliant and 
sophisticated tour-de-force. The pro- 
gram included Debussy’s Danse, or- 
chestrated by Ravel. 

On March 20, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave the city the world 
premiere of John Vincent's “Sym- 
phonic Poem after Descartes”. This 
proved a handsome, broadly written 
piece, with very deft scoring, particu- 
larly in the woodwinds. Mr. Vincent 
was present to share in the success 
that the new composition obtained. 
Also new here was Frank Martin’s 
fascinating Concerto for Seven Wind 
Instruments, Timpani, Percussion, and 
String Orchestra, which received a 
virtuoso performance at the hands of 
the orchestra’s first-desk men. 

Eugene Istomin was soloist in the 
all-Tchaikovsky program heard on 
March 23, which constituted the or- 
chestra’s final Pension Fund concert 
of the season. Mr. Istomin was much 
applauded for a mettlesome perform- 
ance of the B flat minor Piano Con- 
certo and Mr. Ormandy was heard in 
his familiar reading of the Sixth 
Symphony. 

On Feb. 25, John Penninck gave 
an excellent piano recital at the Uni- 
versity Museum. The young Dutch 
pianist, who has appeared with the 
orchestra, revealed himself a poetic 
and sensitive recitalist, armed with 
fine technical equipment in pieces by 
Chopin, Mozart, Liszt, Andriessen, 
and Schumann 


Renata Tebaldi, presented on Feb. 
26 by Aurelio Fabiani in the Academy 
of Music, stirred up scenes of tumult 
and enthusiasm in her recital of com- 
positions by Rossini, Bellini, Pizzetti, 
Tosti, Respighi, and an aria from 

“La Boheme”. She was in superb 
voice and prodigal mood. 

On March 4, the American Society 
of Ancient Instruments delighted 
followers of this music with a fine pro- 
gram in the University Museum. Com- 
positions by Samuel Scheidt and 
others enlisted Josef and Miranda 
Marais, balladeers. On March 15, the 
New Chamber Orchestra concluded its 
season at the Academy with a Handel 
program. The rarely heard “Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day” was admirably 
sung, with Janice Harsanyi and Robert 
Simpson in solo parts. Nicholas Har- 


sanyi conducted, including also the 
Concerto Grosso in B flat. 

On March 20 and 21, the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia pre- 
sented Agi Jambor, pianist, and mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the six Bach keyboard concertos. It is 
said that this was the first time that 
the concertos were played continu- 
ously in two sessions in this hemi- 
sphere. A large audience of cogno- 
scenti thronged the Academy and 
applauded Miss Jambor and her 
colleagues to the echo. On March 22, 
the Philadelphia Little Symphony pre- 
sented an _ all-Stravinsky program 
directed by Robert Mandell in Uni- 
versity Museum. “L’Histoire du 
Soldat” and the Octet for Winds 
elicited much applause and interest in 
excellent performances. 


Rochberg Symphony Premiere 
Acclaimed in Cleveland 


By Frank Hrusy 


Cleveland.—On Feb. 26 Cleveland 
was the scene of the world premiere 
of George Rochberg’s Second Sym- 
phony, the participants being George 
Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
This award-laden composer's new 
work stamps him as one of America’s 
leading contemporary men of music— 
serious, thoughtful, competent, and 
uncompromising in the achievement 
of his goals. 

His style is borne on the serial tech- 
nique, though he does not adhere to 
rigid mathematical formulas. There is 
formal development to a large and 
logical degree. By modern standards 
it is a relatively long work, and in 
effect it is quite unrelieved in in- 
tensity, since Rochberg has seen fit 
here to link the movements together 
with interludes rather than giving the 
listener a chance to regain his equi- 
librium with between - movement 
breaks. 

Generally speaking the work is pre- 
dominantly fragmentary, with short 
angular motives tossed about in the 
various sections of the orchestra. To- 
ward the close Rochberg sweeps into 
an impassioned lyric section, overlaid 
with the earlier declamatory themes, 
and finally the work draws to an end 
of quiet resignation. 

The average concertgoer will find 
little that is soothing in Rochberg’s 
Second Symphony. Rather, the seri- 
ous student of contemporary music 
will find himself confronted with 
challenge and excitement. It is a work 
that should bear many hearings. 
George Szell and the Cleveland gave 
it an excellent first performance. 


Firkusny Plays Mozart 


On the same program the pianist 
Rudolf Firkusny played the Mozart 
E flat Concerto, K. 271. It was a per- 
formance in which all the necessary 
ingredients of clarity, directness, and 
sincerity were so finely measured and 
balanced that one was instantly aware 
that here was a musical experience of 
the first order. 

On Feb. 19 Mr. Szell threw tradi- 
tion to the wind and played a piece 
new to Cleveland not once in the 
concert, but twice. The work was 
Anton Webern’s Six Pieces for Or- 
chestra. The tiny pieces are 50 years 
old, and though they have been heard 
but little in this country, their in- 
fluence has been felt many times in 
background-type music. To hear this 
sort of thing as the principal point of 
attention is to be cast briefly into 
another world where the notes and 


sounds are apparently meaningless but 
nevertheless leave their spell. The 
performance represented one of Mr. 
Szell’s finest essays into the contempo- 
rary idiom. 

Renata Tebaldi gave her first Cleve- 
land recital early in the month, and 
Cleveland responded to her with en- 
raptured enthusiasm. Enough copy 
has been written about her. It is 
enough to say that her greatness lies 
in using her voice in precisely the 
best way for any given note, phrase, 
and song. 


Artist-Composer Pairs 
Given Ford Grants 


On March 9, the Ford Foundation 
announced grants to ten concert 
artists and the names of ten com- 
posers commissioned by the artists to 
write compositions for their per- 
formance with symphony orchestras. 

Each concert artists will receive 
$5,000 while he prepares the new 
composition, and will perform the 
work with three of ten co-operating 
orchestras during the 1960-61 and 
1961-62 seasons. The foundation's 
program, totaling $130,000, also will 
cover the costs of the composers’ 
commissions and the additional re- 
hearsal time required for the per- 
formances. 

The participating orchestras are the 
Atlanta Symphony, Denver Sym- 
phony, Detroit Symphony, Houston 
Symphony, Indianapolis Symphony, 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, New York 
Philharmonic, Pittsburgh Symphony, 
San Antonio Symphony, and Seattle 
Symphony. 

The artists and the composers who 
will write for them are: Adele Addi- 
son, soprano, and Lukas Foss; Phyllis 
Curtin, soprano, and Carlisle Floyd; 
Leon Fleisher, pianist, and Leon 
Kirchner; Joseph Fuchs, violinist, and 
Walter Piston; Irene Jordan, soprano, 
and Vittorio Giannini; Jacob Lateiner, 
pianist, and Elliott Carter; Seymour 
Lipkin, pianist, and Harold Shapero; 
William Masselos, pianist, and Ben 
Weber: Michael Rabin, violinist, and 
Paul Creston; Leonard Rose, cellist, 
and William Schuman. 


Craft To Conduct 
At Ojai Festivals 


Ojai, Calif. — Lawrence Morton, 
artistic director of the Ojai Festivals, 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert Craft to conduct at the 1959 


Ojai Festivals, which will be held 
from May 22 to 24. 








Olegna Fuschi Added 
To Columbia Roster 


Olegna Fuschi, pianist, 
the Concert Artists Guild 


winner of 
Town Hall 


recital tor 1959, which she gave on 
Feb. |! following a TV appearance 
on CBS’ “Eye on New York”, has 


been signed for concert management 
by Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc., Schang, Doulens & Wright Di 


vision 





James Abresch 


Olegna Fuschi 


The recipient of many prizes and 
awards in addition to the aforemen 
tioned, Miss Fuschi currently holds 


the Josef Lhevinne Memorial Scholar 
ship award. During the summer of 
1957, on the recommendation of 
Guiomar Novaes, she won a recital 
tour of Brazil, and most recently she 
won a foundation award to assist her 
in developing a European career 

She has appeared successfully at 
Grant Park under the baton of Milton 
Katims, and she has been re-engaged 
for the series there next Aug. 12 


Guests 
To Lead Philharmonic 


Guest conductors for the 1959-60 
season of the New York Philharmonic 
will include Bruno Walter, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Leopold Stokowski, Fritz 
Reiner Thomas Schippers, Paul 
Hindemith, and Eleazar de Carvalho 
Ihe last two will be heard for the 
first time with the orchestra 

Leonard Bernstein, music director 
of the Philharmonic, will conduct for 
18 weeks, as he did this season. Andre 
Kostelanetz will again conduct three 
special Sunday night concerts at popu- 
lar prices 

The 1959-60 season will open on 
Oct. 15. for a period of 30 weeks, 
closing on May 15 


Seven 


Metropolitan Plans 
Longest Season 


The Metropolitan Opera has sched 
uled a 25-week season in New York 
for 1959-60. The longest subscription 
season in the company’s history, it will 
pen on Oct. 26 and close on April 16 
Ihe current season is 24 weeks in 
«dluration. No advance in ticket prices 
are being made for the coming season 


Cuvelier Managing 
Brussels Associations 


In the February 1959 Special Issue 
of Musical AMERICA, the listing of 


Belgian concert managers on page 325 

should have read as follows: 
Association des Spectacles et Con 

certs 


Populaires. Manager: Marcel 


12 





Artists and Management 





rue Baron Horta, Brus- 


Cuvelier, 11 


sels 
Société Philharmonique de Brux- 
elles. Manager: Marcel Cuvelier, 11 


rue Baron Horta, Brussels. 


Takarazuka Theatre 
Coming to New York 


Albert B. Gins will sponsor a 21- 
performance engagement of the Taka- 
razuka Theatre at the Metropolitan 
Opera House beginning Sept. 16. This 
is a famous all-girl Japanese ensem- 
ble, whose members have been trained 
from the age of 16 in all aspects of 
drama, music, and dance. The Taka- 
razuka Theatre will be seen at the 
Vancouver Festival during the sum- 
mer. It will then appear in Seattle, Los 
Angeles and Chicago before coming 
to New York. A subsequent national 
tour will end in San Francisco 
Beveridge Webster 
Signed by Friedberg 

Beveridge Webster, distinguished 
American pianist, has signed a man- 
agerial contract with the Friedberg 
Management, effective now. Mr. Web- 
ster’s appearances during the coming 
season will again include tour engage- 
ments in recital and with symphony 
orchestra. Mr. Webster substituted for 
Dame Myra Hess in the Peristyle 
Series of concerts at the Toledo 
(Ohio) Museum of Art on March 12, 
when the English pianist became ill 


Enzo Sordello 
Joins Sardos List 


James Sardos has signed a contract 
to act as American manager of Enzo 
Sordello, baritone at La Scala in 
Milan. Mr. Sordello, who has also 
made a number of guest appearances 
at Covent Garden in London, the 
Paris Opera, Rome, Naples, and the 
Metropolitan Opera, will return to the 
United States for a limited period dur 
ing the 1959-60 season 


Gerard Samuel 
Chosen for Oakland 


Oakland, Calif.—Gerard Samuel, 
34, associate conductor of the Minne- 

















Bolshoi Ballet Sells Out, Adds Dates 


The engagement of the Bolshoi Bal- 
let at the Metropolitan Opera House 
from April 16 through May 9 was 
virtually sold out before the box-office 
ticket sale opened. Mail orders had 
exhausted the ticket supply. 

To accommodate the demand for 
tickets, S. Hurok has arranged for ad- 


ditional performances of a “Gala Pro- 
gram of Highlights from the Bolshoi 
Repertory” at Madison Square Gar- 
den on the evenings of May 12, 13, 
and the matinee and evening of May 
16. Mail orders are not being accepted 
for the Garden. Tickets will be avail- 
able at the box office on April 20. 








apolis Symphony, has been chosen 
musical director and conductor of the 
Oakland Symphony, succeeding Piero 
Bellugi, who becomes conductor of 
the Portland, Ore., Symphony. Mr. 
Samuel will take over next fall, with a 
contract running for two seasons. He 
has been with Antal Dorati and the 
Minneapolis orchestra ten years. A 
native of Bonn, Germany, he came to 
the United States in 1939. -C. G. 


National Artists 
Add Folk Singer 


Paul Arnold, folk singer, has been 


signed by National Artists Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Arnold will be booked 
through the company’s Special At- 


tractions Division. 


Judith Raskin 
In Mozart Role 


In the advertisement on page 100 
of the February 1959 Special Issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, a quotation de- 
scribed Judith Raskin as being “an 
ideal Susannah”. The role referred to 
was Susanna in “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and not, through a_ typo- 
graphical error, Susannah in the con- 
temporary opera of that name by 
Carlisle Floyd. 


Bakaleinikoff Takes 
Burbank Post 


Burbank, Calif——Constantin Baka- 
leinikoff has been appointed music 
director of the Burbank Symphony 
and Youth Symphony. Mr. Bakaleini- 
koff, who was music director of RKO- 
Radio Pictures for 16 years, previ- 


ously conducted for Paramount Stu- 
dios, Columbia Pictures, and M-G-M 
Studios. For the past two years he 
served as conductor of the Huntington 
Park Symphony. 


S. Hurok To Bring 
Polish Ensemble 


S. Hurok has signed the Polish 
song-and-dance company “Slask” for 
a tour of the United States and 
Canada beginning in October. The 
tour of the 100-member ensemble is 
scheduled for ten weeks. 


Three New Artists 
With Kazounoff 


Berenece Kazounoff will present 
three artists new to her management 
next season. Orsalinde Fuller, dis- 
tinguished English actress, will tour in 
her “One Woman Theatre Diverti- 
menti” from Jan. 2 to April 8, 1960. 
Sigurd Rascher, well-known  sax- 
ophonist, will make his second Aus- 
tralian tour next October and Novem- 
ber; he returns to the United States 
for a tour from Jan. 1 to April 1, 
1960. Daniel Ericourt, French-Ameri- 
can pianist known for his interest- 
ing programs, will tour the United 
States and Canada during the 1959- 
60 season. 


Phyllis Williams 
Sinfonietta Soloist 


Phyllis Williams was the soprano 
soloist with the Rudié Sinfonietta at 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
concert on Dec. 17 in New York, and 
not Ewan Harbrecht as stated in the 
Jan. 15 issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
Miss Williams has been soloist with 
ihe Sinfonietta for two seasons. 





Austin, Texas.—Ezra Rachlin, con- 
ductor of the Austin Symphony, has 
signed a contract for the orchestra’s 
1959-60 season. It will be Mr. Rach- 
lin’s 11th season as musical director 
of the orchestra. 


Standard Flashlight Co. 


The New York Singling Teachers Association held its annual banquet at the Hotel Park Lane on March 17. 
Seated at the speakers’ table are, from the left, Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz, Camilla Williams, Cesare Siepi, Rose 
Bampton, Burton Cornwall, association president; Alix Williamson, Carl Beier, Mrs. Brodnitz, and Joseph A. 


Lippman 
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N this mad musical world dom- 

inated by competition-winning 

artists, it is refreshing to note 
that Leonard Pennario, one of the 
most brilliant as well as one of the 
most successful of the younger 
American pianists, made his mark 
unaided by the publicity that ac- 
crues from the winning of one of 
these much coveted prizes. 

The reason he never won, of 
course, is that he never could get 
sufficiently interested to enter as a 
contestant. While it would be a 
gross exaggeration to say that he 
rose from rags to riches, or that he 
hoisted himself to stardom by his 
own bootstraps entirely unaided, 
his, nonetheless, is a success story 


in the best Horatio Alger tradition. 

To put it in the pianist’s own 
words: “I prefer it this way. It 
may have been the hard way, but 
then who am I to say. I may be 
the only pianist who managed to 
make a career without entering a 
contest or having patronage be- 
hind me. I believe an artist must 
grow slowly, along his own lines, 
and in his own way. I don’t be- 
lieve that a spectacular success 
gained overnight is always best. 

“I was fortunate in having par- 
ents who encouraged me. Although 
my parents were denied the advan- 
tages of a musical education, they 
loved music and were happy when 
I showed an eagerness to learn. 
They bought me a piano when it 
was a real financial hardship for 
them. When I think of the en- 
couragement they gave me, it 
amazes me to hear some of my 
fellow musicians tell of the strong 
parental opposition they have had 
to overcome to be musicians. Why 
should any one want to object to 
a child’s becoming a musician? I 
never decided to become a pianist; 
it was just assumed that I would 
be by my parents and teachers and 
I fell right in with the idea. I en- 
joyed practicing right from the 
Start, and still do. Unlike some 
musicians, I also love music.” 

His vitalized and brilliant piano- 
playing, appealing alike to musician 
and layman, his modest and unas- 
suming but pleasing personality, on 
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stage and off, no less than his draw- 
ing power, have earned Mr. Pen- 
nario the sobriquet “The People’s 
Choice”. He might just as aptly 
be called “The Conductor’s 
Choice”, for he is as much in de- 
mand for solo appearances with 
orchestra as he is as a recitalist. 
At his finger tips he has a repertory 
of 30 concertos, any one of which 
he is prepared to play at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Unlike most pianists, Mr. Pen- 
nario prefers to play a different 
concerto at each engagement rather 
than the customary two or three 
per season. “Playing the same con- 
certo night after night is for me 
not a good idea”, he told me re- 


“Julie” and “September Affair”— 
and has made numerous guest ap- 
pearances on various TV and ra- 
dio shows. 

With his busy schedule, Mr. 
Pennario finds little time for rec- 
reation. He used to play golf, 
cards, and scrabble to relax, but 
now “when I have a little time to 
myself”, he said, “I like to play 
chamber music. My idea of a 
pleasant evening, when I am home, 
is to invite my string-playing friends 
over for a ‘jam’ session. We play 
trios, quartets and quintets all night 
long and then top it off with a tasty 
repast. Everybody is happy. Cham- 
ber music is a welcome relief from 
virtuoso playing. A musician to- 


Paderewski dazzled him with his 
magnetic personality, while Rach- 
maninoff overwhelmed the lad with 
his sheer greatness as a pianist. 
And Rachmaninoff has remained 
his pianistic idol and ideal ever 
since. Other pianists who have 
been a source of inspiration to him, 
and to whom he is indebted for 
friendly advice and encouragement, 
are Rudolf Serkin and Artur Ru- 
binstein. 

Replying to my query as to 
whether he had any favorite com- 
posers, Mr. Pennario answered: “I 
have no particular favorites. I 
have been partial to Schumann and 
Ravel although I love Bach, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven. I admire 
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Houston Rogers 


cently on one of his flying trips to 
New York. “I prefer the chal- 
lenge of preparing the Brahms D 
minor, say, for one date and a 
Prokofieff or Rachmaninoff for the 
next.” 

Mr. Pennario has played with 
practically every major orchesira in 
the United States: the New York 
Philharmonic, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic (some 30 odd times), 
the St. Louis Symphony (five 
straight seasons), and the orches- 
tras of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Houston, and many other 
cities. More recently, realizing a 
life-long dream, he appeared for 
the first time with the Boston Sym- 
phony and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

As one of the major recording 
artists of the day, Mr. Pennario 
has made, all told, 40 LPs for Capi- 
tol Records. His “Concertos Under 
the Stars” has just topped the 100.- 
000 sales mark. On Sunday, March 
16, 1958, the New York Times, 
commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the long-playing record, 
noted that Leonard Pennario 
walked away with top honors in the 
concerto and instrumental categor- 
ies. The Times cited five of his 
Capitol Records as best-sellers. In 
this, he tied with the late Walter 
Gieseking (Angel). In addition to 
his concert and recording activities, 
Mr. Pennario has also played the 
sound track for two movies— 


Pianist’s career is in best Horatio Alger tradition 


with a slow, steady rise unmarked by sensationalism 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


day almost has to 
make music his hob- 
by.” Among con- 
temporary works 
that he has become 
familiar with at 
these friendly 
gatherings, the 
Martinu Piano 
Quartet was found 
by Mr. Pennario to 
be one of the most 
stimulating. 

Next to playing 
chamber music, the 
pianist’s favorite 
hobby is collecting 
records. “Since | 
listen to music on 
records purely for 
enjoyment and not 
for study purposes I 
confine my collect- 
ing to chamber mu- 
sic and orchestral works rather 
than piano recordings—with the ex- 
ception of Rachmaninoff. I have, 
of course, every recording of his 
that I could find. I wish I had 
them all. I agree with you, every 
single record that Rachmaninoff 
ever made, acoustical as well as 
electrical, should be made perma- 
nently available.” 

Hearing Paderewski and Rach- 
maninoff, as a boy of seven in his 
native Buffalo, clinched young Pen- 
nario’s ambition to be a pianist. 


Houston Rogers 


Leonard Pennario rehearses in the Festival Hall 
for his recent 
Philharmonic (see page 19). The hall furnishes 
the background for upper-left picture 


appearance with the London 


Rachmaninoff as a composer, too. 
That he was equally great as 
pianist, composer and conductor 
astounds me. How can one ac- 
complish so much in a single life- 
time? Personally, I find trying to 
be a good pianist is a 24-hour-a- 
day job.” 

Asked about his own composi- 
tions—there are rumors that he has 
a trunkful of them hidden away in 
an attic—the pianist modestly 
brushed the question aside as be- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 

ing of no importance “Some- 
day”, he remarked wryly, “when I 
have more leisure I hope to do 
something worthwhile along those 


lines, but for the present I have 
neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion.’ 


Although he possesses a fabulous 
technique, Mr. Pennario has never 
worked at 


technique per se. 
“Neither Olga Steeb, Guy Maier 
nor Isabella Vengerova found it 


necessary to change my technical 
habits. What I worked at with 
them was strictly interpretation. 
Miss Vengerova was a wonderful 
teacher who never quite enjoyed 
the renown that she deserved. Al- 
though she had a reputation as a 
technique-builder, technique was 
only a part, and perhaps the least 
important part, of her teaching. 
There are two kinds of technique 
the kind that is acquired by hard 
plugging and the natural. Fortu- 
nately, | have been blessed with the 
latter. Even so, I think we have 
progressed a long way from the 
old idea that one must be a slave 
to the keyboard 

How do I learn a new work? 
I run through it, analyze it, and 
iron out the difficult passages 
Since I have a photographic mem- 
ory, by the time I have a piece 
learned it is already memorized. I 
do, however, find myself working 
out difficult passages in my mind in 
the theatre, in a restaurant, or at 
a party, and this is sometimes em- 
barrassing. I once asked Rudolf 
Serkin how one can get the music 
out of one’s head long enough to 
get some sleep. He told me that 
he had asked Toscanini that same 
question and the latter’s reply was 
“You'll just have to live with it!’ ” 


Talent Discovered Early 


Leonard Pennario was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on July 9, 1924. 
it was in his kindergarten years at 
Holy Angels Parochial School that 
the future pianist’s love for the in- 
strument was discovered and en- 
couraged by Sister Macrina. Notic- 
ing that the lad could not tear him- 
self away from the school piano, 
the nun urged his parents to get him 
a piano and give him music lessons. 
From his early teachers in Buffalo 
young Pennario received a_thor- 
ough grounding in the fundament- 
als. At eight, he gave his first pub- 
lic performance in the auditorium 
of a local store. At ten, his par- 
ents moved to Los Angeles, where 
the pianist has made his home ever 
since 

It was not long after the Pen- 
narios settled in their new home 
that young Leonard was making 
guest appearances on Bing Crosby's 
NBC program “Kraft Music Hall”. 
His formal concert debut, however, 
occurred at the age of 12 when he 
played the Grieg Concerto with the 
Dallas Symphony. Before coming 
to New York for the polishing up 
Isabella Vengerova could give him, 
there were also periods of study 
with Olga Steeb and Guy Maier. | 

In the spring of 1943, during 
his third tour of the United States, 
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Pennario the Pianist became Pen- 
nario the Private. At 19, still in 
his Private’s uniform, he made his 
New York debut with the New 
York Philharmonic, in the Liszt E 
flat Concerto under Artur Rodzin- 
ski’s direction. The favorable im- 
pression created then on critics and 
public alike by the tall, slender, 
black-haired, brown-eyed youth 
with the diffident manner but elec- 
trifying approach, was further en- 
hanced when, following his dis- 
charge from the army, the pianist 
played his first solo recital in New 
York at Town Hall in October 
1946. Mr. Pennario is currently 
winding up his 12th transcontinen- 





tal tour—a tour which will have 
included appearances with 16 dif- 
ferent symphonic organizations 
throughout the country. 

His initial European tour in 1952 
firmly established Mr. Pennario’s 
reputation abroad as one of our 
most gifted young pianists. About 
to embark on his third tour of the 
continent and his first of South 
Africa, Mr. Pennario particularly 
looks forward to playing again in 
London’s Festival Hall, which he 
considers one of the most beauti- 
ful, and acoustically ideal, concert 
halls in the world. Not yet 35, Mr. 
Pennario is already a senior mem- 
ber of that growing coterie of 
American artists who are fast con- 
quering the Old World as well as 
the New. 


Los Angeles Audiences Hail 


Walter. Basile, 


Los Angeles.—It is fortunate for 
the Los Angeles public that Bruno 
Walter makes his home in this city. 
Otherwise he might not have con- 
ducted the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in the concerts of March 5 and 6, the 
only engagements he has accepted this 
season except for two performances of 
the Verdi “Requiem” at the Metro- 
politan Opera. The veteran conductor 
was in top form, bringing to a program 
consisting of the Overture to Mendel- 
ssohn’s “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”, Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, 
and Schubert’s Symphony No. 7, in C 
major, all the vast insight and 
maturity of his great art 

When Erich Leinsdorf had to can- 
cel his three subscription concerts 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
because of having to take over some 
of the duties of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
at the Metropolitan Opera, Arturo 
Basile was engaged in his place. Little 
was known concerning Mr. Basile ex- 
cept that he had conducted at the New 
York City Opera and has been en- 
gaged for the San Francisco Opera's 
coming season. His first program on 
March 12-13, was a great success. The 
major part of the concert was devoted 
to lengthy excerpts from Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier”. Although Mr. 
Basile’s field is Italian opera, he 
demonstrated a glowing feeling for 
the Strauss music and exceptional 
skill in adjusting the orchestra to the 
needs of the singers. The soloists were 
Lisa Della Casa, Mildred Miller, and 
Dorothy Warenskjold, all of whom 
gave brilliant accounts of their assign- 
ments. Mr. Basile also exacted some 
clean and precise playing in the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra” 
and showed a sensitive feeling for 
orchestral color in a Respighi work. 


Best in Operatic Repertoire 


At his second program March 19- 
20, there was a suggestion that Mr 
Basile is not as comfortable in the 
symphonic repertoire as he is in the 
operatic At least Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathétique” Symphony was not alto- 
gether satisfactory; it was held a bit 
too strictly in leash, it lacked con- 
tinuity, and the conductor drove his 
forces to an extent that the tone 
quality was often hard and unyielding 
But he was in his element in a vivid 
reading of the Overture to Verdi's 
“Nabucco”, and provided a smooth 


accompaniment for Nathan Milstein’s 
fiery performance of the Goldmark 
Violin Concerto in A minor 


Martinon 


Jean Martinon’s single appearance 
at the concerts of Feb. 19-20 left a 
strong impression. The French con- 
ductor offered an exceptionally vital 
and brilliant account of Bizet’s Sym- 
phony in C major, and aroused 
healthy excitement with the virtuoso 
playing he elicited from the orchestra 
in the Suite No. 2 from Roussel’s 
“Bacchus et Ariane”. Andre Tchai- 
kowsky made his local debut playing 
Prokofieff's Piano Concerto No. 3 
with dazzling technical skill though 
somewhat shallow tonal results. 

The second Promenade Concert of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, on 
Feb. 28, again succeeded in filling 
huge Shrine Auditorium. Andre Kos- 
telanetz was the conductor, and Jorge 
Bolet played Rachmaninoff's Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in impressive style. 
The success of these new popular con- 
certs seems assured. 


Novel Ensemble in Debut 


Wholly novel was the debut of the 
Improvisation Chamber Ensemble in 
Schoenberg Hall on Feb. 26. With 
Lukas Foss as the pianist and master- 
mind of the venture, the group—in 
addition to Mr. Foss consisting of 
Charles De _ Lancey, percussion; 
Robert Drasnin, flute; Richard Du- 
fallo, clarinet; William Malm, bass 
clarinet; and Eugene Wilson, cello— 
offered ensemble improvisations on a 
scheme devised by Mr. Foss after a 
year and a half of experimentation. 
His system which he explained in 
detail in the course of the program, 
differs from jazz in that there are no 
given melodies, rhythms or harmonic 
series. A formal plan, however, is pre- 
determined, indicating which players 
take the solo, the counterpoint and 
fill in the harmonies. Some of the im- 
provisations were in Webern’s pointil- 
listic manner, some were atonal, and 
some rather melodically conventional. 
It was an extremely interesting experi- 
ment, and the members have already 
attained rather astonishing facility in 
this unexplored field, which Mr. Foss 
hopes will eventually provide a new 
field of activity for musicians. 

The UCLA Opera Workshop under 
the direction of Jan Popper gave two 
short operas by Darius Milhaud in 
Schoenberg Hall on March 16 and 17. 
The first was “Les Malheurs d’ Or- 
phée”, dating from 1926, a work con- 
taining some lovely music in elegiac 
style, but so static on the stage that 
it might as well be performed as a 





cantata. Allen Gildersleeve and Betsy 
Davidson sang the leading roles. 

The second opera, a one-acter, was 
“Fiesta”, which had an American 
premiere on this occasion. The work 
was written in 1958 and has been per- 
formed once in Germany. It is rather 
a grisly affair laid in a South Ameri- 
can fishing village. The survivor of a 
shipwreck drifts ashore and is restored 
to life through the ministrations of the 
village beauty. No sooner has she 
revived him than she makes amorous 
advances, to which the gentleman 
responds. The beauty’s boy friend puts 
up with it for a while and then stabs 
the intruder. The fiesta celebrants de- 
part and the water-front loafers shove 
the corpse off the pier. The point, 
apparently, is that one man more or 
less makes little difference. 

The music is stringently dissonant, 
and seldom seems to have any par- 
ticular relation to what is happening 
on the stage. Unlike “Les Malheurs 
d’Orphée”, the vocal parts are difficult 
and ungrateful, though competent per- 
formances of the two principal roles 
were given by Patti Winstin and Wil- 
liam Kerrigan. Mr. Popper conducted 
both operas with his usual authority. 

The Monday Evening Concerts on 
March 2 came up with first American 
performances of works by Debussy 
and Mozart. The former was inci- 
dental music for the reading of 12 
poems from Pierre Louys’ “Les Chan- 
sons de Bilitis”, not to be confused 
with the three well-known songs of 
this title. Charlotte Hyde read the 
French texts and Robert Craft con- 
ducted the ensemble of two flutes, two 
harps and celesta. Much of the music 
Debussy later incorporated im his six 
“Epigraphes Antiques”, but in this 
original form it is charming and thor- 
oughly characteristic. 


Unfamiliar Mozart Work 


The unfamiliar Mozart was an 
arrangement for wind octet of the 
overture and seven numbers from 
“Die Entfiihrung aus dem _ Serail”: 
authorities differ as to whether Mozart 
himself made the arrangement; Ein- 
stein believes that he did. Mr. Craft 
conducted this as well as Mozart's 
Serenade in C minor. K. 388, and 
Debussy’s “Dansé Sacrée” and “Danse 
Profane”, with Dorothy Remsen the 
harp soloist. 

Other new music has been heard at 
several events. At the Monday Eve- 
ning Concert of March 9 the Parrenin 
String Quartet played quartets by 
Bruno Maderna, Elliott Carter, and 
Jean Martinon. The New Music Eve- 
ning series under UCLA auspices pre- 
sented compositions by Ginastera. 
Webern, La Monte Young, Ramiro 
Caeten, and Easley Blackwood on Feb 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s 11th Festival of Contempo- 
rary Music consisted of five concerts 
which covered a wide variety of 20th- 
century composers, including Honeg- 
ger, Milhaud, Berg, Foss, Skalkottas, 
Michalsky, Ben Weber, Henry Cowell, 
Piston, Robert T. Linn, Wallace T 
Berry, Hindemith, Kanitz, Weisgarber, 
De La Vega, Petrassi, and Halsey 
Stevens. The Composer’s Workshop 
of the Westside Jewish Community 
Center presented compositions by Roy 
Travis, Walter Arlen and Ernest 
Kanitz on March 18. 

Other events have been the West- 
wood Musical Artists in an all-Schu- 
mann concert, March 1; the New 
York Woodwind Quintet on the Music 
Guild series, March 17; Peter Hewitt, 
pianist, March 16; Jose Greco 
Dancers, seven performances in the 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre; Jan Peerce, 
March 17, and Mildred Miller, March 
8, both on Elmer Wilson’s series in 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium; Vienna 
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Choir Boys, Feb. 28; Jose Iturbi, 
March 6; Marian Anderson, March 
14; John Browning, Feb. 25; the 
Monterey Peninsula Civic Ballet, Feb. 
28; Rey de la Torre, Feb. 27; the Roth 
Quartet in a Beethoven series with 
Andre Previn and Stefan Bardas, 
pianists, and Laurent Halleux, violist, 
Feb. 17, 24, and March 3; Erica 
Morini on the Beverly Hills Music 
Association series, Feb. 22; Rosalia 
Der Sarkisian-Kljajic, March 1; Folk- 
song Caravan, Feb. 21; Anna Russell, 
Feb. 21; Giuseppe Zecchillo, Feb. 18; 
Leontyne Price, March 7; and the 
Pasquier Trio, March 6. 


Symphony Plays 
String Quartet 


Boston.—An experiment of excel- 
lent intention if not of equal achieve- 
ment was Richard Burgin’s conduct- 
ing, with the Boston Symphony, of 
Beethoven’s A minor Quartet, Op. 
132, in performance by the massed 
strings of the orchestra. This work led 
the program of March 20 and 21, 
which otherwise contained the Sym- 
phony No. 5 of Schubert, and 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspigel”. 

Though new “to these concerts”, the 
Beethoven Quartet had been con- 
ducted in this guise by Mr. Burgin at 
some of the wartime “Seersucker 
Symphonies” in August 1943, long 
enough ago to have been forgotten by 
most. The score then and now was 
unaltered, the parts merely multiplied. 
This, of course, was a point of musi- 
cal integrity, but I for one think that 
such alteration as the addition of a 
String bass, or two, would have 
helped. One cello and three upper 
strings are by no means the same 
character and weight of sound as 11 
cellos and 17 first violins, 16 seconds 
and a dozen violas. I sorely missed 
the absence of a good, robust bass. 


Rhythmic Perspective 


For all the increased depth and 
richness of sound, there are other 
losses in amplifying four voices to 
many. For one thing it erases the 
clear “bite” of the interplay of four 
instruments, and for another, some- 
what obscures the rhythmic perspec- 
tive. Yet it was a pleasant experience, 
for the most part, though the inward 
lyrical nature of the A minor does not 
seem so well suited to massed per- 
formance as, say, the dramatic (¢ 
sharp minor Beethoven Quartet which 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted in 
similar fashion here years ago 

The large problems of ensemble in 
rehearsing the A minor Quartet is 
said to have forced the withdrawal of 
the previously scheduled Symphony in 
C by Stravinsky, and substitution of 
Schubert’s delectable, near-Mozartian 
symphony “without trumpets. or 
drums”. Schubert went well enough, 
but lacked a certain polish. “Till” 
represented the speediest account of 
the rondo I ever have heard, and 
much of it was coarse and thick in 
texture 

Though some of the Manhattan 
reviewers referred to the appearance 
in New York of French violinist 
Christian Ferras, with Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony, as an 
American debut, such was not the 
case. Mr. Ferras, young and largely- 
gifted, had played for the first time in 
this country just a week before, at 
Symphony Hall March 6 and 7, and 
as soloist in the same work, Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto. Since his talents since 
have been estimated in New York, let 
us add this detail merely for the sake 
of a correct record. 

Mr. Munch began the program 
with Fauré’s “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
Suite, which was given a gorgeously 
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colored and tender performance, and 
included Honegger’s lyrical Fourth 
Symphony, “The Delights of Basel”. 

At long last, Jussi Bjoerling has 
sung in concert here for the first time, 
and to a packed house at Symphony 
Hall, and deserved acclaim. At his 
best, which most of the evening found 
him on March 4, Mr. Bjoerling has a 
truly rare freedom and magnificence 
of vocal art. His voice naturally has 
become darker over the years, but it 
is one of the superb tenors of our 
time. His program ranged from 
Handel and Schubert, to the “Flower 
Song” out of “Carmen”, and to a 
miscellany of second- and third-rate 
items. But such is the artistry of 
Bjoerling that he can bring to inferior 
music a dignity not in the notes. He 
was musically accompanied by Fred- 
erick Schauwecker. 

Three nights before, the resplendent 
Renata Tebaldi again had drawn to 
Symphony Hall an audience which 
filled every legal nook and cranny, 
and which applauded and cheered her. 

Contralto Blanche Thebom on 
March 4 ended the 1958-59 series of 
Boston Morning Musicals which for 
more than three decades have been 
given in the ballroom of Hotel Statler 
(now the Hilton Statler) in aid of the 
Boston School of Occupational Ther- 
apy. 

Morning Recitalist 

Whenever I review a singer at one 
of these concerts, which begin at the 
ghastly hour of 11 in the morning, I 
always remember that Mary Garden 
and Chaliapin both claimed they could 
not even spit, let alone sing, at such 
a time, and adjust my views accord- 
ingly. Miss Thebom will also receive 
the customary benefit of doubt, for I 
know she can sing with more vocal 
freedom, luminous tone and emotional 
intensity than was the case this time. 
It was a fine program — Mozart, 
Brahms, arias from “Carmen” and 
“Samson”, items by Ravel and Pala- 
dilhe. But I will say, whether morning, 
noon or night, Negro Spirituals are 
not Miss Thebom’s dish. 

That popular—but to my mind 
musically eccentric — pianist, Glenn 
Gould, attracted a large and most 
cordial audience to a Boston Univer 
sity Celebrity Series concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, the afternoon of March 
8. Here is how his playing impressed 
me: altogether dull and distorted work 
in excerpts from Byrd’s “My Ladye 
Nevells Booke” and the Bach Partita 
in E minor, No. 6; more likeable, 
indeed emotionally pleasing work in a 
brace of intermezzos by Brahms and 
the Beethoven A flat Sonata, Op. 110; 
vigorous but mechanistic work in 
Hindemith’s Sonata No. 3 

The duo-pianists, local residents, 
Karina and Ingrida Gutberg, ended 
the Baltic Concert Series at Jordan 
Hall March 13. As in the past, their 
playing was found to be fluent, brisk 
and pleasant, but not distinctive in any 
sense of emotional communication or 
interpretive character. 

We have also enjoyed guitarist 
Andres Segovia, the Quartetto Itali- 
ano, and the Clarion Concerts in 
recent weeks 


Bolet Soloist 
al | 

In Santa Fe 

Santa Fe, N. Mex Ten curtain 
calls were awarded Jorge Bolet by the 
audience at Seth Hall on March 14, 
when the pianist was soloist with the 
Santa Fe Sinfonietta, under Hans 
Lange’s direction. He was heard in the 
Schumann Piano Concerto and Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue”. Robert 
McBride’s “Pioneer Spiritual” and 
“Villancico de Navidad” were among 
other works on the program 


National 
Artists m 
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Red Camp, Jazz-Pianist 

George Feyer, Concert and top “Pop” Pianist 

Stan Freeman, Pianist-humorist 

Boris Goldovsky, “Piano Portraits” 
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William Haaker, Conductor and Amparo Iturbi, Piano Soloist, 
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The Rabinofs, Violin and Piano 
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Marais and Miranda, International Balladeers 

Opera on Parade, Ruth and Thomas Martin Production featuring 
Six Singers 


The Festival Company of Norway, (9 Singers, Dancers, 
instrumentalists (by arrangement with Albert Morini) 


DANCE 


Ballets Africains, 35 Dancers from French Equatorial Africa 


Goya and Matteo, “A World of Dancing”; costumed dances of 
India, Scotland, Italy, Spain, etc, 


Ballet of Finland (by arrangement with Albert Morini) 

Rod Strong Dance Quartet 

Marina Svetiova, Prima Ballerina, with Two Dancers and Pianist 
Zina and Kolya, Russian Dance-duo 


National Artists cow 
Luben Vichey, PRESIDENT ANO GENERAL MANAGER 


711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y. 
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Personalities 





Karl Boehm, after completing his 
second season at the Metropolitan, re- 
turned to Vienna in April, where he 
will conduct a new production of 
“The Flying Dutchman” at the State 
Opera. and a memorial concert for the 
late Wilhelm Furtwaengler with the 
Vienna Philharmonic. His activities 
also include a three-week series of 
concerts in Amsterdam. He will con- 


duct at the Vienna Festival, the Salz- 
burg Festival (“The Silent Woman” 
and “Cosi fan tutte”), the Munich 


Festival (“Der Rosenkavalier” and 
“Elektra”), and at the Berlin Festival 





Douglas Gilbert 


Goya and Matteo (above) try on 
wooden shoes in Holland, Mich., 
which they intend to use in a Dutch 
dance in next season's tour 


Mattiwilda Dobbs flew to London 
on March 6, beginning a tour, which 
in eight months, will take her around 
the world. The coloratura is scheduled 
to sing at Covent Garden, the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm, and at the opera 
in Helsinki. She will give concerts 
in Scandinavia, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Australia, and New Zealand. In Octo 
ber she will open the season of the 
Israel Philharmonic in Tel Aviv, and 
in November she is scheduled to sing 
in the Soviet Union. After the first of 
the year she returns to the United 
States to rejoin the Metropolitan and 
to make her annual concert tour 


Pierre Fournier will make his debut 
in Israel in February of 1960. His 
tour, under the auspices of the Israel 
Philharmonic, will include concerts in 
music centers of the country in recital 
and with orchestra. This summer the 
cellist will appear in many European 
musical festivals—at Edinburgh, Lu 
cerne, Montreux, Ansbach, Holland, 
Dijon, and at the Engadine Festival in 
Sils Maria in Switzerland 


Camilla Williams was honored on 
March 6 by her native city, Danville, 
Va., at a recital when Mayor Julian 
Stinson presented to her the keys of 
the city. She was also given an en 
graved silver bowl by the Music Study 
Club and a Bible from the Baptist 
Church where Miss William sang as a 
girl 


Ralph Kirkpatrick is again on a 
tour of Europe, which is taking him to 
London, throughout Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and Italy. In addi- 
tion, he is recording for Deutsche 
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Grammophon in Paris, Zurich, and 
Hamburg. In April the harpsichordist 
returns again to this country for more 
concerts, but July finds him back in 
Europe for more appearances 


Lois Marshall, after singing Mimi 
in “La Bohéme” around 15 times in 
Boston in January and February, be- 


gan a tour of 31 engagements that 
includes appearances with the San 
Francisco, Atlanta, National, and 


Montreal orchestras and at the Ann 
Arbor, Bethlehem, and Berea festivals 
She also sang Ellen in Britten's “Peter 
Grimes”, which was given its tele- 
vision premiere over the Canadian 
Broadcasting System in January 


Lorenzo Alvary was scheduled to 
sing the role of the Doctor in Berg's 
“Wozzeck” at the Metropolitan Opera 
on April | and 9. Between these en- 
gagements, the busy bass was guest on 
the broadcast Opera Quiz on April 4 
and was to sing concerts in Ontario 
on April 6 and 7 


Andres Segovia received on March 
10 from Mayor Robert Wagner the 
New York City Scroll for Distin 
guished and Exceptional Merit. The 
presentation, which took place at City 
Hall, was made in connection with 
the guitarist’s performances at Town 
Hall in celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of his debut appearances in 
Granada 


Eleanor Steber was scheduled to be 
visited by Edward R. Murrow on 
“Person to Person” on March 20 in 


her mid-Manhattan apartment. 





Philippa Schuyler (above) visits 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer at Lambaréné 
during her African tour. The pianist 
played for the famous physician three 
times 


Gerard Souzay has received two 
awards—a Grand Prix du Disque for 
1959 for his recording of Liszt songs, 
and the citation as a Chevalier de 
L’Ordre des Arts et Lettres by the 
French government. He is soon to em- 
bark on a 50-city tour of Australia 
and New Zealand. In August he will 
appear at the Salzburg and Besancon 
festivals, and then he will give 20 
concerts in Japan 


Evelyn Beal, contralto, will climax 
an extensive tour of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas with 
an appearance as soloist with the El 
Paso Symphony on Jan. 25, 19690 


Allen Barker recently played the 


Beethoven Third Piano Concerto in 
St. Petersburg with the Florida Phil- 
harmonic, Bernard Rosenthal con- 
ducting 


Jean Madeira was scheduled in 
March to sing Azucena with the Tulsa 
Opera Company, and with the Dallas 
Symphony, then to board a plane for 
Naples to sing Delilah with the San 
Carlo Opera, thus making her debut 
with that company. Then come per- 
formances as Carmen on the Metro- 
politan tour and in Vienna. She will 
also appear in a concert version of the 
opera at Hollywood Bowl this summer 
in addition to singing it again at the 
opening performance of the Chicago 
Lyric Opera this fall. 


Lili Chookasian, contralto, sang in 
Mahler’s “Das klagende Lied” with 
the Hartford Symphony under the 
direction of the composer's nephew, 
Fritz Mahler. The work was also 
recorded by the Vanguard Recording 
Society. 


Lilian Kallir opened her fifth Euro- 
pean tour in London. The pianist will 
also be heard in The Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Germany, 
Greece before she returns to the 
United States for summer engage- 
ments. 





Claudette Sorel (above) pours cof- 
fee for her fiance, Herbert E. Zellnik. 


The couple to be married in 


August. 


plan 


Grace Hoffman will sing Eboli in 
“Don Carlo” and Kundry in “Parsi- 
fal” this spring in new productions by 
the Stuttgart Opera. The mezzo- 
soprano returns to Bayreuth for the 
Wagner festival this summer, and in 
September she sings at the opening of 
the new Beethoven Hall in Bonn in 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, with 
Otto Klemperer conducting 


Helen Alexander will tour the East- 
ern part of the United States in April, 
including appearances at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, L. I.; and Mary 
Mount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. In 
September the soprano returns to 
Europe to begin an eight-week tour 
that will take her to Bordeaux, Monte 
Carlo, Brussels, Luxembourg, and 
Paris 


Eugene Haynes opened his spring 
tour of the United States with a recital 
on March 29 at the Pasadena (Calif.) 
Civic Auditorium. The pianist was 
presented by the Pacific Music Asso- 
ciation. 


Ann Schein, pianist, has recently 
completed her first European tour and 
has been engaged to appear as solo- 
ist with some of the leading orches- 
tras of Europe on her return next fall. 
Her first recording, a group of concert 
etudes, has just been released by Kapp 
Records. 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff left New York on March 27 for 
Tel Aviv to begin a month's concert 
tour of Israel and Greece. In Israel 
the duo-pianists will make eight 
appearances with orchestra and give 
one recital, and in Athens they will 
play also with orchestra and in recital. 
London will hear a recital of theirs 
in May. 


Benno and Sylvia Rabinof returned 
early in March from a tour of France 
and Spain, where they appeared in 
recital as well as with orchestra. Mr. 
Rabinof recently acquired the Lord 
Amherst Stradivarius, which was once 
owned by Fritz Kreisler, who played 
on it at his last concert. 


Gloria Lane made her debut in 
Rome in “Carmen” on March 1, and 
she repeated her role there again on 
March 11. In addition, Miss Lane has 
signed a contract to sing Amneris in 
“Aida” and Carmen during the season 
at Caracalla in Rome during August. 
She has also been engaged to sing at 
La Scala. 


Vera Franceschi will make her 
South American debut in May. The 
pianist has been invited by the Colom- 
bian government to play at the ninth 
Festival of Cartagena, and then she 
will appear with the National Sym- 
phony, of Washington, D. C., at the 
festival in Bogota. From Colombia 
she will fly direct to Europe for con- 
certs throughout Italy and Switzer- 
land. 


James Cosenza appeared with the 
opera in Split, Yugoslavia, as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto” on March 19, as 
Cavaradossi in “Tosca” on March 23, 
and as Edgardo in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” on April 4. 


Leonard Hungerford has been fill- 
ing engagements in Germany and pre- 
paring for his next season in various 
countries in Europe, which will 
include appearances in_ Brussels, 
Cologne, Hamburg, Munich, and sev- 
eral performances, both in recital and 
with orchestra, in Bonn. 





Robert Striar News Photo 


Jack Benny (above) is greeted at 
Washington's National Airport by the 


National Symphony’s conductor, 
Howard Mitchell, who drives a 1916 
Maxwell. Mr. Benny’s appearance 
with the orchestra on March 28 


raised $41,600 for its sustaining fund. 









MUSICAL AMERICA 


Cosmopolitan Opera Heads 
San Francisco Events 


By ArTHUR BLOOMFIELD 


San Francisco.— A Connecticut- 
born soprano, who has built her repu- 
tation in Italy, made her American 
debut in the Cosmopolitan Opera’s 
production of Donizetti's “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” on March 6 at the 
Opera House. Gianna D’Angelo was 
a distinctly superior Lucia, and in time 
she may become a great one, but 
more coaching in the arts of phrasing 
and stage movement seem needed. She 
displayed an extremely charming 
voice, and her handling of the tessi- 
tura was effortless and remarkably 
clean. 

Miss D’Angelo made a finer im- 
pression as Gilda in Verdi's “Rigo- 
letto” on March 10, for this is a more 
extrovert, girlish part and is better 
suited to her present dramatic talents. 
Her performance had strong compe- 
tition from that of Cornell MacNeil in 
the title role. Mr. MacNeil sang with 
a marvelously rich-sounding lyric in- 
strument, and his acting, most of the 
time at least, was very much to the 
point. Yes, this young American bari- 
tone is on his way to the very top of 
his profession. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera, which is, 
incidentally, not related to the San 
Francisco Opera (although it uses 
many of the same choristers and 
orchestral players), opened its season 
»f eight popular-priced standard 
operas on Feb. 24. A minimum of 
rehearsal time and attempts to make 
up for production inadequacies with 
theatrical eccentricities (such as a bear 
in “La Bohéme”) have hurt the artistic 
success of the Cosmopolitan. But 
there have been things to cheer about 
too. 


Stella as Butterfly 


On opening night “Madama Butter- 
fly” boasted fine if inappropriately 
opulent singing by Antonietta Stella, 
as Cio-Cio-San, and some truly excel- 
lent suave vocalism by Barry Morell, 
as Pinkerton. “La Bohéme”, on Feb. 
27, benefitted from the presence of 
the pulsating Puccinian soprano of 
Dorothy Warenskjold in the role of 
Mimi 

“Carmen” on March 3 introduced 
Belen Amparan to San Francisco as 
the cigarette girl, and if her acting 
became somewhat inconclusive after 
the first act, there was no question 
that her voice was one of the most 
beautifully rounded ones I have heard 
in this role. Norman Treigle’s Esca- 
millo was superb—lithe, energetic, 
and sung with a huge, sonorous tones. 

Carlo Moresco’s conducting of 
“Carmen” and “Rigoletto” was spir- 
ited and well paced and occasionally 
poetic, but his work in the Puccini 
operas and “Lucia” suffered seriously 
from routineness. 

Before the San Francisco Symphony 
concerts of Feb. 25, 26, and 27 one 
was tempted to generalize that the 
idiom of Mahler would be a strange 
one for a Spanish conductor, but 
Enrique Jorda dashed any such idea 
with a glowing interpretation of “Das 
Lied von der Erde”, which never lost 
hold of the musical line of this epic 
composition. Richard Lewis’ lovely 
voice was effortlessly projected, and 
Maureen Forrester was his eloquent 
colleague. 

Stravinsky's “Agon” had its local 
premiere at the concerts of March 4, 
5, and 6, and it was received with cold 
politeness. If there is an element of 
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crankiness in Stravinsky’s embracing 
of the dodecaphonic style, this music 
still has its passages of fragile beauty 
and rugged exhilaration. So challeng- 
ing was the “Agon” that even so 
brilliant a performance as Nathan 
Milstein gave of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto came as something of an 
anticlimax. A joyous performance of 
Schubert’s Sixth Symphony opened 
the program. 

Sir John Barbirolli conducted the 
San Francisco Symphony Feb. 18, 19, 
and 20, producing fat, suave tone in 
his arrangement titled “Elizabethan 
Suite”, and climaxing the program 
with a granitic, straightforward ac- 
count of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 
Walton’s gorgeously scored, fun-piece 
“Partita” came between. 

The famous violin virtuoso Jack 
Benny was soloist at the Pension Fund 
concert on March 2, and he delighted 
a dressy audience with his unique 
interpretation of the first movement 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in 
E minor. He played with the ferocity 
of a long-haired tiger and reached the 
last bar at the same time as Mr. 
Jorda. Seriously, though, Mr. Benny 
can really play the violin, in a pur- 
posefully schmaltzy amateur way, and 
he grossed $51,800 for the fund. 

A “sleeper” event on the local 
musical scene was the recital at the 
Russian Center on March 8 of Nadia 
Gedda-Nova, a French pianist of 
Russian extraction, and a finalist in 
the Tchaikovsky competition in Mos- 
cow won by Van Cliburn. Miss 
Gedda-Nova came to San Francisco 
to visit friends, but it was inevitable 
that her pianistic talents could not re- 
main unheard. Persuaded to appear in 


public, she demonstrated that she was 
a very exciting artist. We were only 
able to hear the end of her list, but in 
six Rachmaninoff etudes and a 
Khatchaturian toccata, she indicated 
she is a master in matters of touch, 
emphasis and coloration. 

Another young European lady of 
the keyboard, Alla von Buch, from 
Munich, made an excellent impression 
at San Francisco State College with 
her mature interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 111, and her un- 
mannered interpretations of Schumann 
and Chopin. 

Margaret Tilly, one of the best 
resident pianists, gave provocative, 
well-played recitals at the Legion of 
Honor of works by Bloch, Mozart 
and Schubert, and Sessions, Hinde- 
mith and Frank Martin. 


Brailowsky Plays 


Alexander Brailowsky was in good 
form at his Geary Theater recital on 
Feb. 22. 

Chamber music has been well 
served lately by the San Francisco 
Woodwind Ensemble, the best-disci- 
plined, local chamber group, which 
played music of Taffanel, Rossini, 
Nielsen and Milhaud at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum on Feb. 13, and by the 
Quartetto Italiano, which played with 
its expected refinement and individu- 
ality at Veterans’ Auditorium on 
Feb. 16. 

The same evening we saw the highly 
creative Chicago Opera Ballet per- 
form its version of “La Traviata” and 
found it an enormously lively and 
witty variation on an old theme. 


San Francisco Lists 
Strauss Premiere 

San Francisco.—Richard Strauss’s 
“Die Frau ohne Schatten” will be 


given its American premiere in the 
fall season of the San Francisco 


Opera. Leonie Rysanek, Eleanor 
Steber, Irene Dalis, Sebastian Feier- 
singer, and Otto Edelmann will head 
the cast. Leopold Ludwig will con- 
duct, and Paul Hager will stage the 
opera with designs by Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle. 

“Carmen” will be given a new 
production, to be designed by How- 
ard Bay. Risé Stevens will sing the 
title role, which will be staged by 
Dino Yannopoulos, with Arturo 
Basile, new to the company, as con- 
ductor. 

The 1959 repertoire will also con- 
sist of revivals of Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re”, “Die Meister- 
singer”, and “Otello”, and presenta- 
tions of “Aida”, “Madama Butterfly”, 
“Andrea Chenier”, “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”, “Ariadne auf Naxos”, “Don 
Giovanni”, “La Bohéme”, and a 
double bill of “Pagliacci” and Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana”. 


Three American Debuts 


Three European singers will make 
their American debuts with the com- 
pany: Sena Jurinac, Yugoslavian so- 
prano; Giuseppe Zampieri, Italian 
tenor; and Geraint Evans, Welsh bari- 
tone. Making debuts with the com- 
pany will be Lucine Amara and Mary 
Costa, sopranos; Edith Evans, mezzo- 
soprano; Jon Vickers, tenor; and 
Mario Zanasi, baritone. Theodor Upp- 
man will be on the roster, as will be 
Eileen Farrell, Leontyne Price, Mario 
Del Monaco, and George London. 

Vincenzo Giannini, of the Teatro 
Comunale in Bologna, Italy, has been 
signed as the new chorus master. 

The San Francisco season will open 
on Sept. 11 and close on Oct. 22. The 
over-all season will amount to ten 
weeks—the longest in its history— 
because it will include performances 
in Portland, Ore., Sept. 3 to 7, and a 
season in Southern California, Oct. 23 
to Nov. 10. 








Mrs. Mary Lou PLUGGE, Chairman of the DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC 
ARTS AT ADELPHI COLLEGE in New York, finds her NoreLco ‘Continental’ tape 
recorder an essential tool in speech instruction. Here Mrs. PLUGGE illustrates, to 
her lovely student CAROL SAMISCH, the proper way to produce a sound. Miss 
SAMISCH, in turn, repeats the sound into the tape recorder so that she may listen 
to an accurate reproduction of her own voice and compare it. Says Mrs. PLUGGE, 
“My NORELCO tape recorder is valuable to me for a number of reasons. There is 
an impressive tone quality in its reproduction of sound. Concomitant with this is 
the aid of the mechanical pause button which allows me to stop to analyze progress 
without turning off the machine. The control over recording is such that the possi- 
bility of accidental erasure is completely eliminated.” The NoRreELco ‘Continental’ 
is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, 
Dept. 1Z4, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, New York. 
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London 


(Continued from page 3) 

The revivals of “The Magic Flute”, 
under Peter Maag, and “Salome”, un 
der Reginald Goodall, were disappint 
ing. The former was slow and heavy; 
the latter, with Helga Pilarszyck as an 


attractive, if small-voiced Salome 
never really got going 
At Sadler's Wells, there has been 


the first stage performance in England 


of Dvorak's “Rusalka with Joan 
Hammond in the title role. This was 
excellently conducted by Vilem Tau 


sky. But neither the producer, Wendy 


Toye, nor the designer, James Bailey 
seemed to have captured the true 
magic of the piece. Certainly Miss 
Hammond did not, and she seemed 


quite miscast as the fey water sprite 
Far more successful was the revival 


of “Duke Bluebeard'’s Castle”, with 
David Ward and Victoria Elliott. This 
was given with Vaughan Williams 


“Riders to the 
The lelephone ; 

bill. “Fidelio 

Schwarz 


fine voice 


Sea and Menotti's 
an excellent triple 
conducted by Rudolf 
found Elizabeth Fretwell in 
as Leonore, and introduced 
first-rate bass-baritone in 
Raimund Herincx, who sang the best 
Pizarro London has heard since the 
pre-war Janssen interpretation 

Among the most enjoyable 
atic events this season 
evenings by the 


us to i 


oper 
were the two 
Virtuosi di Roma 
under Renato Fasano at the Festival 
Hall. They offered two double bills 
‘Il Maestro di Cappella” and “Il 
Filosofo di Campagna” on one night 
and “La Serva Padrona” and “Le 
Cantatrici Villane on the second 
rhis last-named work was nothing 
short of a riot, with Sesto Bruscan 
tint and Paolo Pedani offering hilari 


ous interpretations of Don Bucefalo 
and Don Marco, and Elena Rizzieri 
Adriana Martino and Laura Zannini 


all enjoying themselves as the village 
maidens who want to sing in opera 


Soviet Visitors 


In the concert field the most inter 
esting event of the weeks after Christ 


mas was the Tchaikovsky festival 
organized by Harold Holt Limited 
The London Philharmonic was con 
ducted by Constantin Ivanov and 


Kyril Kondrashin, both first-rate musi 
cians and masters of the baton. (The 
opening concert conducted at 
very short notice by William Stein 
berg, owing to the sudden illness of 
Mr. Ivanov.) Emil Gilels, Leonid 
Kogan and Rostropovitch were the in- 
strumentalist and Galina Vishnev 
skaya wife of Rostropovitch and 
leading soprano at the Bolshoi, gave 
us all an object lesson in how Tati 
anas Letter Scene in “Onegin” should 
be sung. As a sort of pendant to the 
Ichaikovsky, Messrs. Gilels, Kogan 
and RKostropovitch joined forces to 
play in a comprising the 
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program 


Archduke lrio the Shostokovitch 
Piano Trio, and Tchaikovsky's Piano 
Trio in A minor 

The BBC orchestra's fortnightly 


Wednesday series continued with con 
certs conducted by Hans Schmidt 
Isserstedt who gave us a first-rate 
Eroica” and joined with Tibor Varga 
in a brilliant performance of the Berg 
Violin Concerto; Nino Sanzogno, who 
elicited some fine playing in Mendels 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony and intro 
duced us to Petrassi’s Piano Concerto 
(soloist, Pietro Scarpini); and Rudolf 


Schwartz, whose conducting of Mah- 
ler’s Fifth Symphony was the most 
brilliant thing he has done in London. 

William Steinberg distinguished 
himself with an exciting and original 
performance of “Belshazzar’s Feast”, 
with the London Philharmonic; and 
Constantin Silvestri likewise gave an 
exciting concert in the Music of the 
20th Century series with the same 
orchestra, devoted to Britten, Stravin- 
sky and Bartok. John Pritchard's con- 
cert for the Royal Philharmonic in- 
cluded Nielsen's Fifth Symphony; and 
Herbert von Karajan scored his usual 
triumph with the Philharmonia in an 
orthodox program devoted to Strauss 
and Ravel 

In the recital world we have 
heard Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Kim Borg, Hermann 
Prey, and Josef Greindl, among sing- 
ers; Rosalyn Tureck, Gyorgy Cziffra, 
Annie Fischer, and Julius Katchen, 
among pianists 


Vienna 


(Continued from page 3) 
Go-Round”). The ballet mistress, Dia 
Luca, had a good opening 

The Volksoper, moreover, is brush 
ing up some of its successful operas in 
honor of the 60 years of its existence 
This could not be fully approved in 
the case of Orff's “Die Bernauerin”, 
but certainly with regard to Auber’s 
harmless “Fra Diavolo”, with the 
charming Per Grundén in the title 
role, and particularly in the case of 
the enthusiastically greeted revival of 


Cole Porter's “Kiss Me, Kate’, in 
which Sonja Mottl-Preger and Olive 
Moorfield as well as Alfred Liewehr 


displayed charm and acting talent 

The concert season is running its 
full course; a wealth of events of 
fairly high standing but without any 
sensational note in them, are taking 
place every night by twos or threes 

A growing return to Baroque music 
is to be noted. This may possibly be 
due to the fact that modern com 
posers are again striving for the per 
fection of the form belonging to even 
less inspired pieces of Baroque music 
An ensemble called Concentus Music- 
us performed music by Heinrich 
Bieber, Georg Muffat and Buxtehude 
on old instruments in the magnificent 
hall of the Schwarzenberg Palace 

In one of the recent Philharmonic 
Concerts Herbert von Karajan 
demonstrated his interest in modern 
music by placing Webern's Five Move- 
ments for Strings between Brahms’s 


Second Symphony and_ Richard 
Strauss’s “Don Juan”. Lorin Maazel 
conducted Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique” 
This young conductor is too self 
willed in following his own ideas, 


which proved disadvantageous in his 
Debussy interpretation 


Cherkassky Heard 


Shura Cherkassky gave a magnifi- 
cent performance of Khachaturian’s 
Piano Concerto. A very rounded per- 
formance of Haydn's “Creation”, with 
Wilma Lipp, Anton Dermota and Wal 
ter Berry in the solo parts, was given 
classical features by Volkmar An 
dreae’s widely known and appreciated 
conducting qualities. 

We were further indebted for 
chamber-music playing to Enrico 
Mainardi and Carlo Zecchi. In one of 
their sonata recitals Mr. Mainardi pre 
sented himself as the composer of a 
Sonata for Piano and Cello, an inter 


fine 





esting piece of work written in a 
serial technique. Isolde Ahlgrimm, 
the excellent cembalo player, likewise 
included a piece of modern music in 
her recent concert with the chamber 
orchestra of the Konzerthausgesell- 
schaft. She chose Martinu’s Concerto 
for Cembalo and Orchestra, which is 
not a ponderous work, but modifies 
attractive folkish melodies in an im- 
pressionist style of coloring. 


Rio To Observe 
Opera Anniversary 


Rio de Janeiro.—During the next 
months the ABC/Pro Arte Society 
will present Michael Rabin, violinist; 
William Primrose, violist; and Theresa 
Green-Coleman, soprano, all from the 
United States. Other artists to appear 
in this series are Emil Gilels, Wil- 
helm Backhaus, Pierre  Barbizet, 
Giuseppe Postiglione, and Edith 
Pitcht-Exenfeld, pianists; the Janacek 
Quartet; and several chamber orches- 
tras. 

The visit to Brazil of the National 
Symphony, of Washington, D. C., is 
awaited with keen interest, in view of 
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the excellent impression made by the 
New York Philharmonic in 1958 here. 

The Municipal Theatre is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. An excep- 
tional opera season is planned. Among 
the operas to be heard are “Die 
Walkiire”, “Der Rosenkavalier”, Pou- 
lenc’s “Les Dialogues des Carmé- 
lites”, and several works from the 
standard repertoire. Maria Meneghini 
Callas and Giuseppe di Stefano may 
be among the list of internationally 
known singers being engaged. The 
presence of Frank de Quell and Mar- 
gherita Wallmann as stage directors 
seems assured. For the gala evening 
of the celebration a performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony is 
planned. 

The Cultura Artistica Society also 
intends to bring outstanding American 
artists to Rio during this next season, 
including Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists; Erno Valasek, violinist; 
Lawrence Winters, baritone; Betty 
Allen, soprano; and the Paganini 
Quartet. In addition, the Prague 
Chamber Orchestra; Alexander Jenner, 
Austrian pianist; and Sainz de la 


Maza, guitarist, will make their Rio 
debuts. 


Herbert J. Friedmann 
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at Rome’s Teatro della Cometa. From 


the left: Mafalda Micheluzzi, Giuseppe Baratti, Giovanna Fioroni. Director 


Luciano Salce is in the pit 


New Opera Company in Rome 
Adds Zest to Season 


By WittiaMm WEAVER 


Rome.—While the Teatro dell’‘Opera 
continues in its doldrums, with old 
productions of standard works, a new 
little theatre in the shadow of the 
Capitoline Hill has given the Rome 
season a much-needed shot in the arm 

The Teatro della Cometa was cre- 
ated this year by Countess Maria 
Letizia Jecci-Blunt, a_ well-known 
patroness of the arts. The theatre, 
which is located in her palazzo in via 
dell’ Aracoeli, has a personal, intimate 
quality; and though it is run like an 
ordinary theatre, performances there 
have th. air of a private party. 

The festive spirit prevailed in the 
two opera programs given in late 
March (the theatre’s first months were 
devoted to straight plays). Cimarosa’s 


“Le Trame deluse” is a neglected 
work, full of good music, sprightly 
tunes and tender scenes, alternated 





with elegant ensemble numbers—all 


hung on the familiar opera-buffa plot 
of a foolish old man looking for a 
wife, falling victim to a pair of scoun- 
drels—though, in this case, the old 
man finally has the best of it, and the 
discovered. 


scoundrels are 






A youthful cast, headed by Sesto 
Bruscantini as the Neapolitan rogue, 
was led by the young American con- 
ductor Nicola Rescigno, who gave 
shape and grace to the whole evening 
Mr. Bruscantini was perfect, and 
Franco Calabrese, as the deluded Don 
Artabano, was equally at ease, 
musically and_ scenically. Luciano 
Salce devised good movements for all 
the performers, and Pier Luigi Pizzi's 
sober and elegant set, placed on a 
revolving stage, enabled the director 
to avoid boring scene changes and 
long waits. 


rriple Bill 


Mr. Rescigno also conducted the 
second opera evening at the Cometa, 
devoted to three works in one act: “Il 
Té delle tre”, by the young Italian 
Gino Negri; a stage version of Bach's 
“Coffee” Cantata; and “El Retablo de 
maese Pedro” by Falla. Again Mr. 
Rescigno’s sensitive conducting did 
much to keep the evening going. 

Negri’s little opera is, unashamedly, 
a kind of joke, with very few musical 
pretensions. It is the story of a bandit 
who disguises himself as a famous 
soprano and, after singing a series of 
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parody-songs, robs three mad music- 
loving ladies. The parodies are hilari- 
ous: a nonsense-text “Purcell” aria, a 
French music-hall number, a pseudo- 
Tosti salon piece, and a Negro Spirit- 
ual, the only intelligible word of 
which is “Moses”. The success of the 
opera depends on the bravura of the 
leading singer, who in this case was 
the tenor Alfredo Bianchini, a brilliant 
comedian and a good musician. The 
batty ladies were also excellent: Lydia 
Johnson (a former music-hall star in 
Italy), Giusi Raspani Dandolo, and 
Elvira Cortese. 

The “Coffee” Cantata was, scenic- 
ally, pretty dull going after the Negri 
divertissement. Eminently successful, 
on the other hand, was the Falla 
work, a real masterpiece, well sung by 
Luciana Gasperi (El Trujaman) and 
Renato Cesari (Don Quijote) and 
splendidly acted by the puppets of 
Vittorio Podrecca (they are veterans 
in their roles, having also performed 
at the Piccola Scala). 

Pier Luigi Pizzi designed delight- 
fully varied sets and costumes for the 
three operas, and the direction of 
Flaminio Bollini — except for the 
Bach, where he clearly threw in the 
sponge—was discreet and well suited 
to the character of the theatre. 


Fasano Ensemble Plays Vivaldi 


The Accademia Santa Cecilia of- 
fered us Renato Fasano directing his 
world-renowned Virtuosi di Roma in 
an exceptional pair of concerts, de- 
voted exclusively to the complete 
cycle of Vivaldi’s “Estro Armonico”. 
Mr. Fasano’s group is especially asso- 
ciated with the work of the Venetian 
composer, and their two concerts in 
Rome were particularly successful. 

At the same time, the Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra has had some interesting 
programs. The soprano Magda Lazslo 
sang three scenes from _ Berg’s 
“Wozzeck”; the young composer 
Mario Zafred’s Sixth Symphony was 
given its first performance (which I 
was unfortunately unable to attend): 
and Pietro Scarpini—widely consid- 
ered Italy’s best pianist—played Pro- 
kofieff's First Piano Concerto, with 
the orchestra directed by Ferruccio 
Scaglia. Mr. Scarpini’s reading of this 
work—unfamiliar to Italian audiences 

was technically perfect and a bril- 
liant interpretation. 


Gilels Recital Praised 


Prokofieff was also featured in the 
recital of Emil Gilels, who played in 
Rome under the sponsorship of the 
Accademia Filarmonica. The Soviet 
pianist showed not only a superhuman 
sureness of technique, but a rare inter- 
pretative sensitivity. The piano, in his 
hands, became an instrument with 
many different voices. Playing like 
this has not been heard for some time 
in Rome 

True to its interest in modern 
music, the Accademia Filarmonica 
also presented a chamber concert, in- 
cluding mostly works by living com- 
posers. Virgilio Mortari’s “Stabat 
Mater” (for two female voices, two 
horns, timpani, piano, and strings) is 
a work of sound craftsmanship, but 
with a kind of detachment oddly alien 
to the subject. Wladimir Vogel’s “12 
Varietudes” were being performed for 
the first time in Italy; a series of 
exercises for clarinet, violin, cello, and 
flute, these pieces were a mixture of 
interesting and boring stretches—a 
work too long for its weight. 

Of greater interest, Luigi 
piccola’s Divertimento in quattro 
esercizi was the real success of the 
program. An early work of this im- 
portant composer (written in 1934), 
the Divertimento is a setting of some 
charming love poems of the 13th 


Dalla- 


April, 1959 


century, for soprano, accompanied by 
flute, oboe, clarinet, viola, and cello. 
The settings are of infinite grace and 
elegance, following archaic forms 
(Bourrée, Sicilienne, etc.) with modern 
intention. A young Australian so- 
prano, Margaret Baker, sang this diffi- 
cult suite with great style and un- 
erring musicianship. 


Rome Radio Orchestra among Best 


Among the best concerts—especially 
from the point of content—are those 
of the Radio Italiana’s Third Program, 
which are performed publicly every 
Saturday night in Rome. The Rome 
Radio Orchestra is one of Italy’s best, 
and the chorus—under Nino Anto- 
nellini, is one of the few in Italy that 
can handle texts in German, French, 
and English (they performed “The 
Dream of Gerontius” splendidly last 
year) with equal facility. Since Christ- 
mas, they have given a series of first- 
rate concerts under various conduc- 
tors. Perhaps the outstanding con- 
ductor was Sergiu Celibidache, who 
led two programs, the first featuring 
“Trois pas de Triton” (a suite from 
the ballet “Ondine”) by Hans Werner 
Henze; and the second consisting in 
portions of Monteverdi's “Vespro 
della Beata Vergine” and an excep- 
tionally fine rendition of Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony. Rudolf Kempe con- 
ducted an excellent edition of the 
Haydn Cello Concerto, superbly 
played by Antonio Janigro, well 
known as the founder and director of 
I Solisti di Zagreb. Substituting for 
Herman Scherchen, Feruccio Scaglia 
conducted Mahler's Second Sym- 
phony. It was a noble, but not wholly 
successful effort; still, Mahler is so 
rarely heard in Italy, that it was a 
laudable undertaking. 


Foreign Academies’ Contributions 


Any account of the musical activi- 
ties of Rome must include a mention 
of the work done by the various for- 
eign Academies. These organizations 

—along with similar foreign institu- 
tions like the USIS and the British 
Council—not only propagate the 
music of their various nations, but 
also sponsor a number of other 
musical events. The Austrian Acad- 
emy has been giving a series of pro- 
grams honoring Haydn; the German 
Academy has sponsored the formation 
of a Bach society, which performs 
regularly. The USIS caused a stir in 
Rome with a program of John Cage’s 
music and a discussion afterwards 
with the composer (who later ap- 
peared on Italian TV’s big quiz pro- 
gram as an authority on mushrooms). 

Recently the Swiss Institute has 
offered a fascinating series of recital- 
talks by the distinguished Italian 
pianist Renata Borgatti. The series of 
five concerts is dedicated to the analy- 
sis and performance of both books of 
the “Well-Tempered Clavier”. Miss 
Borgatti is well-known in Rome as a 
teacher; in these programs, her com- 
mentary is illuminating even for those 
who know the works well; and her 
performance of the preludes and 
fugues is masterly. Rome may be—as 
some Romans _insist—a_ provincial 
city; but there is plenty to keep a 
music-lover occupied here. 


Celia Franca Gives 
Last Performance 


Toronto.—Celia Franca, formerly 
of Sadler's Wells Ballet, and leading 
dancer of other major British and 
European companies, has been inter- 
nationally known for most of the past 
decade as founder, prima ballerina 
and artistic director of the National 
Ballet of Canada. She made her last 


performing appearance on a Canadian 
stage in this city, at the Royal Alex- 
andra Theatre, on the evening of Feb. 
28, and on completion of her March 
schedule of performances on a United 
States circuit her performing career 
came to an end, so that she may devote 
all her energies and talents to man- 
agerial functions as artistic director of 
the company she created in 1951. 
Her final Canadian performance 
was as Giselle, a role in which she 
always has excelled. She had a dis- 
tinguished, capacity audience, and 
more than 2,000 tardy ticket seekers 
had to be turned away. Miss Franca's 
interpretation of the Slavonic legend 
of the Wilis was an esthetically sen- 
sational experience for those who like 
its classical quality and its sympathetic 
music by Adam. In addition to her 
own work in a role that suits her 
ballet genius so well, Miss Franca had 
imbued her company with a full con- 
viction of Giselle’s symbolic validity. 
Angela Leigh succeeded most ad- 
mirably in portraying the aristocratic 
stateliness of the Countess with the 
fluent grace of an accomplished 
dancer. Lois Smith was subtly eerie as 
the undoubted Queen of her ghostly 
band of Wilis. Davis Adams as Al- 
brecht, and Lawrence Adams as the 
gamekeeper, gave eloquent characteri- 
zations. The musical director, George 


Crum, who has conducted every per- 
formance by the company since its 
inception, showed a fine sensitivity for 
ballet rhythms and an intuitive under- 
standing of the personalities of 
dancers. —Colin Sabiston 


Pennario Praised 
In London Recital 


London.—In a recital in Wigmore 
Hall on March 20, Leonard Pennario 
demonstrated that he is a great per- 
former of Debussy and Lizst, possess- 
ing all the command of dynamics and 
brilliance of technique to give full 
measure to both atmosphere and 
drama. There was beautifully clear 
articulation as well as many fine 
gradations of tone color in such 
Debussy pieces as “Ondine”, and 
Liszt’s “Funérailles” had a dark, ma- 
jestic performance, in which the left 
hand provided some quite phenomenal 

stave playing. 
he. Pome was also heard in 
Rachmaninofl’s Third Piano Concerto 
with the London Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Anatole Fistoulari, in the 
Festival Hall on March 30. His per- 
formance was hailed as a memorable 
one for its particularly keen inter- 
pretative sensibility. 
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THE DANCE ARTS GROUP 
Four Superb Dancers and 
Narrator 
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John Bauer, violinist 
John San Ambrogio, cellist 
Jack Ervin, pianist 


EUGENE HAYNES 
Pianist 
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Violinist 
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Cellist 
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Pianist 
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Pianist 
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Pianist-Composer 
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Town Hall Festival of Music 


Town Hall, March 2 
conducted the second of three pro- 
grams in Town Hall's first annual 
festival of music. Three strikingly 
different directions in modern music 
were exemplified by the music of the 
composers represented 


Eric Simon 


Richard Strauss’s Serenade for 13 
Wind Instruments, Op. 7, written at 
the age of 17, is solidly rooted in 


Schumann and 
chromatic, 
Strauss 
present 


Alban 


Mendelssohn, but the 
often rather sentimental 
idiom of later years is also 
Berg’s Chamber Concerto 
for Violin and Piano with 13 Wind 
Instruments (1925) written for 
Schoenberg's 50th birthday, is a com 
piex, often intellectualized work, em 
ploying the serial technique, which 
has pungent, sensitive lyricism of 
much beauty Roman Totenberg, 
violinist, and Claude Frank, pianist, 
were the extraordinarily skillful solo- 
ists 

Stravinsky's Suite from 
du Soldat” is a model for its dry wit, 
economical use of resources, and 
rhythmical and melodic vitality. The 
musicians played with good balance, 
clarity and perceptiveness. Mr. Simon 
exercised careful control _ a 


“L’ Histoire 


Francescatti Plays 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or 
mandy, conductor. Zino Francescatti, 


violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 3 
Orchestral Suite from “The 

Black Maskers Sessions 
Violin Concerto Walton 


Suite from “The Firebird 
Violin Concerto No. | 
(Arranged by 


What a 


Stravinsky 
D major Paganini 
Francescatti) 


delight to write a review 
without a single negative note! For 
these four performances deserve the 
highest praise; they were not only 
technically transcendent but inspired. 

Never have I heard Roger Session’s 
music for Andreyev’s gloomy and 
symbolic play so brilliantly, so com 
pellingly played. It has always seemed 
a bit drawn-out before, but this per 


formance almost made it seem too 
short. The fascinating details of Ses- 
sions’ highly original and macabre 


orchestration and harmony were viv 
idly conveyed. The composer, who 
was present, must have been delighted, 
and Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra 
well deserved the thunderous ap- 
plause 

Zino Francescatti 
of William Walton's Violin Concerto 
seem like marble, and the orchestra 
gave him an accompaniment that was 
a constant joy to the ear. When a 
composer takes appallingly vulgar and 
commonplace material and weaves it 
as cleverly as this, I, for one, am 
willing to accept his work on its own 
terms. The fantastic difficulties of the 
concerto (which was composed for 
Jascha Heifetz in 1939) disappeared 
like smoke under Mr. Francescatti’s 
faultless fingers 

The Paganini concerto, skillfully 
and tactfully arranged by the soloist, 
was also a case of interpretative en- 
noblement. Mr. Francescatti made its 
long-breathed melodies soar and its 
wild passagework untangle with un 
believable naturalness. Fistfuls of 
chords, double-stop harmonics, light- 
ning changes of bow and fingers 
nothing fazed him. And the orchestra 


made the stucco 
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played the perfunctory accompani- 
ment as if it were Mozart. 

To make the evening perfect, Mr. 
Ormandy conducted the “Firebird” 
Suite so imaginatively, and the or- 
chestra played it so incandescently, 
that we were all stunned. R. S. 


Serkin Heard 
In Brahms Concerto 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


conductor. Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 6: 
Overture to “Oberon” Weber 


‘Symphonie de Danses” André Jolivet 
(First New York Performance) 
Symphony No. 93, in D Haydn 
Piano Concerto in D minor Brahms 

This third and final concert of the 
season by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under George Szell lived up to the 
air of expectance which permeated 
the hall even before the concert be- 





Charles Leiren 


Rudolf Serkin 


gan. Mr. Szell set the 
reading of the tired old “Oberon” 
Overture that must have made more 
than one jaded concertgoer prick up 
his ears in surprise and delight. No 
less revealing was the performance 
of the Haydn symphony. Purists may 
quibble as to whether or not Haydn 
should be played by a full modern 
orchestra, but the greatness of Haydn 
was made manifest in no uncertain 
terms in this performance 

To cap the climax, there was Ru- 
dolf Serkin, in magnificent form, in a 
performance of the Brahms D minor 
Concerto, which for breadth of con- 
ception, transcendent mastery, and 
volcanic inner drive was as memorable 
as it was heaven-storming. Mr. Szell 
and the orchestra matched him in 
sweep and in subtlety, and the audi- 
ence roared its approval at the close. 
The concert was a Benefit for the 
Pension Fund and Mr. Serkin had 
generously offered his services 

The only disappointment of the 
evening was the new work, which 
promised more in the program notes 
than it fulfilled. Jolivet’s “Symphonie 
de Danses”, composed in 1940, is 
neither a symphony nor dance music. 
According to the composer, it is a 
kind. of esoteric musico-philosophical 
fusion of Western and Oriental musi- 
cal idioms and ideas. The ideas, how- 
ever, are commonplace and the ex- 
oticism a mere Hollywoodish veneer. 
The final section, a sensuous dirge- 
like chorale, rises to a ritualistic erotic 
climax that is quite thrilling, but this, 
too, fades out in a typical Hollywood 
“sunset” ending. The whole work is 
cinematic in the sense that the sec- 
tions dissolve and fade from one tonal 
vista to another, which proved to be 
an interesting device in itself—R. K. 


pace with a 


Szigeti Soloist 
With Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic, Pierre 


Monteux conducting. Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 7: 


“Le Tombeau de Couperin” Ravel 
Violin Concerto, D minor Bach 
“Rapsodie Espagnole” Ravel 
“Reverie et Caprice”, Op. 8 Berlioz 
“Daphnis et Chloé”, Suites 

Nos. 1 and 2 Ravel 


Some 47 years ago, Maurice Ravel's 
sumptuous score for Fokine’s “Daph- 
nis et Chloé” had its first theatre per- 
formance when the Diaghileff Ballets 
Russes gave the work at the Théatre 
du Chatelet in Paris, on June 8, 1912. 
The conductor was the 37-year-old 
Pierre Monteux, who had become con- 
ductor for the Diaghileff company in 
1911 and was to accompany it to the 
United States in 1916. 

Small wonder, therefore, that this 
performance by the Philharmonic 
under the same conductor, almost a 
half century later, was so miracu- 
lously beautiful. For Mr. Monteux 
has retained his freshness of feeling, 
his magnificent conducting technique, 
and he has added the mellowness and 
poise that only a lifetime of service to 
music can bring. In the other Ravel 
works, also the most exquisite refine- 
ment and taste were combined with 
complete lucidity of detail. What a 
lesson in that classic precision which 
is a fundamental French trait—and so 
often missed by foreign interpreters of 
French music! 

As far as his noble conception of 
the Bach Concerto was concerned, one 
welcomed the Joseph Szigeti whom 
one has honored through the years as 
an equally vital performer of the 
music of the past and of the present. 
Technically speaking, one could note 
sadly the deterioration in a technique 
that was in its prime a marvel. 

Berlioz composed the little “Réverie 
et Caprice” in 1839 for the Belgian 
violinist Alexandre Artét. It is more 
than an occasional piece in its original 
design and scoring, but it seemed a 
bit labored and lacking in lyric ideas 
at first hearing. I was grateful for an 
opportunity to hear it. Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra provided impeccable 
accompaniments for Mr. Szigeti. 

At the conclusion of the “Daphnis 
et Chloé” suites, the orchestra joined 
the audience in its tribute to this 
master conductor, who is as jovial as 
he is venerable. —R. S. 


Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Chorus in Debut 


Brooklyn Philharmonia, Siegfried 
Landau, conductor; Rosa Savoia, so- 
prano; Tamara Bering, mezzo-soprano; 
John Druary, tenor; Lee Cass, bass- 
baritone, and the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monia Choral Society. Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, March 7: 

“A Psalm of David” Dello Joio 
Symphony No. 9 Beethoven 

The fifth and final concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonia’s fifth season 
under the direction of Siegfried Lan- 
dau attracted a capacity audience to 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Beethoven's “Choral” Symphony 
and Norman Dello Joio’s “A Psalm of 
David” were the two works which 
served as the debut for the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia Choral Society. The 


chorus of 108 voices was formed last 
fall by Mr. Landau and has been 
holding weekly rehearsals. It was an- 
nounced that next season the group 
would sing the Brahms “Requiem”. 
Dressed in scarlet robes with white 
collars, the singers stood on risers be- 
hind the orchestra players. The chorus 
proved more effective in the Dello Joio 


work than in the more strenuous 
Beethoven. 
Mr. Dello Joio’s work, commis- 


sioned in 1951, is a setting of Psalm 
No. 50, the “Deus deorum”. Its poly- 
phonic effects are sometimes stunning, 
and the music is gratifying to sing as 
well as to hear, so well has the com- 
poser balanced the four groups of 
voices against an orchestral accom- 
paniment that adds emphasis to the 
dramatic elements of the text. Mr. 
Dello Joio was called on to take a 
bow. 

As for the Beethoven, the opening 
movements had some ragged playing 
in the strings, but the slow movement 
was well played. The quartet of solo- 
ists also was good. John Druary, 
tenor, and Lee Cass, a fine bass-bari- 
tone, made the most of their brief 
solos, and Rosa Savoia, soprano, and 
Tamara Bering, mezzo-soprano, blend- 
ed well with the men. The chorus 
labored valiantly, and Mr. Landau 
whipped everyone along to the climax, 
which brought a prolonged ovation 
for all the participants. —W 


Masselos Heard 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Pierre 
Monteux conducting. William Mas- 
selos, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 8, 
3:00 p.m.: 

“Le Tombeau de Couperin” Ravel 
Prélude, “L’Apres-midi d'un Faune” 


Debussy 

Piano Concerto No. 2 Saint-Saens 

Prelude to “Fervaal” D' Indy 
“Dapnis et Chloé”, Suites Nos. | 

and 2 Ravel 

Pierre Monteux seems to have 

found the secret of eternal youth. 


Though he will be 84 on April 4, his 
music-making—and evidently his ap- 
proach to life—remain ever young. 
Except for the D’Indy Prelude to 
“Fervaal”, this writer has heard these 
French works countless times and Mr. 
Monteux has conducted them repeat- 
edly throughout his illustrious career. 
But he made the music breathe of 
those wondrous sensations that come 
from the miracle of first discovery. 

The afternoon's soloist William 
Masselos received a thunderous ova- 
tion for his performance of the Saint- 
Saéns Second Piano Concerto. It was 
well deserved. His was an eloquent 
performance, perhaps more serious 
than the music actually is, though the 
Scherzo was a marvel for its delicacy 
and lightness of touch. Mr. Masselos 
displayed technique to burn, and if 
the pianist did not approach the work 
with all its accustomed elegance, one 
can only assume that he did not choose 
to. All in all, it was such a convincing 
interpretation that it made one wish 
to hear Mr. Masselos more often in 
New York. 

The two Ravel works were played 
in the week’s earlier concerts. The 
D'Indy Prelude to the opera “Fer- 
vaal”, which was first performed in 
1897, evoked in some four minutes 
a mood of gentle melancholy. 

—F. M., Jr. 
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William Masselos 


Mantovani and His New Music 


Carnegie Hall, March 8.—A pro- 
gram of favorite popular tunes and 
semi-classics was offered to a large 
and enthusiastic audience, most of 
whom, judging from the applause 
given the concerimaster, were seeing 
Mantovani for the first time. He had 
his orchestra well-drilled, and they re- 
sponded to his smooth and carefully 
employed rubatos with precision. The 
concert was pleasant and informal, 
with Mantovani making unpreten- 
tious introductions before each num- 
ber. 

The piece by Berg on the program 
was by Wal Berg, called “Devils 
Dance”, and featured varied per- 
cussion effects. Perhaps the finest 
number was a nice arrangement of 
“Greensleeves”; this melody is surely 
indestructibly beautiful, having sur- 
vived multifarious arrangements and 
the centuries alike. 


Ferras in Debut 
With Bostonians 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Christian Ferras, violinist. 
Carneige Hall, March 11: 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” Suite 

Symphony No. 4 (“Deliciae 
Basilienses’’) 

Violin Concerto 


The 25-year-old French violinist 
Christian Ferras made his New York 
debut at this concert and at once 
established himself as a major figure 
among the artists of his generation. 
His performance of the Brahms Con- 
certo was memorable for its tonal 
richness and splendor, for its pro- 
found feeling, and for its remarkable 
blending of maturity with tempera- 
mentai fire. 

Whether in the dark and voluptuous 
regions of the lower strings or whether 
on the golden and sunbright heights 
of the upper, his playing was always 
full of color and intensity. He was 
not afraid to compel the instrument to 
its utmost in climaxes, and his few 
roughnesses and deviations from per- 
fect pitch seemed musically right and 
inevitable. In the Adagio, his cantdlena 
was hauntingly lovely in line and 
texture; and the tricky finale was not 
(as it so often becomes) a struggle, 
but a triumph. Mr. Munch and the 
orchestra gave Mr. Ferras of their 
best, and there is none better. 

The whole evening was one pro- 
longed delight. Honegger’s Fourth 
Symphony (subtitled “the delights of 
Basle”) is one of the most fascinating 
works in modern music. It is frankly 
autobiographical and we sense every- 
where in it a fantastically sensitive 
soul and imagination, coupled with a 
brilliant mind. Its orchestration alone 
is a miracle of deftness and original- 
ity, and Honegger the contrapuntist 
and harmonist accomplish comparable 
prodigies. Charles Munch introduced 


Fauré 


Honegger 
Brahms 
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this masterpiece to the United States 
on Dec. 30, 1948, with the New York 
Philharmonic, and he obviously both 
loves and understands it completely. 
No less masterly was the playing of 
the charming Fauré suite. —R. S. 
Mayes Soloist 

With Bostonians 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Samuel Mayes, cellist. Car- 
negie Hall, March 14, 2:30 p.m.: 
“Royal Hunt and Storm”, 

from “The Trojans” 

“Schelomo” 


“Symphonia Domestica”, Op. 53 Pen 


Knowing that the Boston Symphony 
possesses one of the most lustrous 
string sections among the world’s 
great orchestras, it was not very sur- 
prising to note that its first cellist, 
Samuel Mayes, is an incontestable 
master of his instrument. He not only 
played the entrancingly beautiful and 
much too seldom heard Bloch Rhap- 
sody in technically impeccable fash- 
ion, but also succeeded in giving his 
part of a wide range of mood and 
sentiment, without ever overstepping 
that dangerous border to sobbing 
sentimentality. His tone was never 
thick, his spacious bowing comple- 
mented the nuanced timbre of his 
vibrato, and his rhythmic impetus 
gave the work accent and emotional 
continuity. Berlioz’s “Royal Hunt and 
Storm” music, conceived with sweep- 
ing élan by Mr. Munch, set the audi- 
ence in the right romantic mood for 
Mr. Mayes’s eloquent and memorable 
performance. 

The Bostonians’ 73rd New York 
season closed with a detailed and 
vivid performance of the Strauss tone 
poem. Mr. Munch obviously took 
great pains to inject the dull family 
life of a German bourgeois with some 
spark and interest for today’s listener, 
but all his affectionate care in inter- 
preting Mr. Strauss’s domestic joys 
and dissensions could not soothe the 
discord between the work’s lack of 
musical content and abundance of 
technical expenditure. —J.F.S. 


Debussy Opera Given 
By Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, 
Morel, conducting. Phyllis 
(Mélisande), Regina Resnik 
viéve), Mildred Allen (Yniold), Nico- 
lai Gedda (Pelléas), Martial Singher 
(Golaud), Kenneth Smith (Arkel), Cal- 
vin Marsh (Doctor). Carnegie Hall, 
March 14: 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


Jean 
Curtin 
(Gene- 


Debussy 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” remains a 
problem child. Acknowledged as one 
of the masterpieces of the lyric thea- 
tre, it has never, in our country at 
least, been able to achieve a perma- 
nent foothold in the repertory, and 
even revivals in the opera houses are 
becoming rare. One welcomed this 
concert version, therefore. The head- 
aches of the theatre production could 
be bypassed, and it was reasonable to 
assume that in Carnegie Hall the audi- 
ence would not talk through the music 
that accompanies the scene changes. 
But as this performance by the New 
York Philharmonic proved, a concert 
version—or at least this specific one 
—is not a satisfactory answer. 

In the first place, it came as some- 
thing of a shock (though it should not 
have) to see the performers lined up 
before the orchestra singing rather 
than enacting their tragic drama. The 
enchantment of “Pelléas” in the cold 
light of the concert hall, with all its 
bones laid bare, so to speak, turned 
into something quite unenchanting. It 
was never made clearer to this listener 
that “Pelléas” is too tightly bound to 


the theatre to be divorced from it. 
There was still another reason for 
disappointment. Scenes and interludes 
were cut. 

I do not think that the faults of the 
performance rested entirely with the 
participants themselves. Jean Morel 
conducted, taking the assignment from 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who is still re- 
cuperating from his recent illness. Mr. 
Morel had directed the opera before 
in New York, and he is known for his 
work in the French repertory, but he 
had an off night. True, the orchestra 
often shimmered, but that elusive, 
poetic flexibility of the score was miss- 
ing. 

The principals were all highly gifted 
singers. Martial Singher is famous in 
the French repertory, and his mastery 
of his role’s style and of its dramatic 
content set a standard that would be 
hard to equal. Also admirable was 
Nicolai Gedda, whose command of 
French, involvement in the character, 
and beautifully used voice made for a 
compelling Pelléas. Phyllis Curtin sang 
with purity of tone and intelligence, 
but the elfin, childlike quality of 
Mélisande were missing. Regina Res- 
nik, as Geneviéve, and Kenneth Smith, 
as Arkel, also sang with sonorous and 
rich sounds, though again one wished 
for more deeply penetrating character- 
izations. In the difficult role of Yniold, 
Mildred Allen acquitted herself well, 
and Calvin Marsh did competently as 
the Doctor. These are my reactions to 
the performance, but my colleague in 
the space below has a more cheerful 
report to voice of a later performance. 

—F. M.., Jr. 


The gloomy reports of previous 
performances certainly did not apply 
to the Sunday afternoon concert on 
March 15. Mr. Gedda gave an im- 
passioned and poetic performance; he 
was, in fact, the best Pelléas I remem- 
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ber having heard. Mr. Singher was 
superb, despite touches of strain; and 
Mr. Smith brought to the music of 
Arkel both tenderness and compassion. 
All of the singers seemed inspired, 
and the orchestra and Mr. Morel also 
outdid themselves, as if to make this 
final interpretation a memorable one. 
They well deserved the long ovation 
they received. —R. S. 


Winograd Conducts 
The Art of Fugue 


Town Hall, March 16.—The 14 
Contrapuncti of “The Art of Fugue” 
were performed in an arrangement 
edited for string orchestra and con- 
ducted by Arthur Winograd. There 
have been a number of arrangements 
of this work, as Bach did not indicate 
the instrumentation. Mr. Winograd’s 
version had welcome homogeneity to 
recommend it. 

Mr. Winograd rose to the challenge 
admirably, supplying tempos, dynamic 
and phrase markings which were in- 
nately musical and logical, and usually 
conveying basic emotional character 
for each fugue. Lines were in classical 
proportion to one another; the whole 
and each of its parts were lucidly set 
forth. 

The final, uncompleted fugue stops 
abruptly, shortly after Bach had in- 
troduced his signature into the music 
(B flat-A-C-B). Mr. Winograd chose 
not to fabricate an ending, and one 

was grateful not to miss the moving 
experience of the abrupt break - 


Mancinelli Heard 
With Orchestral Association 


¢ arnegie Hall, March 17.—The 
season’s third concert of the National 
Orchestral Association, under the 
direction of John Barnett, featured the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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‘Continued from page 
first New York performance of Robert 


Ward's Symphony No. 4. The work, 
written in three movements and of 
about 20 minutes in duration, had its 
world premiere last August, when 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducted the Musi- 
cal Arts Society in La Jolla, Calif. It 
was warmly received by the audience, 


and the composer was called upon 
for bows 

Ihe concert, which opened with 
Wagner's “Meistersinger” Prelude and 
the “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsi- 
fal”, also included the Piano Con- 
certo No. 4 by Beethoven. The solo 
part was played by Aldo Mancinelli, 
a 3l-year-old American, who has 
studied with Rudolf Firkusny, Claudio 
Arrau, and Carlo Zecchi at the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia in Rome. 
Mr. Mancinelli, who was awarded first 


prize in the Ferruccio Busoni Piano 
Contest in 1954, is the first American- 
born pianist to have won this coveted 
competition 


Music Forgotten 
And Remembered 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 21 Frederic Waldman con 
ducted a small orchestra in works by 
Corelli, Mozart, Vivaldi, and Haydn, 


in the Music Forgotten and Remem- 
bered series. Mieczyslaw Horszowski 
the soloist in Mozart's Piano 
Concerto in F major, K. 459. Mr. 
Horszowski made the most of its sun- 
ny, Classical elegance. His tone was 
bright and his playing had exemplary 
fluency, polish, and consistency in 
matters of phrasing and touch 

The magnificent Concerto in G 
minor for Oboe, Violin and Two 
Horns by Vivaldi received a praise- 
worthy performance. The impeccable 


was 


principal players were Isidore Cohen, 
violin; Melvin Kaplan, oboe; and 
Ralph Froelich and Earl Chapin, 
French horns. This work has fasci- 


nating instrumental sonorities, particu- 
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larly in the first movement, which still 
are fresh — In Corelli's Concerto 
ry No. 1, in D major, Op. 6, No. 
, the ripieni playing sounded rough 
: first, but soon smoothed out. The 
concertino players, Mr. Cohen and 
Paul C. Wolfe, violins, and Sterling 
Hunkins, cello, performed gracefully 
and accurately, with rhythmical gusto 
and very satisfying tone quality. 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 99, in E 
flat major, brimful of good spirits 
and brilliant turns of mind, had a 
sonorous, well-proportioned reading. 
Mr. Waldman conducted throughout 
with flawless control, vitality, and 
excellent understanding -D. J 


Paray Leads Philharmonic 
In French Program 


New York Philharmonic, Paul 
Paray, conducting. Alexander D. 
Richardson, organist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 21: 

“Roman Carnival” Overture 
Symphony No. 3 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”, 


Berlioz 
Saint-Saens 


Incidental Music Fauré 
“Bourrée Fantasque” Chabrier 
“La Valse” Ravel 


A veritable revel in sound was of- 
fered by the New York Philharmonic 
in this concert, which was the last of 
the French cycle, being offered by the 
orchestra this season. Paul Paray con- 
ducted, taking the responsibility from 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who is recover- 
ing from his recent illness. The pro- 
gram itself broke no new ground, but 
it offered a chance to display the 
orchestra at its sumptuous best. And 
this opportunity Mr. Paray did not let 
pass by. 

I find the Saint-Saéns Third Sym- 
phony dull, and seeing it listed on the 
program, I did not look forward to 
hearing it with pleasure. But my 
reactions turned out to be different. 
Mr. Paray and the orchestra did not 
find the symphony stale, and their 
vitality was communicated with force. 
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A full-swinging line was brought to 
the score, which moved along with 
spaciousness. 

The Fauré incidental music also 
made a telling effect, though, of 
course, on less pretentious grounds, 
and the Chabrier “Bourrée Fantasque” 
found the orchestra in brilliant form. 
The tempos were fast, but the men 
tossed it off with virtuosic sparkle. “La 
Valse” was less successful, not so 
much because of the orchestra’s play- 
ing, but because the tempos were 
hurried. The result was —. 

—F Jr. 


Tchaikovsky Program 
Led by Kostelanetz 


Carnegie Hall, March 22, 8:15.—In 
the last of three Special Sunday Eve- 
ning Concerts by the New York Phil- 
harmonic this season, Andre Koste- 
lanetz conducted an all-Tchaikovsky 
program. “Francesca da Rimini” was 
given a full-bodied performance, one 
that stimulated the imagination by 
evoking its fiery tempestuosness as 
effectively as its pensive beauty. Mr. 
Kostelanetz led with precision and 
vigor, and the orchestra was very 
responsive. 

The Fifth Symphony had a sturdy, 
straightforward reading; climaxes were 
carefully and impressively marshalled. 
One desired a lighter hand—more 
subtle instrumental balance—in sev- 
eral passages, but this was of minor 
concern. The program also included 
the Pas de Deux and Valse-Finale 
from “The Nutcracker”; the Barcar- 
olle (“June”) from “The Seasons”; 
and three waltzes arranged by Mr. 
Kostelanetz: “Valse Sentimentale”, 


Op. 51, No. 6; Valse in E flat major, 
Op. 39, No. 8; and “Loin du Bal”, 
Op. 38, No. 3. a 
Philharmonic Opens 
Handel Festival 

New York Philharmonic, Leonard 


Bernstein, conductor. Bruce Prince- 
Joseph, organ. Margaret Kalil, so- 
prano; David Lloyd, tenor; Robert 
White, counter-tenor; Norman Far- 
row, baritone; Morley Meredith, bari- 
tone. Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, 
director. Carnegie Hall, March 28: 


HANDEL PROGRAM 


“The Passion According to St. John”; 
Concerto for Organ and Orchestra, F 


major, Op. 4, No. 5 
The New York Philharmonic 
launched its own Handel Festival, 


which will interlock with the New 
York City Handel Festival, on March 
26, with this program. One is grateful 
that Leonard Bernstein had picked an 
unfamiliar work from Handel’s youth 
for this occasion. 

Handel composed his “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John” in 1703-04, not 
long after he had arrived in Hamburg 
as an aspiring young musician of 18 
and obtained a position as violinist in 
the orchestra of the opera house in 
the Ginsemarkt. It was performed on 
Good Friday, Feb. 17, 1704, but 
there is no record of a subsequent 
performance of it during his lifetime. 
Of course, it bears little resemblance 
to the mighty “Passions” of Johann 
Sebastian Bach or for that matter to 
Handel’s own later religious works, 
but it is a very impressive work for a 
composer of 19, and it has much more 
than historical interest for us today. 

Having given thanks for Mr. Bern- 
stein’s choice, I must report in sadness 
that the performance was tentative in 
style, uneven in execution, and un- 
inspired. And it was a blunder to cut 
the “Passion” in order to introduce the 
F major Organ Concerto. Handel him- 
self could not have made this work 
sound like anything on the romantic 









and flatulent Carnegie Hall organ, 
and Bruce Prince-Joseph was under- 
standably nervous and ineffectual. 

And if Mr. Bernstein is going to 
play the continuo in 18th-century 
works, he should take some more 
lessons (if he has taken any already) 
in how it is done. It is a special art 
and it requires much more than a 
modern piano technique and a good 
ear for harmony. There are expert 
harpsichordists available. 

A bright spot in a_prevailingly 
stodgy performance was the singing 
of Robert White, counter-tenor. On 
Wednesday, March 25, Mr. White, a 
22-year-old student at Hunter College, 
was asked if he would try out as a 
substitute for Russell Oberlin, who 
was indisposed. He had never seen 
the music, but he read it at sight for 
Mr. Bernstein and then performed it 
at an orchestral rehearsal. By Satur- 
day, when I heard him, he was singing 
it so well that no one would have 
guessed that he had not been working 
on it for weeks. Not only was his 
singing musically expert but it had the 
true counter-tenor quality and flexi- 


bility. 

Of the other soloists, Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Farrow sang with more 
smoothness and finish than Miss 


Kalil or Mr. Meredith. The chorus, 
which has some of the most exciting 
passages in the work, was pallid yet 
eloquent, especially in the darting 
“Lasset uns den nicht zertheilen” and 
in the lovely “Schlafe wohl” that 
closes the “Passion”. —R. S. 


Other concerts 


In the Music in the Making concert 
at Cooper Union on March 13, con- 
ducted by Howard Shanet, the works 
played were Julia Perry’s “Requiem” 
for Orchestra, Paul Muller-Zurich’s 
Sinfonia I, Op. 40, Lester Trimble’s 
Symphony in Two Movements; John 
Verrall’s “Portrait of Saint Chris- 
topher”, and the Andante from the 
late George Antheil’s Serenade for 
String Orchestra. 

For the second successive Easter 
Eve, Alexander Schneider presented 
the orchestral version of Haydn’s 
“Seven Last Words of Christ” at Car- 
negie Hall. 


Atlanta Symphony 
In Seasonal Finale 


Atlanta—The Atlanta Symphony 
gave the city its premiere performance 
of Prokofieff's “Lieutenant Kije” suite, 
in the orchestra’s final pair of sub- 
scription concerts, on March 19 and 
20. Prokofieff's witty, typically stylized 
score was a balance point in a more 
serious, intense program. 

Orchestral performances took some- 
thing of a back seat, however, to the 
evening’s guest soloist, Lois Marshall, 
soprano. Miss Marshal sang Vivaldi’s 


“Gloria Mass” with the Atlanta 
Choral Guild and Atlanta artist 
Beverly Wolff, mezzo-soprano. She 


was also heard in “Oh, How Pleasing 
to the Senses”, from “The Seasons”; 
“With Verdure Clad”; and “In Questa 
Reggia”, from Puccini's “Turandot”. 
The full power and controlled dazzle 
of Miss Marshall’s voice were shown 
to excellent advantage in the aria. 

Other season-closers of the month 
have been a performance by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, sponsored by the 
Atlanta Music Club’s Membership 
series, given March 17; and a recital 
by Artur Rubinstein, closing the All 
Star Concert series at the Municipal 
Auditorium on March 9 

A recital by Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, 
is scheduled for April 13 as a finale 
for the Emory University Chamber 
Music series. _—Katherine Skogstad 
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Aida 

March 4.—At this performance of 
“Aida” interest centered on Jean 
Madeira’s first appearance this season 
as Amneris. Although one can imagine 
a subtler Egyptian princess, Miss 
Madeira was certainly aware of the 
dramatic possibilities of her part. With 
her rich, dark contralto voice she 
was able to do real justice to Amneris’ 
music. In the judgment scene, after 
a very promising start, she missed 
something of the exciting climax of 
the scene. 

Due to the sudden indisposition of 
Antonietta Stella, Mary Curtis-Verna 
sang her first Aida of the season. One 
should be grateful to Miss Curtis- 
Verna for saving the performance, 
although she was not in best form, 
vocally or dramatically. 

Carlo Bergonzi was the Radames 
and, though uneven, sang often ravish- 
ingly. Others in the otherwise familiar 
cast were Mario Zanasi, as Amonasro; 
William Wildermann, as Ramfis; Louis 
Sgarro, as the King: and Robert Nagy 
and Helen Vanni, as a messenger and 
a priestess. —B 


Die Meistersinger 


March 7.—Aase Nordmo Loevberg 
sang the role of Eva for the first time 
at the Metropolitan at this perform- 
ance and sang it with a haunting 
beauty of voice and a soaring splendor 
that reminded me of Kirsten Flag- 
stad’s early days here. So exquisite 
were her tone and phrasing at the be- 
ginning of the quintet that the house 
became as silent as a tomb (a greater 
tribute to an artist than the most 
frantic applause). Miss Loevberg still 
has to gain polish and resilience as an 
actress, and she sometimes has 
trouble with top tones, but she is an 
exciting singer with tremendous poten- 
tialities. At its best, her voice is 
ravishing both in quality and freedom. 

The cast was otherwise familiar, 
with Otto Edelmann, Giorgio Tozzi, 
Regina Resnik, Sebastian Feiersinger, 
Karl Doench, and Paul Franke in 
their accustomed leading roles. It was 
altogether an inspired performance, 
and Karl Boehm conducted with such 
love and penetration that every fila- 
ment of the miraculous musical fabric 
was clear. I felt strongly inclined to 
agree with the late Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski, who once stated that he be- 
lieved Wagner's “Die Meistersinger” 
to be the greatest single musical work 
ever created by a human genius. 

—R. S. 
Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 


March 7.—A briskly paced but 
dynamically unbalanced orchestra was 
conducted in this double bill for the 
first time by Kurt Adler. All four 
female roles were cast with singers 
who had not sung their respective 
parts at the Metropolitan before. Nell 
Rankin as Santuzza was dramatically 
inspired, and etched the disappointed 
Sicilian peasant girl in effectful, if not 
always credible, stage detail. Vocally, 
this listener felt some strain and stiff- 
ness in the upper regions of her voice, 
but was impressed with the color and 
volume she injected into her lines. 
Helen Vanni, as her rival Lola, looked 
very tempting indeed, and rendered 
her “Fior di giaggiolo” as delicately 
and gracefully as she threw the fatal 
flower and walked into the church. 
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Mignon Dunn as Lucia made the most 
of the unyielding part of a stoic Sicil- 
ian mamma, who likes to listen more 
than to talk. The two men of this 
rustic society were impersonated by 
Daniele Barioni and Mario Zanasi. 
Gloria Davy’s appearance as Nedda 
was very pleasing to the eye, and she 


Louis Melancon 


Gloria Davy as Nedda 


embarked on her first act ballatella 
with clearly focused if somewhat pale 
tones. The lyric fragility of her 
soprano was well-suited to the love 
scene with Silvio, who was sung by 
Frank Guarrera. If one felt a certain 
dramatic helplessness in the second act 
harlequinade, it must be acknowledged 
that it represents a difficult bit of his- 
trionics for many an _ experienced 
singer. 

Kurt Baum delivered his first Canio 
of the season with great dramatic pas- 
sion and aggressiveness, which, how- 
ever, can not be reported as always 
absolutely becoming to his vocal 
estate of the evening. Completing the 
cast were Robert Merrill as Tonio, 
Charles Anthony as Beppe. —J. F. S. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


March 10.—The season’s fourth and 
final “Lucia” of the season had 
dramatic moments off stage and on. 
Dolores Wilson had been asked to 
replace the indisposed Lily Pons in 
the title part. Miss Wilson, not fully 
recovered from injuries received in a 
head-on automobile collision two 
months ago, had been released from 
traction just a week ago. Her neck 
was still in a brace when she arrived 
at the opera house, and it was re- 
moved only while she was on stage. 

Although not many members of the 
audience were aware of the special 
circumstances under which Miss Wil- 
son was appearing, it was obvious 
to all that she was suffering some 
physical discomfort. In the “Mad 
Scene” Miss Wilson came close to a 
fall, and several members of the 
chorus moved nearer to her. She did 
get through the scene, and sang parts 
of it extremely well. Considering the 
tension she was under, Miss Wilson 
performed like a real trouper in the 
“show must go on” tradition. Upon 
the advice of a doctor, Miss Wilson 
was taken to a hospital following the 
performance. 

A last-minute replacement in the 
pit was Kurt Adler, substituting for 
Fausto Cleva. Mr. Adler, the Metro- 
politan’s chorus master, led a routine 
performance. The familiar cast in- 
cluded Jan Peerce, Mario Zanasi, 
Norman Scott, Thelma _  Votipka, 
Charles Anthony and Robert Nagy 

Ww. | 


Tosca 


March 12.—Like her Donna Anna, 
Marie in “Wozzeck”, and Vanessa of 
this season, Eleanor Steber’s Tosca 
on this occasion was a beautifully 
sung and _ stylistically distinguished 
portrait of the Puccini heroine. In 


Bruno of Hollywood 
Dolores Wilson as Lucia 


countless minute touches of vocal 
color, accents, and phrasing she faith- 
fully mirrored Tosca’s emotions, from 
the playful love-making with Cavara- 
dossi in the first act through the 
harrowing scenes with Scarpia and 
final exultant duet with her lover. Miss 
Steber was in excellent voice for the 
most part, and the velvety middle 
voice and high pianissimos were 
ravishing to the ear. 

This was the soprano’s first Tosca 
of the season at the opera house. Her 
Cavaradossi was Barry Morell, who 
had not previously sung the role at 
the Metropolitan. The young tenor 
sang with a smooth burnished tone, 
and suavely turned phrases that made 
the most of the curving Puccinian 
lines. He achieved climaxes of a sort 
on the high notes, although his voice 
is not yet a large one; but he had the 
intelligence, rare among tenors, not 
to push the voice beyond its natural 
capacities. Dramatically, Mr. Morell 
cut a rather bland figure, but again 
there was never anything forced or 
out of the picture. 

Another first was Lorenzo Alvary’s 
Sacristan, a bluff, amusing character, 
generous of voice, who evoked sym- 
pathy in his terror of Scarpia. The 
latter role was again in the hands of 


George London, and Kurt Adler, the 
conductor, followed the singers care- 
fully throughout the performance. 


A. E 
Manon Lescaut 


March 13.—Licia Albanese re- 
turned to the role of Manon Lescaut 
for the first time this season, but 
also new to the cast were Mario 
Sereni, as Lescaut, and Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, as Des Grieux, who were sing- 
ing their parts for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. In addition, Louis 
Sgarro was a last-minute replacement 
for Calvin Marsh as the Sergeant. 
Miss Albanese is, of course, a familiar 
interpreter of the heroine, and she 
acted the part touchingly and with 
sensitivity. Her singing, or rather the 
carrying power of her voice, was not 
always equal to the demands of the 
role, but nonetheless she carried it off 
with conviction. On the other hand 
Mr. Bergonzi had ample vocal 
strength, but his conception of Des 
Grieux was often stiff. Nor could it be 
said that Mr. Sereni made too much 
of a characterization of Lescaut. His 
singing was not pale, yet his acting 
often was. The performance, ‘ which 
was routinely conducted by Fausto 
Cleva, was robustly received by the 
large audience. —F. M., Jr. 


Don Carlo 


March 14.—We had to wait until 
late in the season for the return of 
Verdi’s magnificent “Don Carlo”, 
which is also one of the Metropolitan's 
most sumptuous productions, but it 
was well worth waiting for. Outstand- 
ing among the new members of the 
cast was Leonie Rysanek, who sang 
the role of Elizabeth not only for 
the first time at the Metropolitan but 
for the first time anywhere. It should 
be no secret by now to anyone that 
Miss Rysanek is one of the greatest 
singers and actresses at the Metro- 
politan today, and she made the un- 
happy young queen a_ profoundly 
touching character. Unforgettable was 
her ethereal pianissimo singing in the 
last act, but she could summon. the 
whirlwind, too, where it was needed 

Also new to the cast were Eugenio 
Fernandi in the title role; Robert 
Nagy, as Count Lerma; William Olvis, 
as a Royal Herald; and Martina Arro- 
yo, who made her debut with the com- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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cally impressive form: 


* stage moved the 





LA SCALA OPERA, MILAN—as Carlos in “Ernani,” March 5, 1959 


“MacNeil is the most promising U. S. baritone to frisk through the operatic pea patch 
since George London rose to fame. In his La Scala debut last week MacNeil was in typi- 


j power; his acting had about it a quality of vibrant conviction that dominated the 







his rich, flexible baritone soared and swelled with enormous 


house to bravos.” 


TIME Magazine, March 16, 1959 








Other Great Triumphs 


COSMOPOLITAN OPERA, SAN 
as Renato in ““A Masked Ball,”’ March 24, 1959 


FRANCISCO 


“MacNeil has been the Cosmopolitan’s most consistent performer 
this year, and he added substantially to its laurels in the part of 
Renato. There were several unanswered calls for ‘encore!’ after his 
big third-act aria, and had the production not been considerably 
over three hours in length, the no-encore precedent might well have 
been broken.” 


Dean Wallace, San Francisco Chronicle, March 26, 1959 


“The grand, dark, magnetic baritone voice of Cornell MacNeil 
made the evening's biggest hit.” 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner, March 26, 1959 


“He returned from his highly successful Met debut to sing an 
absolutely beautiful-sounding Renato . . . It is no news by now that 
MacNeil has a rich, elegant and powerful voice, and that he projects 
with unfailing musicianship and ease. Last night’s performance 
simply renewed our faith in his remarkable ability.” 


Arthur Bloomfield, San Francisco Call-Bulletin, March 25, 1959 


in Title Role of “Rigoletto,” March 10, 1959 

“MacNEIL IS MODEL ‘RIGOLETTO’” (headline) 
“MacNeil has everything this tremendous role requires—a huge, 
supple, and beautiful voice, first-class musicianship, and a most 


noteworthy evenness of production whereby every line and phrase is 
projected with perfect vocal consistency.” 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, March 12, 1959 
















“It’s not difficult to understand why Cornell MacNeil, the Amer- 
ican baritone, has invaded the predominantly Italian roster of 
La Seala in Milan. After listening to his performance of the title 
role of ‘Rigoletto’ last night, we’re convinced he is one of the finest 
baritones of the day.” 


Arthur Bloomfield, San Francisco Call-Bulletin, March 11, 1959 


LYRIC OPERA, CHICAGO 
as Ford in “‘Falstaff,”’ Oct. 10, 1958 


. acting with gusto and 
singing truly beautifully. The 
voice is big, steady, of satiny 
sheen and used always musically. 
Welcome, Mr. MacNeil, to the 
ranks of Tibbett and Warren.” 

Roger Dettmer, Chicago American, 


Oct. 14, 1958 






































as Sharpless in 
“Madame Butterfly,” 
Oct. 13, 1958 


“Once more Cornell MacNeil, 
as Sharpless this time, tickled my 
ears pink, and his scenes with 
Tebaldi were the most remark- 
able things in the evening.” 





























Don Henahan, Chicago Daily News, 


Oct. 14, 1958 
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HE DAY” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


in title role of “Rigoletto,” March 21, 1959 


CORNELL MacNEIL SINGS SUPERBLY AS ‘RIGOLETTO’ IN 
EBUT AT ‘MET’ ” (headline) 


“Sometimes an artist can plug along year in and year out without 
y breaks. Then, with a whoosh, he'll go right to the top. 


“Cornell MacNeil, Minneapolis-born baritone, has just taken that 
zzy ride. On March 5 the 34-year-old singer made his successful 
uropean debut at La Scala in Milan and on Saturday night he made 

unexpected but equally well received Metropolitan debut in the 
tle role of Verdi's ‘Rigoletto.’ 


“It turns out that about a month ago the Metropolitan had 
lacNeil signed for next season. His powerful baritone voice was 
eard so much sooner because Robert Merrill became indisposed. 
e Cosmopolitan Opera in San Francisco agreed to let Mr. MacNeil 
Il in and he arrived in New York Saturday morning in time for a 
tting and a run-through of the staging (though not on the actual 
age) before the performance. 


“He went through the part as if he had been playing at the Met 
ll his life. ‘Rigoletto’ is a fine test for a singing actor and Mr. MacNeil 
ame through superbly. When he cut loose, the rafters trembled. But 
e did not forget to sing softly and lyrically. 


“If this is not yet a great ‘Rigoletto’ it is certainly a very good one.” 


Eric Salzman, New York Times, March 23, 1959 


Antony Di Gesu, N.Y.C. 


“(The Met) should be his home theatre for some time to come. 
He left no doubt of his right to be where he was, or of his strong 
claim to be considered in the line of such singers as Warren, Weede, 


Merrill, Tibbett, Thomas and Bonelli.” 


Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review, April 4, 1959 


“His unscheduled debut created unanticipated excitement . . 
the audience was demonstrating its approval with cheers as well as 
loud applause. His full, rich, easily produced baritone rang out 
impressively. Beauty of tone and flexibility in color stamped him as 
a singer of immediate interest . . . his performance was not only 
remarkably coordinated, but suggestive of significance ahead . . . his 


” 


stock soared on its own merit . . . 


Miles Kastendieck, N. Y. Journal American, March 23, 1959 


Hear Mr. MacNeil on 


London ffss Records 


“GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” 
(*... on the threshold of a great career” 


Opera Magazine, London, Jan. 1959) 


Recordings In Preparation: 
PAGLIACCI 
AIDA 
CARMEN 
RECITAL ALBUM 
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One-Act Operas Succeed at Piccola Scala 


By Perer Dracapze 


Milan.—A multi-lingual program of 
one-act operas, consisting of “Il Cor- 
dovano” by Goffredo Petrassi, which 
was sung in Italian; “The Human 
Voice” by the author Jean Cocteau 
and the composer Francis Poulenc, in 
French: and “El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro” by Manuel de Falla, in Span- 
ish, was given an extremely warm 
reception at the Piccola Scala not 
only by the smart first-nighters but 
also by an all-student public. 

“Il Cordovano”, based on the 
Cervantes story “El Viejo Geloso”, a 
variation on the theme of the aged 
and jealous husband with a young 
and passionate wife, displayed the 
talent of Petrassi as a composer and 
musical architect. The score’s inter- 
woven fugues for the string sections 
and strong rhythms, which, though 
pardally descriptive of the stage situa- 
tions, were not bound to the com- 
pletely independent vocal line. 

This, of course, made the task of 
the excellent cast very difficult, but 
all the singers surmounted their prob 
lems with full honors, guided by the 
expert hand of Nino Sanzogno, who 
was also responsible for the prepara 
tion and direction of the other two 
operas. The interpreters were Aure- 
liana Beltrami, Graziella  Sciutti, 
Fiorenza Cossotto, Giorgio Tadeo, 
Carlo Franzini, Dino Mantovani, and 
Florindo Andreolli 

Franco Enriquez staged the work 
with refined humor. Emanuele Luzzati 
designed the gay and richly colored 
sets and costumes 


Poulenc Disappoints 


I was disappointed by Poulenc’s 45- 
minute monologue, “The Human 
Voice”, which is based on the cele 
brated poem by Jean Cocteau and had 
its world premiere in Paris a few days 
before it was given here. The music 
is trivial, monotonous, and does not 
do credit to this important composer 
However, the highest of praise must 
be given to Denise Duval, as the 
woman who tries unsuccessfully to 
win back her man over the telephone, 
and to Mr. Cocteau, who also staged 
the work and designed the setting. 

Falla’s short opera was thoroughly 
enjoyable, and it was presented by 
Franco Enriquez in a_ picturesque 
framework designed by Nicola Benois 
Vittorio Podrecca provided the won- 
derful marionette show, with Tesera 
Querol, as the storyteller; Luigi Alva, 
as Master Peter; and Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, as Don Quixote. Luciano 
Rosada, conducting opera for the first 
time in this theatre, took over the 
musical direction successfully at later 
performances 

“The Flying Dutchman” was given 
in the large house with Hans 
Knappertsbusch conducting, or, as a 
local critic wrote, navigating the 
Dutchman's vessel to a safe port. Even 
though he was inclined to draw out 
the tempos, Mr. Knappertsbusch 
achieved a richness of sound from the 
orchestra that was a rare joy to listen 
to 

Birgit Nilsson cemented her grow 
ing popularity here with her splendid 
singing of Senta and again proved 
capable of projecting her voice over 
the large orchestra with considerable 
ease. The Dutchman in the first per- 
formance was Hans Hotter, who 
brought dignity and mysticism to the 
role, whereas his successor, Tomislav 
Neralic, although more vocally at 
ease, gave us an almost homey “slap- 
on-the-back”-type sailor. Howard Van- 
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Erio Piccagliani 


Piecola Scala’s production of Pe- 
trassi’s “Il Cordovano”. From the 
left, Graziella Sciutti, Giorgio 
Tadeo, Aureliana Beltrami 


denburg, substituting at the last 
moment for an indisposed Ernest 
Kozub as Erick, even taking into con- 
sideration the complete lack of re- 
hearsal, was insufficient vocally, his 
voice sounding painfully tight. Mr 
Kozub, upon his return, gave a more 
commendable performance, but he 
also was not at ease in the top range. 

Ruth Siewert and Murray Dickie as 
Mary and the Pilot were adequate. 
The chorus was poor and hardly ever 
seemed to be in time with the orches- 
tra. Robert Kautzky kept the settings 
as simple as possible and made effec- 
tive use of projections in the first and 
last acts. The production was tradi- 
tionally staged by Adolf Rott 

A second ballet program brought us 
“Don Giovanni”, with music by 
Gluck, choreography by Massine, sets 
and costumes by Georges Wakhevitch, 
with Mario Pistoni and Carla Fracci 
as Giovanni and Elvira. The perform- 
ance was first class in all aspects. “Jeu 
de Cartes”, with music by Stravinsky, 
choreography by Luciana Novara, 
sets and costumes by Dino Buzzati, 
and the charming “La giara”, with 
music by Alfredo Casella and chore- 
ography by Margherita Wallmann, 
completed the program. Luciano 
Rosada conducted excellently in the 
first and last ballets, but the stage and 
pit seemed at war during the Stravin- 
sky work 


Mortari Premiere 


On March 17 the season's first 
world premiere was given at the 
Piccola Scala “The School for 
Wives” by Virgilio Mortari. Based on 
Moliere’s celebrated comedy, it was 
musically a complete disappointment 
Mr. Mortari completed the opera 
some 30 years ago, when he was in his 
early stages of musical development, 
and “The School for Wives” sounded 
precisely like the creation of an en- 
thusiastic student of composition still 
in the throws of admiration for 
Puccini, Giordano, and Cilea. The 
music for Moliere’s masterpiece 
should have been at least in keeping 
with the subject, but instead we had a 
scoring that would require at times a 
Del Monaco or Nilsson to be heard. 

However, the actual stage perform- 
ance was thoroughly enjoyable thanks 
to the charming production of Mar- 
gherita Wallmann, who skillfully man- 
aged to keep her contribution within 
the correct style and period. The sets 
and costumes of Veniero Colosanti 
and John Moore were also delightful. 

The excellent cast included Rolando 
Panerai. Alvinio Mischiano, Giorgio 
Tadeo, a lovely Graziella Sciutti, Edith 


Martelli, Fiorenza Cossotto, Luigi 
Alva, and Florindo Andreolli. It was 
indeed a shame that such a fine con- 
ductor as Bruno Bartoletti had to 
make his opera debut in this theatre 
with such inferior music, but at least 
it gave us the chance to realize that 
he should be able to direct an ex- 
cellent and exciting “Manon Lescaut” 
or “Andrea Chenier”. 

Undoubtedly one of the most 
worthy Italian musical and cultural 
associations is the Gioventu Musicale, 
under the direction of Baroness Doro- 
thy Lanni della Quara, who, together 
with voluntary assistants and a limited 
financial subsidy from UNESCO, local 
municipalities, and private contribu- 
tions, has succeeded in bringing all 
branches of music and the theatre to 
thousands of students, office workers, 
and factory hands for the modest sum 
of $2 a year. For this subscription the 
members of the association are given 
some 30 concerts a year, a 50 per 
cent discount on normal ticket prices 
in most of Milan’s theatres, and 


tickets for special performances at 
Piccola Scala at less than one-third of 
the regular prices. The organization 
has given many young and promising 
artists their first chance to appear be- 
fore an Italian public. 

The initial offering of 1959 was a 
special performance at the Teatro 
Nuovo given by the American Festi- 
val Ballet, a company formed early 
last year in Chicago. The program 
consisted of “Concerto Classico” to 
music of Handel, with the principal 
roles taken by Christine Hennessy, a 
talented young ballerina from Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Joseph Savino, from 
Minnesota; a spirited interpretation of 
the pas de deux from “Don Quixote” 
danced by the Bulgarian ballerina 
Sonia Arova and Job Sanders; and 
“Shindig” to the music of Don Gillis 
with humorous choreography. The 
company is made up mostly of young 
American dancers and is particularly 
admirable for the technical ability, 
energy, and enthusiasm of its mem- 
bers. It was such a success that the 
owner of the Teatro Nuovo, Remigio 
Paone, invited the group to return for 
a series of regular performances later 
on this winter. 


Unfamiliar Fare Variably 
Received at San Carlo 


By WittiaM WEAVER 


Naples.—The post-holiday season 
at the Teatro San Carlo has brought 
out a number of unfamiliar works, 
with varying degrees of success. At 
the beginning of January, Ildebrando 
Pizzetti’s “Assassinio nella Cattedrale” 
was produced, in the edition of its 
premiere at La Scala last year: set by 
Piero Zuffi, direction by Margherita 
Wallmann, and with Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni in the role of St. Thomas— 
the role that he created and has now 
sung all over Italy, and in New York 
last fall. The performances were con- 
lucted by Oliviero De Fabritiis. 

Of greater interest to the Italian 
critics and public was the production 
of Vaughan Williams’ “Riders to the 
Sea”, for the first time in Italy. The 
music of Vaughan Williams is vir- 
tually unknown to the Italian public, 
and this production of “Cavalcata a 
mare” (as it became in translation) 
brought a number of out-of-town 
journalists to the San Carlo. For some 
of them, the opera was a delusion; its 
idiom is, of course, thoroughly for- 
eign to the Italian temperament. And 
the grim sea of the Synge story is a 
far cry from the sea as it is thought of 
in Naples—a place of moonlight and 
serenades. 


Synge Text Suffers 


Still, even though the text was con- 
siderably flattened in the Italian ver- 
sion, some of the poetry of the Synge 
story came across and some of the 
folk-like marine painting of the Wil- 
liams score touch the public. Miriam 
Pirazzini was moving in the role of 
the elderly, grief-bowed Maurya. C. M. 
Cristini’s set was appropriately dark 
and cold, and Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli gave an accurate reading of 
the music. 

On the same program there were 
two other one-act works: Carl Orff’s 
thumping oratorio-opera “Carmina 
Burana” and Donizetti's lighthearted 
“IL Campanello”. The Orff work had 
obviously been thoroughly studied, 
and the work of both chorus and 
orchestra was impressive. The direc- 
tion, choreography, and set were the 
work of Leo Nedomansky; except for 


some idle foolishness here and there, 
the action was interesting. I happen 
not to like this piece, but the Neapoli- 
tan public greeted it with great en- 
thusiasm. The best of the vocal 
soloists were Bruna Rizzoli and Re- 
nato Capecchi. 

“Il Campanello” is a sublime anec- 
dote, but like all good jokes, it has 
to be told with the right timing. Mr. 
Molinari-Pradelli made it into an in- 
terminable shaggy-dog story, and the 
nonexistant staging of Vittorio Viviani 
helped remove all the bite and fun 
from the work. In spite of these handi- 
caps, Renato Capecchi succeeded in 
extracting some humor from the role 
of Enrico (which he sang in a superb 
production at the Piccola Scala last 
season). Alfredo Mariotti, in the role 
of Don Annibale Pistacchio, proved 
to have a promising bass voice; but 
it will take time and more direction 
to shape him into a bona fide comic 
bass. 


“La Sonnambula” Revived 


Mr. Molinari-Pradelli also con- 
ducted the revival of “La Sonnam- 
bula”, and again he had a tendency to 
drag and slump—a dangerous ten- 
dency in dealing with the long, fine 
Bellinian line. The first performances 
were sung—and with success, accord- 
ing to all reports—by Virginia Zeani, 
Nicola Monti, and Nicola _ Rossi- 
Lemeni. 

The performance I heard had a 
different cast: Leyla Gencer was 
Amina, Agostino Lazzari was Elvino, 
and Ferruccio Mazzoli was il Conte. 
It was not a fine performance, but 
from time to time there were redeem- 
ing moments: one of them was Maz- 
zoli’s singing, both in the first-act air 
“Vi ravviso, o luoghi ameni” and in 
the second-act scene with the sleep- 
walking Amina. 

Miss Gencer, too, had good mo- 
ments, though her voice tended to be- 
come harsh when it went into the 
upper register or when she sang very 
loud. She does not seem really cut 
out for florid roles like this; neither is 
Agostino Lazzari, whose phrasing was 
extremely lazy. Again the chorus was 
in good form, and—with the soloists 
—was forced to repeat the lovely 
concertato at the end of the second 
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act, “dun pensiero”. The sets, by 
C. M. Cristini, were rural and func- 
tional—except for the odd hotel room 
for the Count in Act II, where both 
sleepwalker and chorus had to enter 
by an odd internal stairway which 
existed for no particular reason. 
The big revival in February was 
Riccardo Zandonai’s “Conchita”, 
which was first produced in Milan in 
1911 and has seldom been performed 
since. The story, based on Pierre 
Louys’s novel “La Femme et le 
Pantin”, was first offered to Puccini, 
who wisely turned it down, expressing 
his objections in a letter to Ricordi, 
recently published in Italy in a col- 
lection of the composer's letters. 
The objections are still valid: the 
story resembles “Carmen” too closely, 
and yet has none of that opera’s 
variety and drama; the action is vir- 
tually one long duet; and the final 
scene—in which the wild Conchita 
turns out to be a virgin, starved for 


true love—is impossible to express 
operatically. 

But the silly libretto is, unfortun- 
ately, only half of the trouble with 
“Conchita”. The other difficulty is 
the music, which is pallid and im- 
personal. Occasional castanets indicate 
that we are in Spain; otherwise, there 
is no color and no individuality. In 
this Neapolitan production the color 
all came from the performance of 
Gloria Davy, who infused some life 
into the dead score. Though her voice 
is not large, Miss Davy is an ex- 
cellent musician and an actress of 
real talent and she gave the absurd 
story some semblance of reality. 

The tenor, Angelo Lo Forese, was 
appropriately abject as Mateo. He 
forced his voice a little too much in 
the early acts of the opera, and by 
the time Act IV came around, he 
was not in the best of voice. Still, he 
deserves good marks for effort. The 
stage direction, by Giovacchino For- 
zano, was half-hearted. 


Utah Symphony Concludes 
19th Season with Plaudits 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Music 
patrons in this mountain area hailed 
the 19th season of the Utah Sym- 
phony as its “greatest ever” at the 
close of the final concert under the 
baton of Maurice Abravanel, the 
orchestra’s conductor. 

Standing ovations greeted Mr. 
Abravanel, the orchestra, and Nathan 
Milstein, soloist in the Brahms Violin 
Concerto, at intermission time and 
at the close of the final concert, on 
March 13, at the famous Salt Lake 
Tabernacle. The program opened with 
Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture and ended 
with the Beethoven Symphony No. 7. 

Mr. Abravanel, who had been 
called into extra service ten days before 
to fill in when Pierre Monteux was 
unable to fill a guest assignment, left 
Salt Lake City three hours after the 
final concert for Berlin. There he 
appeared as guest conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic in the orches- 
tra’s “Neue Musik” series. Among 
works performed was the Passacaglia 
for orchestra by the Utah composer 
Leroy J. Robertson. 

Mr. Monteux was released from his 
contract with the Utah Symphony 
when the New York Philharmonic 
asked for his services as a replacement 
for the ailing Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
He has been booked for several per- 
formances in Utah with the Utah 
Symphony next season. 


Gershwin Work Recorded 


In place of the all-French program 
scheduled by Mr. Monteux, Mr. 
Abravanel presented a program that 
included the first local performance of 
George Gershwin’s own orchestration 
of “Porgy and Bess” music. This Suite 
was recorded in December for West- 
minster Records, its first appearance 
on disks. 

One of the season highlights was 
the performance of Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus” by the orchestra, Uni- 
versity of Utah Chorus, and soloists 
under Mr. Abravanel. This work also 
was recorded for Westminster. Lead- 
ing the soloists were Martina Arroyo- 
soprano, and Grace Bumbry, mezzo- 
soprano, co-winners of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions. Director of the 
chorus is David A. Shand, who also is 
assistant conductor of the orchestra. 

Other soloists to appear late in the 
season were Gladys Gladstone, Clau- 
dio Arrau and Glenn Gould, pianists, 
and David Freed, cello principal. Mr. 
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Freed was soloist in the first local per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote”. Young Mr. Gould proved 
one of the sensations of the area's 
entire concert season, in the Bee- 
thoven Piano Concerto No. 3. 

Another highlight of the season 
found the Utah Symphony in the pit 
once more for the Tchaikovsky “Nut- 
cracker” Ballet, traditional Christmas- 
time presentation of the University of 
Utah Theatre Ballet under Willam 
Christensen. 

Three family Pops again drew 
capacity crowds to the Tabernacle and 
to fieldhouses at Logan and Provo, 
Utah. These concerts are sponsored 
by Utah Oil Refining Company, which 
distributes complimentary tickets 
through its chain of service stations. 

Most extended tour of the orchestra 
was to southern Utah and to Las 
Vegas, Nev., where two _ packed 
houses enthusiastically received the 
first symphony orchestra concerts to 
be presented in that city. 

—Conrad B. Harrison 


Munch and Monteux 
Berkshire Conductors 


Lenox, Mass.—The 1959 Berkshire 
Festival will be held from July 1 to 
Aug. 9. The Boston Symphony will 
give 18 concerts, 14 of which will be 
conducted by Charles Munch. The 
remaining four concerts will be led by 
Pierre Monteux. Soloists scheduled to 
appear include Ruth Posselt, Ralph 
Gomberg, Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer, 
Adele Addison, Florence Kopleff, 
Blake Stern, Donald Gramm, Isaac 
Stern, John McCollum, and Rudolf 
Serkin. 

A special presentation, “Tangle- 
wood on Parade”, will feature Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra. 

The Berkshire Music Center, a 
summer school running concurrently 
with the festival, will be open from 
June 29 to Aug. 9. The conducting 
division will be directed by Eleazar de 
Carvalho and Seymour Lipkin, and 
the choral department will be headed 
by Hugh Ross. Orchestra and cham- 
ber-music instructors will include 
Richard Burgin, William Kroll, and 22 
members of the Boston Symphony. 
Lukas Foss will join Aaron Copland 
on the composition faculty, and Jacob 
Avshalomov will be in charge of the 
Tanglewood Study Group. 


Buffalo Philharmonic Offers 
Excellent Group of Soloists 


By Berna BERGHOLTZ 


Buffalo.—The appearances here of 
Isaac Stern stand out with distinction, 
and he gave a remarkable perform- 
ance in Kleinhans Music Hall with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic in the first of a 
pair of concerts, given Feb. 1 and 3. 
In an all-Beethoven program con- 
ducted by Josef Krips, the violinist 
played movingly the Concerto in D, a 
performance matched by the respon- 
sive orchestra. The concert opened 
with the Overture to “Egmont” and 
closed with the “Eroica” Symphony. 
In both Mr. Krips fully disclosed his 
authority and eloquence in conducting 
Beethoven. 

Rudolf Firkusny was the soloist 
with the orchestra on Feb. 15 and 17 
in two contrasting concertos—the 
Mendelssohn G minor and the Stra- 
vinsky Capriccio. To both the pianist 
brought his wealth of fine musician- 
ship and consummate skill. In the 
Mendelssohn concerto the poetry and 
drama were sensitively and thought- 
fully revealed. The Stravinsky was 
given its first Philharmonic perform- 
ances, and, under Mr. Krip’s direction, 
it had rhythmic drive and excitement. 

The opening work was the Handel 
Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12, with 
Max Miller, violin; Rivka Mandel- 
kern, violin; Dodia Feldin, cello; and 
Squire Haskin, at the keyboard. All 
are members of the _ orchestra. 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, which 
completed the program, was extremely 
gratifying. 

Andres Segovia was soloist with the 
orchestra on March | and 3. Josef 
Krips opened the program with the 
Philharmonic’s first performance of 
Honegger’s “Liturgique” Symphony, 
which was performed with sweep and 
vitality. To the Concerto in D of 
Castlenuova-Tedesco, for guitar and 
orchestra, and composed for Mr. 
Segovia, the distinguished guitarist 
showed his brilliant mastery of his 
instrument as well as his grace and 
charm. The pro- 
gram closed with 
the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. §, 
in which Mr. Krips 
stressed rhythmic 
strength and 
warmth of color. 

The “St. Mat- 
thew” Passion of 
Bach was given in 
the Philharmonic 
concerts of March 
15 and 17. Under 
Mr. Krips’s direc- 
tion, the soloists 
were Theresa 
Greene - Coleman, 
soprano; Maureen 
Forrester, contral- 
to; Leopold Simo- 
neau, tenor; Rich- 
ard Paige, tenor; 
Donald Gramm, 
bass-braitone; Sam- 
uel Herr, bass; and 
Squire Haskin, 
harpsichord. 

The Festival 
Chorusof250 
voices from Fredo- 
nia State Teachers 
College, directed by 
Richard Paige, and 
the Boy Choristers 
of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral di- 
rected by Raymond 


Glover, formed the chorus. The solo- 
ists were individually compelling, the 
chorus was superlative, and the or- 
chestral support of the players was 
sustained and well balanced. Mr. 
Simoneau had the role of narrator and 
gave an eloquent expression of the 
text, of which not a word was lost 
Mr. Krips skillfully molded the vari- 
ous parts, and from a quiet beginning 
the progress of the drama drew in 
intensity until its climax was reached. 
Many rose to their feet in expressing 
their appreciation of the performance. 

Glenn Gould, in his first recital 
here on Feb. 24, was presented in the 
Special Concerts Division of the Phil- 
harmonic, which are under the direc- 
tion of Zorah Berry. The remarkably 
endowed musician gave a performance 
that was an extraordinary experience. 
His program consisted of a Fantasia 
for Organ by Sweelinck; the “Gold- 
berg” Variations by Bach; the Alban 
Berg Sonata; Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 
110; and a William Byrd voluntary. 
All were played with unwavering vi- 
tality, composure, and remarkable 
technical control. 

In the same series, Mantovani and 
his Orchestra bowed to an overflowing 
audience in Kleinhans Music Hall on 
March 4. The popular conductor and 
his expert players held the audience 
spellbound throughout the program 
that reflected the taste and touch of 
the master of orchestration. 


The Guido Chorus of Buffalo gave 
its 55th annual concert on Feb. 15, 
with Herbert Beattie, conductor, and 
Willis Page, soloist. This offered a 
transposition of roles for the con- 
ductor and soloist, since Mr. Beattie 
appeared last month with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic with Mr. Page conduct- 
ing. Solos presented by Mr. Page for 
double bass were gavotte of Bach, 
a Tartini adagio, and two works by 
Koussevitzky. Songs sung by the 30- 
voice male chorus were fuily worthy 
of the society's long tradition. 


Clifford Maxwell Studio 


After her concert on March 19 for the Community 
Concerts Association in Johnson City, Tenn., Dorothy 
Warenskjold is greeted by past presidents of the 
association, Standing, from the left, are Mrs. J. R. 
Bowman, Mrs. Howard Trusler, Dr. Emmett Sawyer 
(present president), Mrs. W. A, Starrett; (seated) 
Miss Warenskjold and Mrs. D. R. Beeson. The four 
ladies have been active in the association, which is 
celebrating its 20th anniversary, since it was organized 
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OPERA atthe Metropolitan 





(Continued from page 23) 
pany as the Celestial Voice heard off- 
stage in Act II, Scene 2. 

Mr. Fernandi has a naturally beau- 
tiful voice and he has a passionate 


temperament. But he also has enor- 
mous amounts to learn still about 
style, stage deportment, and the 


subtler aspects of singing and acting. 
At its best, his singing was as stirring 
as a trumpet call, but lamentably often 
he forced his voice or indulged in 
melodramatic and sentimental distor- 
tions. 

Mr. Nagy and Mr. Olvis performed 
their minor roles satisfactorily, and 
Miss Arroyo (after a muffled start) 
made the offstage voice sound really 
celestial. Audrey Keane also deserves 
a word of praise for her touching 
miming of the role of Countess Arem- 


berg. 
Robert Merrill, who has been in 
superb vocal form all season, was 


again at his best as Rodrigo. And the 
tempestuous Nell Rankin tore through 
“O don fatale” with a bravura that 
brought her a thunderous ovation. 
Her Eboli is a vivid figure, worthy of 
a Spanish canvas. 

One of the most distinguished 
achievements of the evening was 
Hermann Uhde's terrifying portrayal 
of the Grand Inquisitor. (Unbelievable 
as it sounds, he had given a searing 
performance of the title role of 
“Wozzeck” only a few hours previ- 
ously at the broadcast matinee). 

Worthy to stand beside this was the 


vivid characterization of the tragic 
Philip IL by Cesare Siepi. Philip's 
monologue in Act III, Scene 1, is one 


of Verdi's unique portraits in tone, 
and Mr. Siepi conveyed its bitterness 
and gloom with memorable artistry. 
Admirable in other roles were Made- 
laine Chambers as the page, Theobald; 
and Louis Sgarro, as the Friar. 

There was still another “first”. 
Fausto Cleva conducted the work for 
the first time at the Metropolitan, and, 
although he did not strike the deeper 
one of compassion and grandeur that 
Fritz Stiedry used to bring out in it, 
he effected a vital and workmanlike 


performance. —R. S. 
Macheth 
March 16.—The sixth and final 


presentation of Verdi's “Macbeth” 
gave Barry Morell an opportunity to 
sing the brief role of Macduff, an 
assignment he filled with the attractive 
vocalism and assured musicianship 
that he has displayed in his first sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. The role’s 
one big aria, in which Macduff 
mourns the slaying of his wife and 
children, was handled with just the 
right mixture of intensity and re- 
straint, besides sounding tonally fresh 
and youthful. Louis Sgarro appeared 
as the Warrior Apparition for the first 
time. Leonard Warren and Leonie 
Rysanek again sang handsomely as 
Macbeth and his wife, and Jerome 
Hines was a sonorous Banquo. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. —R. A. E. 
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Aida 
March 17.—The season's final per- 
formance of Verdi's “Aida” was rip- 


roaring in its musical and emotional 
abandon, and Cesare Bardelli, appea. 
ing as Amonasro for the first time this 
season, entered wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of the proceedings. The 
role is somewhat heavy for his voice, 
but he sang and acted with compelling 
vividness. In familiar parts were 
Gloria Davy, as Aida; Nell Rankin, as 
Amneris; Carlo Bergonzi, as Radames; 
Ezio Flagello, as the King; Norman 
Scott, as Ramfis; and Robert Nagy 
and Helen Vanni, as the Messenger 
and Priestess. The ballet, too, was 
caught up in the excitement; and the 
soloists, Donald Martin, Edith Jerell, 
and Thomas Andrew, as well as the 
corps danced with true bravura. 
Fausto Cleva drove the music fast and 
hard and everyone had a good _~. 
—R 


La Gioconda 


March 18.—Two leading singers on 
this occasion took their roles at the 
Metropolitan for the first time—Rosa- 
lind Elias, as Laura, and Mignon 
Dunn, as La Cieca—and one of the 
soloists in the Danilova ballet was 
also new to his role—Donald Martin. 
All three came through with flying 
colors. 

Miss Elias has the color and 
passionate inflection of voice needed 
for the role of Laura, and she is a 
good actress. Certain soaring phrases 
taxed her, and she forced top tones, 
but most of the time she sang both 
expressively and firmly. Miss Dunn 
brought out the pathos of the blind 
mother without overdoing it, and her 
voice was both mellow and supple. 

Mr. Martin, a gifted young member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet who 
has been given increasing solo oppor- 
tunities in recent seasons, had both 
the classical purity of style and the 
technical address to do justice to his 
role, though in future performances 
he will not have nerves to contend 
with. The dazzling Lupe Serrano was 


his partner. 
After an uneven start, Zinka 
Milanov, in the title role, rose to a 


splendid last act. In this scene, her 
voice had the pristine quality, soaring 
freedom, and beauty of style that 
represent her vocalism in its best 
estate. In familiar roles were Cesare 
Siepi, as Alvise; Kurt Baum, as Enzo; 
Robert Merrill, as Barnaba; and, in 
lesser parts, George Cehanovsky, 
Robert Nagy, Alessio De Paolis, Nor- 
man Scott, and Louis Sgarro. Osie 
Hawkins took the role of the First 
Singer for the first time this season. 
Fausto Cleva wasted no subtlety on 
the score. —R. S. 


Un Ballo in Maschera 


March 19.—The season's sixth and 
final performance of Verdi's opera 
necessitated a major last-minute cast 
change—Mary Curtis-Verna for the 
indisposed Leonie Rysanek—and was 
also the occasion for four “firsts” in 
this production: Regina Resnik’s 
Ulrica, Mildred Allen’s Oscar, Ezio 
Flagello’s Sam, and George Schick’s 
conducting assignment. 
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Miss Curtis-Verna, one of the com- 
pany’s most dependable artists in an 
emergency, sang Amelia with com- 
mendable volume and clarity. Her 
second-act music was especially praise- 
worthy. Miss Resnik’s sorceress was a 
sinister figure, and her singing of it 
had her accustomed color and refine- 
ment. 

Although Mildred Allen was attrac- 
tive, she did not seem comfortable in 
the moments of high tessitura. As for 
Mr. Flagello’s conspirator, it is an- 
other successful addition to the grow- 
ing list of parts he does with ease and 
assurance. 

Mr. Schick led a competent per- 
formance, with a good ear for bal- 
ances between singers and orchestra. 
Others in the cast who had been 
heard earlier in this work included 
Barry Morell, Mario Sereni, George 
Cehanovsky, Norman Scott, William 
Olvis and Robert Nagy. —wW. | 


Die Meistersinger 


March 20.—The fifth and final per- 
formance of the Wagner opera 
marked Albert Da Costa’s first ap- 
pearance in the role of Walther this 
season. Mr. Da Costa employed his 
bright and natural tenor voice to good 
advantage; his top tones had ample 
volume; and his delivery grew more 
secure as the evening went on. As to 
phrasing, diction, style, and acting, 
one can be confident that Mr. Da 
Costa will find a still smoother and 
more spontaneous approach to this 
difficult part. 

The rest of the cast, familiar from 
previous performances, included Otto 
Edelmann, William Wildermann, Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg, Regina Resnik, 
Karl Doench, and Charles Anthony in 
the main roles. Karl Boehm conducted 
again with his admirable élan and 
often praised expertness. —J. F.S. 


Boris Godunoff 


March 21, 2:00.—Helen Vanni as 
the Innkeeper was the only new addi- 
tion to an otherwise well-known cast, 
that was formed by Cesare Siepi, 
Charles Kullman, Giorgio Tozzi, 
Giulio Gari, and Nell Rankin in the 
most important roles. 

Miss Vanni portrayed the Lithu- 
anian hostess with her accustomed 
gracefulness, but still managed to con- 
vey the rustic, down-to-earth feeling 
the part requires. She was in excellent 
voice, and rendered her ballad with 
enjoyable insouciance and a fine feel- 
ing for the folk style of the music. 

Erich Leinsdorf was the alert and 
secure conductor. —J. F. S. 


Verdi Requiem 


March 27.—Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
in honor of the Italian poet, Alessan- 
dro Manzoni, took the place of 
Wagner's “Parsifal” this year as the 
Metropolitan’s Good Friday observ- 
ance for the first time since 1951. On 
both occasions the conductor was 
Bruno Walter. The Mass was pre- 
ceded by the Convent Scene from “La 
Forza del Destino”, presented in con- 
cert form. 

The soprano role was taken on 
short notice by Heidi Krall, replacing 
Zinka Milanov who had been taken 
ill. The other soloists were Rosalind 
Elias, mezzo-soprano; Carlo Berg- 
onzi, tenor; and Giorgio Tozzi, bass. 

The performance was, on the whole, 
a stirring one, thanks largely to the 
inspiring presence of Bruno Walter. 
The 82-year-old conductor, whose 
activities unhappily are much cur- 
tailed these days, is a man of deep 
religiosity who can probe to the core 
of a vast and exhaustive devotional 
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work such as the Manzoni Requiem 
with a spiritual conviction that passes 
mere “interpretation”. Verdi was not 
a notably religious man, and _ this 
Requiem often appears more theatri- 
cal than pious. Nevertheless, it is an 
act of pure reverence for a great 
national figure before whom the com- 
poser stood in awe and wonder. 

The forces most completely in 
rapport with Mr. Walter’s grand de- 
sign of the performance were the 
Metropolitan orchestra and chorus. 
All of the powerful contrasts of color 
and dynamics were given full sway, 
but within a framework of just bal- 
ance and artistic proportions. In the 
double fugue of the “Sanctus”, the 
driving climax of the “Libera Me”, 
and elsewhere when power was com- 
bined with precision of ensemble, the 
chorus was at its impressive best. Its 
Pianissimos sometimes were wanting 
in that floating, ethereal quality in 
which less professional choruses often 
excel. 

Miss Krall, obviously and under- 
standably nervous in the beginning, 
gained confidence as she went along 
and managed the relentlessly high 
tessitura of the soprano role, including 
the sustained E of the “Offertorium”, 
with laudable dexterity. The rich 
mezzo tones of Miss Elias gave a 
luminous character to “et lux per- 
petua”. Messrs. Bergonzi and Tozzi 
both summoned spiritual fervor in 
such solemn moments as_ the 
“Hostias”, “Ingemisco”, and “Con- 
futatis maledictis”. 

Only in the soloists’ ensembles were 
there unsatisfactory moments. Due, 
perhaps, to the disconcerting change 
in cast, there was an occasional lack 
of cohesion and even some disagree- 
ment on the pitch. The quartet in the 
“Dies Irae” was the best of the con- 
certed numbers. 

The scene from “Forza”, though 
splendidly sung by Miss Krall, Mr. 
Tozzi, and the men’s chorus, seemed 


awkward and unnecessary as a cur- 
tain-raiser for the Mass. 

Mr. Walter was greeted with a 
standing ovation when he entered the 
orchestra pit, and the capacity audi- 
ence, despite the solemnity of the 
occasion, expressed its satisfaction 
with all the participants with thun- 
derous applause at the conclusion. 


Against medical advice, Zinka 
Milanov attempted to sing in the 
repetition on Sunday night, March 29, 
of the Good Friday program. In the 
middle of the “Dies Irae”, the second 
part of the Requiem, the soprano 
collapsed in the center of the stage. 
Women in the chorus helped carry 
her to the wings. Heidi Krall, who 
had substituted for Miss Milanov on 
Good Friday, was backstage and fin- 
ished the performance. Miss Milanov 
was able to return home. 


Carmen 

March 28.—The season’s last per- 
formance of the Bizet opera, which 
featured Risé Stevens in the title role 
and Richard Tucker as Don José, 
included Mario Sereni’s first Metro- 
politan appearance as Escamillo, and 
Laurel Hurley's first Micaela of the 
season. 

Both artists made generally favor- 
able impressions. Mr. Sereni’s dark 
baritone was well-handled, but a cer- 
tain lack in resonance and color left 


the bullfighter somewhat vague and 
bloodless, and more dramatic tem- 
perament and fire would not have 
been found overbearing. 

Miss Hurley, who sang Micaela for 
the first time last year, has decidedly 
grown in her part. There was more 
security in her dramatic deportment 
and she added a few fine nuances to 
the character. Vocally, she has been 
heard in better estate, but rendered 
her “Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante” 
in appealing phrases and delicate 
tones. Also new to the cast, which 
included Clifford Harvuot, Helen 
Vanni, George Cehanovsky, and Paul 
Franke, were Gloria Lind, as an ani- 
mated Frasquita, and Lorenzo Alvary 
as a securely portrayed Zuniga. Jean 
Morel was the unobtrusive conductor. 

—Jj. F. §S. 


Other performances 


Brenda Lewis sang the role of 
Marie in “Wozzeck” on March 23, for 
the first time with the company. In 
“Don Giovanni” on March 24, Lucine 
Amara returned to the role of Donna 
Elvira for the first time this season. 
On March 25, William Wildermann 
substituted for Hermann Uhde as the 
Grand Inquisitor in “Don Carlo”, the 
first time Mr. Wildermann had sung 
the part with the company. Blanche 
Thebom was the Eboli, in her first 
appearance in the role this season. 


OTHER OPERA in New York 


Fidelio Given 
By Actors’ Opera 


Gate Theatre, March 2.— The 
Actors’ Opera, a group of professional 
singers and students now in its fifth 
year, is currently housed for the first 
time in the tiny, vault-like Gate 
Theatre on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side. : 

Beethoven's “Fidelio”, sung in Ger- 
man, is the current attraction. In the 
spring, the group plans to stage the 
first New York performance of 
Handel’s “Ezio”. Naturally, the re- 
sources of this off-Broadway company 
are modest. A seven-piece orchestra 
with piano is the accompaniment. The 
chorus of prisoners in Act II is a 
male trio. The scenery is equally 
sparse. 

But some of the singing was at- 
tractive, and the spirit of the group 
was more than willing. Maria Derell, 
in the title role, is a soprano of con- 
siderable range. David Smith, as 
Pizarro, has a_ serviceable baritone 
voice, and he acts well. Norman War- 
wick sang Florestan’s music convinc- 
ingly. Others in the talented cast in- 


cluded David Bender, Molly Stark, 
Donald Arthur and Glenn Dowlen. 
Kurt Saffir, who is on the music 
staff of the New York City Opera, 
conducted with enthusiasm. Managing 
director of the company is Shirley 
Leslie. _ 


American Opera Society 
Repeats Medea 


Carnegie Hall, March 10.—Cheru- 
bini’s “Medea” was the work chosen 
to close the sixth subscription season 
of the American Opera Society. This 
long-neglected masterpiece is becom- 
ing a repertory staple of the enter- 
prising society. Three performances 
were given this month, two in New 
York and one in Philadelphia. It has 
been offered numerous times since the 
1955 premiere by the society. 

Eileen Farrell, in magnificent voice, 
again sang the role of the tormented 
Medea. This is one of the great in- 
terpretations. Suffice it to say she made 
this music a gripping and thrilling ex- 
perience. 

Under Arnold Gamson’s direction, 
the other soloists were heard to ex- 


cellent advantage. Judith Raskin re- 
ceived an ovation for her aria, “O 
Amore, vieni a me”; Richard Lewis, 
the fine English tenor, was a memor- 
able Jason. Claramae Turner and 
Morley Meredith, in the other roles, 
sang with conviction. —W. L. 


Juilliard Opera 
Gives Count Ory 


Juilliard Concert Hall, March 13. 
One of the merriest and one of the 
best productions that the Juilliard 
Opera Theatre has given us was that 
of Rossini’s enchanting opera “The 
Count Ory”, which was performed on 
March 13, 14, and 15, for the benefit 
of the Student Aid and Scholarship 
Fund. Long forgotten and neglected, 
this little masterpiece has been re- 
vived and reacclaimed in recent years 
in England, Italy, and here in the 
United States, where it was given last 
summer at the Berkshire Festival. 

This hilarious work (which none- 
theless contains a wealth of lyrical 
beauty and piquant ensemble writing) 
is vintage Rossini. It had its premiere 
at the Paris Opéra on Aug. 20, 1828, 
almost exactly one year before that of 
“Guillaume Tell”, the work with 
which the master took his leave of the 
sound and fury of the opera house 
It is ironic but characteristic that the 
comic aspect of Rossini’s genius 
should bid fair to outlive the serious 
aspect. 

“The Count Ory” is not easy to per- 
form, and we should be grateful to 
the Juilliard Opera Theatre for devot- 
ing such care and imagination to its 
production. Robert A. Simon has 
adapted this libretto in a way that 
preserves its comic flavor and keeps it 
singable—even in the patter-passages. 
With a few forgivable exceptions, his 
English is unstilted and unforced. 

One of the major triumphs of the 
evening was enjoyed by Saul Stein- 
berg’s “visual overture” and sets. As 
the orchestra played the overture, a 
moving curtain was unrolled (some- 
what squeakily, I regret to say). But 
these noises, as well as much of the 
music, were drowned in the roars of 
laughter that greeted Mr. Steinberg’s 
zany panorama of such crusaders as 
were never seen on land or sea. We 
were all in such high spirits by the 
time that the first scene opened that 
the musical and verbal fireworks fairly 
blazed. The sets were also witty and 
functionally ingenious. Leo Van 
Witsen's costumes were handsome and 
looked well within the framework of 
the décor 

Frederic Cohen's production was 
broadly farcical in tone, but, even 
when it went too far, it was effective 
and never destructive of the music 

(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 29) 
Mr. Cohen was assisted by Elsa Kahl 
and by Bodo Igesz. Also expert was 
the lighting by Thomas DeGaetani, 
which included a darkened bedroom 
scene that was tricky to make con 
vincing. Frederic Waldman conducted 
with verve and consideration for his 
singers, and the orchestra, despite some 
slips and rough passages, played with 
a sense of the good fun latent in the 
score 

And now I come to the most im 
portant element in the production 
the singers. If no fewer than four of 
them were guest artists, it can be said 
in compensation that all four were 
towers of strength in the performance 
and that the rest of the cast doubtless 
profited by their example 

For Judith Raskin 
virtuoso role of Countess 
can confidently predict a_ brilliant 
future. This young artist has a beau 
tiful voice, an excellent technique, and 
a charming stage temperament. Her 
combines coloratura flexibility 
with astonishing volume and gleam in 
the upper range 

Another 
unusual 


who sang the 
Adele, one 


voice 


young singer who revealed 
was Ara Berberian, 
voluminous bass voice is also 
notable for its flexibility and shading 
As Count Ory's long-suffering Tutor, 
Mr. Berberian richly comic 
performance that revealed a dramatic 
intelligence to match his musical ex 
pertness 


promise 


.' hose 


gave a 


[he other two guests were Nico 
Castel, in the title role, and Paul 
Ukena, as Raimbaud, Count Ory’s 
companion. Mr. Castel, whose voice 


is light in texture, had his problems in 
a role that was written for a kind of 
tenor that is largely, if not entirely 
today. But he sang with taste 
and good and 
took him through dizzy 
Alpine phrases above the 


extinct 
control of his resources 
when the role 
horiture of 


taff, he always knew how to make 
the best of the situation. Mr. Ukena’s 
inging as such was not very smooth 
or finished, but he acted with such 


xuberance and vividness that he won 
major 
evening 


one of the 
of the 
Not all of the promising 


audience successes 


artists 





were guests, however. Shirley Verrett- 
Carter, as Ragonde, the Countess 
Adele’s Lady-in-Waiting, revealed a 
richness of color and technical address 
in the lower range comparable to 
Miss Raskin’s in the upper. And 
Marnell Higley, as the Page, Isolier, 
also sang brilliantly, if not without 
traces of effort in top phrases. Perryne 
Anker, as Alice, a local girl, also gave 
a properly pert and expert perform- 
ance 

The chorus, which has some of the 
most wonderful music of this fasci- 
nating score, had been admirably pre- 
pared by Donald Jenkins. Who else 
but Rossini could have managed so 
magically the change in the drinking 
chorus of Ory’s raucous companions 
to a solemn chant, when they sud- 
denly have to become nuns again? 

Alternates in the cast of March 14, 
whom I did not hear were Harold 
Johnson (Count Ory), Estelle Tyner 
(Isolier), and Gloria Berliner (Count- 
ess Adele) Robert Sabin 


Noye’s Fludde Receives 
New York Premiere 


The latest product of the ever 
inventive mind of Benjamin Britten to 
reach New York is “Noye’s Fludde” 
(“Noah's Flood”), which was pre 
sented by the Union Theological Semi- 
nary at the James Memorial Chapel 
on March 16 and 17. Having received 
its world premiere at the Aldeburgh 
Festival on last June 18, the new work 
is a setting of a 15th century Chester 
Miracle Play, and with it Britten has 


given to children another of his de 
lightful, yet touching, works to pet 
form 


Few composers today have been so 
successful in writing music for the 
young that is not only fun and educa- 
tional (in the broader meaning of the 
word) but also stimulating to the 
child's imagination. It is a challenging 
work to perform, but its musical re- 
wards are well worth the effort. Un- 
like Britten’s children’s opera, “Let’s 
Make an Opera”, it calls for a large, 
though not impractical, number of 
performers to make its best effect 
Iwo skilled singers—a bass and con- 
tralto who portray Noye and Mrs 
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Impact Photos 


A scene from Act II of the Juilliard Opera Theatre’s production of Ros- 


sini’s “The Count Ory” 

Noye—are required. The Voice of 
God is a speaking part. Noye’s chil- 
dren and their wives, the Gossips, and 
the animals can be played by young- 
sters of various ages. 


The backbone of the orchestra— 
string quintet, piano duet, timpani, 
organ, recorder—is supplemented by 


a group of child performers playing 
strings, recorders, percussion (includ- 
ing mugs struck with wooden spoons), 
and bugles. Again as in “Let’s Make 
an Opera” the audience is invited to 
partake in the music-making, by sing- 
ing in three hymns. The work should 
be performed in a church, and its 
duration is about 45 minutes. 

After a brief orchestral introduction 
it is the congregation itself that begins 
the proceedings by singing four verses 
of “Lord Jesus, think on me”, which 
also provides thematic material that is 
woven in following pages of the score. 
The miracle play unfolds with God's 
Voice commanding Noye to build an 
ark, and the sons and their wives are 
introduced. The ark is built to a 
rollicking work song. Then the ani- 
mals march down the aisle and offer 
the most beguiling “Kyrie Eleison”, 
imitating various members of the ani- 
mal kingdom 

But Mrs. Noye refuses to enter the 
ark. Truth to tell, she is tipsy and has 
to be carried by force aboard. Then 
comes the flood, which is musically 
depicted by a passacaglia (a favorite 
form of Britten), which is climaxed by 
the hymn “Eternal Father, strong to 
save’. of which the congregation joins 
in for the second and third verses. The 
music subsides in intensity, and the 
raven departs to a waltz quite sug- 
gestive of its flight. Then comes the 
dove, whose dance is a real charmer 
of a waltz. The animals leave the ark, 
singing a joyful “Alleluia”. To con 
clude the work Britten utilizes Tallis’ 
Canon (again the audience joins in), 
and then Noye receives God's bless- 
ing, as Britten evokes a_ touching, 
peaceful conclusion. 

fo compose such a work is no easy 
task, but Britten displays such a thor- 
ough technical hand that the music 
does not sound restricted by the de- 
mands imposed in writing for chil- 
dren. Though the score uses disson- 
ance freely and rhythmic problems 
abound, the children’s parts are not 
unnecessarily demanding. The orches- 
tration is extremely colorful, and the 
pageantry—such as the march of the 
animals—makes for pictorial pleasure. 
It is all handled most imaginatively. 

Wisely, Britten has not composed a 
score whose message goes beyond the 
comprehension of children, though he 
never writes down to them. But that 
this music has something to say to 
both young and old is the reason I 
believe it is so successful 

With a cast headed by John Parella, 
as Noye, and Ellen Berse, as Mrs. 


Noye, the performance was sheer joy 
must go to 


Particular praise Elaine 


Brown, who conducted and who made 
the participants give their best. Fred- 
eric Cohen’s stage direction also added 
greatly to the production. 

Frank Milburn, Jr. 


Hunter College 
Gives Two Operas 


Hunter Playhouse, March 20 
unfamiliar operas made up the at- 
tractive program offered by the 
Hunter College Opera Association on 
March 18, 19. and 20. One was con- 
temporary — Vittorio Rieti’s “Don 
Perlimpin”, a setting in a prologue 
and three scenes of an English ver- 
sion of a play by Federico Garcia 
Lorca. The other was a little over 
a century old—Offenbach’s “Pepito”, 
which had its premiere at the 
Théatre des Variétés in Paris in 1853. 
This latter was given in an English 
translation by Robert A. Simon with 
the recitatives prepared by William 
Tarrasch 

Rieti has made the interesting ex- 
periment in “Don Perlimpin” of com- 
bining the technique and style of 18th- 
century opera buffa with 19th-cen- 
tury lyric opera. The libretto lends 
itself well to such treatment, because 
it is a weird and wildly romantic tale 
of an old man who marries a young 
wife and kills himself because he can- 
not live up to the sham role of her 
ideal lover. The quixotic libretto is 
too much to stomach, but in spite 
of its absurdities, Rieti has written 
some of his loveliest music to it 

Outstanding in the cast I heard was 
Robert Peterson, in the title role. He 
sang well, acted well, and made him- 
self understood at all times, some- 
thing that the others in the cast 
achieved to a less complete degree 
They were Mary Alden, as Belisa, the 
young wife: Marcia Baldwin, as 
Marcolfa, the housekeeper; Donna 
Marie Hankla, as Belisa’s mother; and 
Marigay Nelson and Katherine Bryan, 
as two Sprites 

Offenbach’s richly melodious and 
witty litthke comedy was brightly per- 
formed by Naomi Lang, as Manuel- 
ita; David Starkey, as Miguel; and 
Leslie Faber. as Vertigo. Mr. Faber 
appears to have genuine gifts as a 
comedian, and all three young ar- 
tists threw themselves wholeheartedly 
into their roles 

Richard G. Mason’s sets were color- 
ful and well adapted to the small 
stage. Rose Landver had directed with 
a eye to dramatic good sense and 
animation. But the orchestra under 
William Tarrasch played too loudly 
much of the time and by no means 
impeccably as to notes and intona- 
tion. x 


Two 


Caramoor Forces Perform 
Acis and Galatea 

Carnegie Hall. March 24.—The 
principal object of such events as the 






MUSICAL AMERICA 


current New York City Handel Festi- 
val should be to perform unfamiliar 
masterpieces in the best possible style, 
and this purpose was admirably ful- 
filled when Handel's “Acis and 
Galatea” was given on this occasion. 
It was performed by the Caramoor 
Festival Orchestra and Chorus and a 
stellar array of soloists under Alfred 
Wallenstein, and was sponsored by the 
Walter and Lucie Rosen Foundation, 
with the managerial collaboration of 
S. Hurok. During the intermission, 
Mrs. Rosen received a scroll express- 
ing the appreciation of New York 
City for her contribution to the festi- 
val. 

Handel was one of the greatest 
melodists who ever lived and he 
wrote for instruments with a sensi- 
tivity that has rarely been equalled. He 
was also at his best in his light, trans- 
parent, and pastoral vein. These facts 
are likely to escape the attention of 
those who know him only through 
ponderous performances of “Messiah” 
and one or two other larger works. 

As early as 1708, he had composed 
the serenata “Aci, Galatea e Poli- 
femo” for a festivity at Naple. Some 
ten years later, in England, he com- 
posed the music for a masque on John 
Gay’s “Acis and Galatea”, which was 
performed at Cannons, the luxurious 
estate of his patron, the Duke of 
Chandos. Finally, in 1732, his third 
handling of the subject (combining 
elements of the other two with im- 
portant additions) was performed at 
the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
in London. As at Cannons, it was 
given in costume but without stage 
action in operatic style. 

Every measure of this delicious 
pastoral music is sheer gold. The 
most beautiful singing of the evening 
came from Victoria de los Angeles, as 
Galatea, but all of the artists were 
models of musicianship. Cesare Vall- 
etti took the role of Acis; Charles 
Bressler, replacing the indisposed 
Russell Oberlin, was Damon; and Mac 
Morgan was Polyphemus. The chorus 
was especially expressive in the heart- 
searching music that describes the 
death of Acis, and Mr. Wallenstein 
obtained comparably sensitive and re- 
fined performances from his orchestra. 

x.$s 


Torroba Zarzuela 
Staged Off Broadway 


The zarzuela, a kind of Spanish 
musical comedy, has had virtually no 
representation in this country. Now, 
Max Leavitt has transformed one of 
them, Federico Moreno Torroba’s “La 
Chulapona” into a modest but very 
pleasant American musical called 
“Ole!” As co-adaptor and director, 
Mr. Leavitt opened the production on 
March 18 at the Greenwich News 
Theatre, a converted church basement 
where his. well-known Lemonade 
Opera functioned for many seasons. 

“La Chulapona”, according to the 
advance publicity, means “hot ta- 
male’, and refers to an amorous, ener- 


getic, and still single laundress, 
Manuela, who is wooed by three men. 
The one she loves falls for a younger 
girl; after considerable frustration she 
accepts her lot and eagerly welcomes 
another young man who happens 
along. Her three wooers are each 
happily paired off at the end of the 
evening. 

This slight plot gets a good deal of 
heavy-going exposition in the first act, 
interrupted by a great number of 
musical ensembles. The second act has 
less story to worry about and is better 
varied with dances and comic diver- 
sions. The music is conventionally 
Spanish in idiom, brightly tuneful and 
quite simple harmonically. It is also 
more demanding than the average 
Broadway musical on the leading 
singers, requiring voices of at least 
operetta caliber. 

The production was well served in 
this respect, for the cast was headed 
by the admirable Ruth Kobart, as 
Manuela. A member of the New York 
City Opera and other organizations, 
the mezzo-soprano was handsome to 
look at and a forthright, amusing 
actress; she sang with authority and 
tonal opulence. Paula Swane and 
Lloyd Harris, who have sung with the 
Chicago Opera, were sharply funny as 
two stout, aging people, and there was 
agreeable singing on the part of a 
young soprano Florence Rochelle and 
the baritone Robert Goss. The musical 
direction was in the hands of Philip 
Fradkin, who was at the piano, 
assisted by a guitarist, trumpeter, and 
clarinettist. 

Mr. Leavitt had directed the pro- 
duction with a great deal of ingenuity 
on a tiny stage, letting the action spill 
out into the auditorium. This had been 
decorated by the resourceful designer, 
Robert Fletcher, to resemble a car- 
nival-decorated street. Ruthanna Boris 
choreographed the dances, which were 
performed by a talented and very 
young-looking couple, Osvaldo Baez 
and Victoria Flores. m. A. E. 


Blitzstein Makes Musical 
Of O’Casey Play 


Some years ago Marc Blitzstein 
turned “The Little Foxes” into an 
opera called “Regina”. Recently he 
tackled an equally tragic play, if one 
with a good deal more humor, Sean 
O'Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock”. 
Aiming at a broader audience, he cast 
it in the musical-comedy format and 
called it “Juno”. 

The book, adapted by Joseph Stein, 
keeps large chunks of the original dia- 
logue. Elaborate scenery and costumes 
were designed by Oliver Smith and 
Irene Sharaff, and Agnes de Mille was 
brought in to stage the musical num- 
bers. Blitzstein provided his own lyrics 
for songs that were to be sung by a 
primarily acting cast. Shirley Booth 
and Melvyn Douglas, as Juno and 
“Captain” Jack Boyle, headed the 
company, which Jose Ferrer directed. 
Produced by the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, Oliver Smith, and Oliver Rea, 


John Minutoli—Department of Commerce and Public Events 


The Mayor’s scroll for meritorious service to New York City is accepted 
by Mrs. Lucie Rosen for the Walter and Lucie Rosen Foundation and the 
Caramoor Festival Orchestra from Commissioner Emma Alden Rothblatt, 
who is co-ordinating the city’s Handel Festival through the Department of 
Commerce and Public Events. The presentation took place during inter- 
mission of “Acis and Galatea”. From the left (front row): Mrs. Rothblatt, 
Victoria de los Angeles, Mac Morgan, Mrs. Rosen; (back row): Cesare 
Valletti, Alfred Wallenstein, and Charles Bressler 


“Juno” opened on March 9 at the 
Winter Garden Theatre and 
after two weeks. 


closed 


For all its weaknesses, the musical 
deserved a better fate: it was thor- 
oughly enjoyed — even cheered by 
the capacity audience at the perform- 
ance I heard. It is reassuring to know 
that Columbia Records is releasing a 
recording of the score, and perhaps 
the musical will have a second life in 
summer stock companies. Especially 
for those who are not acquainted with 
the rich, raffish, bitter humor of 
O’Casey’s classic and who are able to 
take the musical on its own terms, 
“Juno” should provide amusing, even 
thoughtful, entertainment. 

It must be admitted that Blitzstein’s 
version dilutes and prettifies the origi- 
nal, and the whole lacks homogeneity 
in style. At the same time some con- 
tributions that are completely the 
composer’s own (the opening chorus, 
“We're Alive”; a quartet for gossips, 
“You Poor Thing”; and the first-act 
finale, “On a Day Like This’) are 
among the best things in the work. 


Blitzstein appropriately bases his 
musical style on Irish folk songs and 
dances. He captures the firm and 
lively rhythms easily; he is_ less 
successful in evoking the wistful 
charm of Irish melodies, and the 
romantic songs are neither good imi- 
tations nor straightforward show 
tunes. The orchestrations, by Blitz- 
stein, Robert Russell Bennett, and 
Hershy Kay, are surprisingly gauche 
at times. 


The production had the services of 
a rousing chorus of singers and 
dancers, and there was exceptionally 
fine singing on the part of Monte 
Amundsen, as Mary Boyle, and Loren 
Driscoll, as Jerry Devine, both of 
whom have sung with the New York 
City Opera. Tommy Rall, as Johnny 
Boyle, contributed the major solo 
dancing in Miss de Mille’s ensembles, 
choreographed with a kind of routine 
expertness; and Glen Tetley and 
Gemze de Lappe were also outstand- 
ing dancers. R. A. E. 


Brooklyn Opera 
In Spring Season 


The Brooklyn Opera Company, di- 
rected by Guido G. Salmaggi, opened 
a spring season of four performances 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on April 4 with Verdi's “Aida”. Tak- 
ing the leading roles were Rina Telli, 
Joann Grillo, Giovanni Consiglio, 
James Buckley, Joseph Contreras, and 
Frank Lombardo. Enrico Leide 
ducted. 

Scheduled for April 11 was “Rigo- 
letto”, with Josephine Guido, Janice 
Matisse, Costanzo Gero, Ercole Ber- 
tolino, and Robert Falk. Theodore 
Gargiulo was the announced conduc- 
tor 

Set for “La Bohéme” on April 17 
were Rita Wynne, Miss Guido, Enrico 
di Giuseppe, Joseph Drogheo, An- 
thony Palmeri, and Mark Elyn, with 
Vincent La Selva as conductor. “Il 
lrovatore” was scheduled April 25 


con- 
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(Continued from page 3) 
tired and lacking in his normally 
characteristic vibrancy. Nicola Rossi 


Lemeni' gave a thrilling performance 
of Don Silva. Margherita Roberti han 
died the role of Elvira with intelli 
gence, but her voice was too light to 
make this one of her more effective 
interpretations 

The ringing quality of Franco 
Corelli's voice enabled him to give a 
pleasing characterization of Ernani 
The supporting cast included Bianca 
Maria Casoni, Piero de Palma. and 
Alfredo Giacomotti. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni conducted, Nicola Benois 
designed the monumental scenery, and 
Guenther Rennert convincingly staged 


the production Peter Dragadze 


Baritone Sings 
Rigoletto in New York 


March 21 
change of cast 


More often than not, a 
and the Metropolitan 
Opera has had to announce many of 


them in the last few weeks—spreads 
disappointment among the _ ticket 
holders. When the replacing artist 
appears for the first time with the 
company in an important role, this 


often leads to tension among the other 
performers 

rhat this does not necessarily have 
to be so was proved in this “Rigo 
letto” when the young baritone Cor 
nell MacNeil took over the title role 


at short notice for the indisposed 
Robert Merrill. In doing so, he not 
only saved the performance but he 


roused the audience to prolonged ova 


tions that proved Mr. Bing wise in 
having already engaged him for next 
season 

Born 34 years ago in Minnesota 


Cornell MacNeil first appeared in New 
York with the New York City Opera 
where his roles included Rigoletto. In 


1957 Chicago’s Lyric Opera signed 
him for a debut as Lescaut in Puc 
cini's “Manon Lescaut This engage 
ment was continued in 1958 when 
Chicago heard him as Ford Sharp 


less and Silvio 

This year finds Mr. MacNeil travel 
ing to fulfill many engagements. One 
of the most important of these was 
his. debut at Milan's La Scala on 
March 5. Currently he is singing with 
the Cosmopolitan Opera in San Fran 
cisco, in Mexico City, and in Caracas 
As reported previously in these pages 
Mr. MacNeil will be 
portant baritone 
Records in May 

When it became known that Robert 


recording 
roles for 


im- 
London 


MacNeil in Seala. Metropolitan Debuts 


Merrill would not be able to perform, 
there was still enough time for Mr. 
MacNeil to fly in from San Francisco 
and to have a short rehearsal on 
Saturday morning 

In every respect he was a very good 
Rigoletto. Potentially he is even more. 
His is a powerful voice of wide range 
and a beautiful timbre that can still 
gain in flexibility. One could admire 
his fine legato singing in “Piangi, 
piangi”. Not only the possessor of a 
fine voice, Mr. MacNeil is outstand- 
ing as a singing actor. Throughout the 


performance he used his voice for 
telling dramatic effects. The visual 
aspect of his acting was no less con- 
vincing 


Careful use of dynamics and under 
standing of the complex character of 
the court jester turned “Pari siamo” 
into a real highlight of Mr. MacNeil’s 
performance, and it was difficult to 
believe that he was making his debut 
on a stage with which he was not 
acquainted. The most enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the audience came after the 
rousing duet “Si, vendetta”, which was 
splendidly sung by both Mr. MacNeil 
and Laurel Hurley, the Gilda of the 
evening. Due undoubtedly to the ex- 
citement of the occasion, the begin 
ning of the fourth act found the bari- 
tone not in his best voice. He quickly 
recovered, however, and his final “Ah, 
la maledizione” was the most moving 
and full-voiced rendering of this 
desperate outburst I have heard in a 
long time 

Barry Morell, replacing the indis 
posed Eugenio Fernandi, sang the 
Duke. Once again it was a pleasure to 
hear this young tenor give such a 
stylish performance. Laurel Hurley, as 
Gilda, sang nicely throughout. In the 


“Caro nome”, however, Miss Hurley 
added some odd embellishments to 
Verdi's beautiful vocal line. Mignon 


Dunn sang her first Giovanna of the 
season very commendably. Others in 
the cast were William Wildermann, as 
Sparafucile; Rosalind Elias, as Madda- 
lena: Norman Scott, as Monterone: 
and Calvin Marsh, Gabor Carelli, 
George Cehanovsky, Madelaine Cham 
bers and Louis Sgarro in smaller 
roles. Fausto Cleva gave an exciting 
reading of the score Bodo Igesz 


Schola Cantorum 
At Radio City 


The Schola Cantorum, directed by 
Hugh Ross, and Doris Okerson, 
mezzo - soprano, sing Rubinstein’s 


the annual 
Radio City 


“Kamenoi Ostrow” in 
Easter season pageant at 
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Times-Delta Photo 


Adele Addison is congratulated for her concert in Visalia, Calif., for the 


Tulare Kings Civie Music 


Association. 


From the left: James Payne, 


accompanist; Rupert Flower, campaign chairman of the organization; 
Miss Addison; Mrs. A. W. Klaus, president; Frank Barboni, treasurer; 


and James Howard, vice-president 


Music Hall in New York. The chorus 
is also heard in music by Delius and 
Copland. In the stage show are the 
dancers Nora Kovach and Istvan 
Rabovsky. 


New Aida To Open 
Cincinnati Season 

Cincinnati.—The 1959 Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Association has en- 
gaged Dino Yannopoulos, stage direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Wolfgang Roth, scenic designer, to 
strengthen the visual aspect of its 
1959 season, according to John L. 
Magro, chairman of the executive 
committee of the association. 

A new production of “Aida” will 
open the season on June 20. The re- 
mainder of the repertoire includes 
“Tosca”, “Madama Butterfly”, “An- 
drea Chenier”, “The Barber of Se- 
ville”, “Manon Lescaut”, “Carmen”, 
“La Boheme”, and Carlisle Floyd’s 
“Susannah”. The season will last 
through July 19. 

Also a new production, “The Bar- 
ber” will be done as a Restoration 
comedy, with a cast brought from 
Milan, Italy; Clelia Drovandi, so- 
prano; Ugo Benelli, tenor; Ottavio 
Garaventa, baritone; and Bonaldo 
Gioiatta, bass 

Fausto Cleva heads the list of con- 
ductors, which includes Carlo More- 
sco, Ignace Strasfogel, and Alberto 
Zedda, the last-named from Milan. 

Among the signers engaged so far 
are Phyllis Curtin, Mary Curtis-Verna, 


Nell Rankin, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Piero Miranda-Ferraro, Constantin 
Ego, Mario Sereni, and William 


Wildermann 


Korn To Conduct 
American Series 

American music will be the theme 
of a series of five Wednesday even- 
ing concerts by the Orchestra of 
America, conducted by Richard Korn, 
to be held in New York next season. 
The opening concert will be in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 14. 

One new work will be played at 
each concert. Composers whose works 
wil be performed include Parker, 
Paine, Carpenter, Foote, Kelley, Mac- 
Dowell, Chadwick, Schelling, Hadley, 
Goldmark, Stringfield, Jacobi, Gott- 
schalk, Griffes, Hanson, Still, Moore, 
Barber, Sowerby, and Creston. 


Six Ballet Evenings 


During Casals Festival 


P. R.—Ballet de San 
scheduled a series of six 


San Juan, 
Juan has 





performances to coincide with the 
third annual Casals Festival in Puerto 
Rico, from May | to 22. They will 
feature works by three Puerto Rican 
composers and four Puerto Rican 
choreographers. 

Programs will be given on evenings 
when there are no_ performances 
scheduled for the Casals Festival: 
April 30, May 3 (matinee and even- 
ing), May 7, May 8, and May 12. 

The ballets will include “La En- 
cantada”, from music by Amaury 
Veray, and the tentatively titled “Juan 
Bobo”, from the works of Hector 
Campos Parsi. Both have been 
choreographed by Ana Garcia. “San- 
juanera” was composed by Jack De- 
lano and staged by Gild Navarra. 
Other works are “Suite Espanol”, 
from music by Spanish composers, 
choreographed by Gilda Navarra; 
“Balleti”, to music by Grieg, with 
staging by Juan Anduze; and “La 
Calle”, to music by Hindemith, chor- 
eographed by Arnold Taraboreli. 

For the third consecutive year the 
state department of Puerto Rico has 
established a scholarship fund making 
it possible for 12 young music stu- 
dents of the Americas to attend the 
Festival Casals. 


WCBS To Broadcast 
Hungarian Operas 

Two modern Hungarian one-act 
operas, recorded at the 1958 Bartok 
Festival in Budapest, will be broadcast 
on WCBS radio, April 18, 2—4:15 
p.m., EST. The first will be Bartok’s 
“Bluebeard’s Castle”; the second will 
be Kodaly’s “The Spinning Room”, 
which will be heard for the first time 
in this country. Both works are con- 
ducted by Janos Ferencsik. In the 
Bartok the singers are Klara Palen- 
kaya and Mihaly Szekely. 

The operas are the first to be re- 
leased to American listeners by the 
Hungarian government. They have 
been made available by the Hungarian 
State Broadcasting System and the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America. 

The program is presented during the 
time of the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts, which completed their 
1958-59 season on April 11. 


Geiger-Torel Director 


Of Toronto Company 


Toronto.—Herman Geiger-Torel is 
artistic director of the Opera Festival 
Company of Toronto, and not Er- 
nesto Barbini as incorrectly listed on 
page 317 of the February 1959 Spe- 
cial Issue of MusiCAL AMERICA. 
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Irene Schreier ... . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 28, 
5:30.—Irene Schreier, young pianist, 
made an extremely auspicious New 
York debut. She was a calm and 
confident performer, and she dis- 
played an extraordinarily sensitive 


faculty for making music come alive, 


coloring her tone quality according 
to the requirements of the music. Her 
playing had clarity of line, a singing 
quality, over-all comprehension and 
proper proportion. The music was 
performed excitingly, with a wide 
range of nuance and expression. 

The Schumann Fantasy in C major, 
Op. 17, had a vivid, rhapsodic per- 
formance. Its moods, from reflective 
to passionate, were recreated with the 
skill and understanding that marked 
all of Miss Schreier’s playing. Other 
works performed were Handel's Suite 
No. 2 in F major; and Ernst Levy’s 
articulate Five Piano Pieces, which 
had an appealing emotional directness 
and were most akin in idiom perhaps 
to Ravel, though more earthy and 
less delicate than the music of that 
master. They were given sympathetic 
interpretations. —D. J. B. 


Mozart and Kirchner Works 


New School for Social Research, 
March 1, 9 p.m.—‘‘Mozart and Kirch- 
ner” was the title of the program 
presented at the New School Concerts 
at 3 and 9 p.m. by Leon Kirchner, 
pianist-composer, and Alexander 
Schneider, violinist. The works heard 
were Mozart's Sonatas for piano and 
violin in B flat, K. 570 and 454, 
Kirchner’s Piano Sonata (1948) and 
the Sonata Concertante (1952) also 
for piano and violin. Stranger bed- 
fellows never occupied the same pro- 
gram. 

Mozart’s sonatas, while typically 
18th century in concept, express emo- 
tions common to mankind in every 
age. Kirchner’s are contemporary, 
expressing nothing so much as the 
frustrations and disillusions of the 
present. Both works are of a piece. 
Seemingly going in all directions at 
once, they remain static. For all their 
brilliant keyboard writing, and in spite 
of some unusual sonorities achieved 
largely through an imaginative use of 
the piano’s pedals, in which large 
masses of sound are kept ringing under 
various other shifting harmonies, the 
effect they produced on this reviewer 
was nerve-jangling 

The young American composer is a 
superb pianist. His playing of his own 
works, as well as Mozart's, left noth- 
ing to de desired. Mr. Kirchner was 
ably assisted by Mr. Schneider and 
between them they gave some truly 
memorable performances of the slow 
movements in the Mozart sonatas 
which were as compelling for ex- 
pressive depth of perception as they 
were for tonal beauty and blend. 


—R. K. 


Thomas Richner . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 8, 5:30.— 
Thomas Richner devoted his program 
to Mozart and to Chopin. The Mozart 
consisted of the Fantasias in D minor 
(K. 397) and C minor (K. 475) alter- 
nating with the Sonatas in B flat 
major (K. 570) and C minor (K. 457). 
Mr. Richner achieved very careful 
balance; melodic lines were always 
gracefully shaped and clearly enunci- 
ated. There was a tendency to slacken 
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tension by lingering overlong on 
phrases in the D minor Fantasia, and 
the Mozart performances generally 
suffered from insufficient emotional 
power. 

The pianist’s delicate and extremely 
well-controlled touch was employed 
to great advantage in the Chopin 
pieces. Mr. Richner had much ten- 
derness and sensitivity, particularly 
for the Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 
25, No. 7, and the Mazurka in B 
minor, Op. 33, No. 4. Other works 
played were the Nocturne in E major, 
Op. 33, No. 4. Other works played 
were the Nocturne in E major, Op. 
62, No. 2; Mazurka in A minor, Op. 
17, No. 4; Etudes in C minor, Op. 25, 
No. 12 and in M major, Op. 10, No. 
8; and the Barcarolle. —D. J. B. 


Hungarian Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 8, 
5:30.—The Hungarian Quartet was 
the seventh in a series of eight cham- 
ber-music groups sponsored by the 
Sunday Concert Society. 

There were just two works on the 
program, the Quartet in G major, 
K. 387, of Mozart and Schubert’s 
Quartet in G, Op. 161. The rapport 
of this superb group, its unerring in- 
tonation and the spirit with which it 
played these quartets left the audience 
with a feeling of complete gratifica- 
tion. 

Members of the quartet are Zoltan 
Szekely, and Alexander Moskowsky, 
violins; Denes Koromzay, viola, and 
Gabriel Magyar, cello. —W 


Frances Walker ..... Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 8 
(Debut ).—Frances Walker, American 
pianist, made an impressive local de- 
but in this recital. Having received 
training at Oberlin Conservatory and 
the Curtis Institute and from Serkin, 
Horszowski, and Robert Goldsand, 
she offered a program that included 
Weber's Sonata in A flat, Op. 39; four 
etudes of Chopin; Liszt’s “Funer- 
ailles”; Villa-Lobos’ “The Baby Fam- 
ily”; and three preludes by Rach- 
maninoff. In addition to revealing 
technical gifts that enabled her to do 
justice to the bravura works on the 
program, she showed considerable 
understanding for the musical content 
as well. W. M. 


Donald Shirley 
. . . Pianist-Composer 


Town Hall, March 8.—Although 
Donald Shirley has played in New 
York’s supper clubs, this was the 32- 
year-old pianist’s concert debut as a 
composer and soloist. 

“The Art and Artistry of Donald 
Shirley”, as the program was called, 
featured the Haitian-born musician’s 
arrangements of show tunes and bal- 
lads, and first performances of his 
Symphony for Strings in B flat major, 
Op. 18, No. 3, and a “Recorso of 
Finnegan’s Wake”. These last two 
works employed about 30 string plap- 
ers from the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Orchestra, Conduct- 
ing was Joseph Primavera, a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mr. Shirley has a facility for writing 
string parts. He has to his credit two 
string quartets, four organ symphonies 
and a piano concerto. The Symphony 
for Strings is, in several of its move- 
ments, almost classic in style, and 
the themes are imaginatively devel- 
oped. 


Tem, (-),4 York 


The first half of the program dem- 
onstrated Mr. Shirley's dazzling gift 
for inventive arrangements of Richard 
Rodgers’ “Dancing on the Ceiling” 
and “My Funny Valentine”. He was 
assisted by Juri Taht, cellist and a fine 
bassist, Kenneth Fricker. A _ large 
audience enjoyed itself enormously. 

—W. L. 


Kedroff Vocal Quartet 


Town Hall, March 9.—The Kedroff 
Vocal Quartet, consisting of N. Ked- 
roff, L. Leonidoff, N. Kiritchenko, 
and M. Haniotis, carries a long tra- 
dition of Russian ensemble singing. A 
group, founded by Mr. Kedroff’s 
father in 1897, toured widely in 
Europe before World War I and, after 
the Russian revolution, made its head- 
quarters in France. Since then, the 
group has also appeared regularly in 
the United States. After World War 
Il, Mr. Kedroff, Jr. reorganized the 
ensemble with its new members, and 
the Town Hall recital marked the 
opening of an extensive tour. 

In a program that was divided into 
four parts—Songs of the Russian 
Church, Songs by Russian Composers, 
Folk Songs of the French Provinces, 
and Russian Folk Songs—the four 
men proved that the art of Russian 
ensemble singing is also on this side 
of the Iron Curtain still in good 
hands. Their voices blended into a 
finely grained, pliable, and homo- 
geneous instrument, and their stylized, 
yet delicately nuanced manner of in- 
terpretation made the inevitable lan- 
guage barrier of their songs seem 
almost inconsequential. Amazing 
rhythmic exactness, good intonation, 
and intelligently graded dynamics 
added musically meritorious aspects 
to an enjoyable evening. F.S 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 11 
—It is no news that the Max Pollikoff 
series Music in Our Time is greatly 
enriching the musical life of New 
York City. But it is a pity that such 
a concert as this—which is typical 
of the series in that it offers con- 
temporary music and that the com- 
posers are present when possible— 
was so poorly attended. For how often 


does one have the chance outside of 
the classroom to have a composer 
introduce his work? 

Composers participating on this oc- 
casion were George Rochberg and 
Vladimir Ussachevsky. The latter was 
represented by his “Studies in Sound, 
Plus”, which comes under the classi- 
fication of electronic music and was 
played by means of tape recording 
through speakers on the stage. Weird 
and eerie sounds seem at first to form 
the basis for this music. At times these 
effects are reminiscent of wind 
whistling around the corner of a 
building or of the noises that a distant 
train might make. But there is obvi- 
ously a well-planned pattern to this 
music, which could be described as 
an abstraction of an abstraction. The 
first movement reminded one of the 
mood of an opening allegro in the 
sonata structure. Then followed a 
slow section, which led to an obvious 
scherzo movement, the latter being 
capped by a concluding section. All 
in all, these studies were quite fas- 
cinating, though the sound equipment 
did not seem of the best caliber. 

The offering of Mr. Rochberg was 
his “Dialogues for Clarinet and 
Piano”, which was given a seemingly 
carefully prepared performance by 
Herbert Tichman, clarinet, and Ruth 
Tichman, piano. This 12-tone work 
does not find the highly gifted com- 
poser at his best, for though the music 
is not pretentious, it is also seldom 
absorbing. I had the impression that 
very little was really said in these 
dialogues (the work was originally 
called a sonata) and what was said 
was repeated too often. 

Completing the program were Pro- 
kofieff's Sonata for Solo Violin, im- 
petuously played by Mr. Pollikoff, 
and that towering masterpiece of the 
20th century—Schoenberg’s “Pierrot 
Lunaire”. Performed by Alice How- 
land, Sprechstimme, and a chamber 
ensemble conducted by Arthur Wino- 
grad, the work was given a deeply 
moving interpretation. So much so 
that this listener became absorbed in 
the music to the point that he was 
not conscious of the artists’ presence, 
which is indeed high praise. 

—F. M., Jr. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Kennan Writes 
Counierpoint Text 


Good text books are the mainstay 


of education, and Kent Kennan’s 
“Counterpoint Based on Eighteenth 
Century Practice” is an admirable 


example of a thoroughly up-to-date, 
logical, and sound approach to the 
subject. It is issued by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc Like Walter Piston (whose 
“Counterpoint” is a model for all text- 
books of its kind) Mr. Kennan turns 
to the great masters of music for his 
examples and his principles, and he 
studiously avoids the pedantic stuffing 
and artifical procedures that make so 
many older textbooks a waste of time 
for the student of today 

By this I do not mean that there 
are shortcuts, or that counterpoint is 
any easier to master now than it was 
a century ago (in fact it is harder, be- 
cause music has expanded in so many 
ways). But there can be no question 
that the student who works through 
Mr. Kennan’s book under a good 
teacher will know vastly more about 
the procedures of the great composers 
than did the victims of the academic 
treatises and handbooks so long in 
fashion 

Mr. Kennan outlines his objectives 
ind his methods with refreshing clar 
ity at the outset. He has designed this 
text so that it can be used in a year’s 
leading the student from the 
elementary stages to invertible 
counterpoint, canon, and fugue. But 
he is quick to acknowledge that a 
longer time should be allotted, if pos 
sible, and his text is easily adaptable 
to a longer study. Further 
more, he has organized it flexibly, so 
that the material need not be pre 
sented in the exact order in which it 
appears in the text. By providing a 
Counterpoint Workbook (also pub 
lished by Prentice-Hall) to supplement 
the text, he has made things easier for 
the teacher 

It is one of the ironies of 
history (as Mr. Kennan points out in 
his introduction) that whereas Fux's 
Gradus ad Parnassum” (published in 
1725) was the contrapuntal daily bread 
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of the classic masters and that “most 
of the outstanding composers of the 


nineteenth century studied counter- 
point according to Fux’s principles, 
as passed on by Albrechtsberger and 
Cherubini”, Fux and his followers 
“were either unaware of the tremen- 
dous contribution made by J. S. Bach 
or chose to ignore it.” Some teachers 
have adhered to the modal approach; 
others have turned to the “major- 
minor” system. 

Mr. Kennan gets at the crux of the 
matter as follows: “For all its value 
as a discipline, strict counterpoint has 
sometimes stressed a kind of hypo- 
thetical style based more on pedagogi- 
cally devised restrictions than on the 
practice of the sixteenth century or 
any other period.” This has resulted 
in the production of a “music that 
never was on sea or land”, as R. O. 
Morris remarked in his “Contrapuntal 
Technique of the Sixteenth Century”. 

Mr. Kennan’s text deals with 
eighteenth century counterpoint (as 
consummated in J. S. Bach) and pre- 
dominantly with instrumental music. 
But it is unquestionably true, as he 
argues, that the basic principles of 
this “apply in a broad sense to con- 
trapuntal music clear through Wag- 
ner's day—and even in much music 
of the twentieth century.” 

Mr. Kennan has taken what he calls 
a modified species approach—species 
in that exercises using the basic rhyth- 
mic ratios are given at the start—but 
modified in that the whole-note cantus 
firmus is abandoned in favor of melo- 
dies that come closer to being real 
music and have a sense of harmonic 
rhythm. He does not use the C clefs 

Furthermore, Mr. Kennan has in 
vented some terminology of his own, 
in the interest of clarity for the be 
ginner. But he has always made the 
traditional terms for the same things 
quite clear at the outset. An example 


of this is his term “counter-motive”, 
which he prefers to “fixed counter- 
point” or “contrapuntal associate”. 


Each section of the text is followed 
by suggested assignments and copi- 
ously illustrated with well-chosen ex 
amples, mainly from Bach. A selective 
bibliography and index are included 
The book runs to 211 pages 

Mr. Kennan is professor of music 
at the University of Texas and he has 
been able to test this text and its 
accompanying workbook in his classes 
I feel sure that he has had excellent 
results with it R. S 


Kabalevsky Rondo 
Published Here 


Kabalevsky’s Rondo for 
Piano, Op. 59, which was one of the 
required works in the International 
Piano Competition in Moscow, has 
been issued here by Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. As music, pure and simple, 
it is light, not to say flimsy, but it 
offers some neat technical challenges 
and it is smoothly put together. The 
harmonic idiom is wholly familiar and 
even in its technical aspects the piece 
looks backward rather than forward, 
but it is only fair to accept it on its 
own terms 

Ihe very beginning, in % 
marked Presto, demands the 
precision and clarity, with its con- 
trasting rhythmic patterns. A canta- 
bile melody accompanied by staccato 
accompaniment follows immediately, 
interspersed with swirling figures 

With a change of key and meter, 
a slower and proclamatory section 
follows, which demands expert pedal- 
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meter 
utmost 
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During their current Asian tour, the Little Orchestra and its conductor, 


Thomas Scherman, gave the premiere of Henry Cowell’s Symphony No. 13, 
in Madras, India, The score was inspired by native Indian music and 
uses traditional Indian tablas (tuned hand drums) and other such in- 
struments in addition to an orchestra. Here Mr. Scherman (left) is being 
introduced to the tablas by the composer before the tour 


ing and balance of sonorities. Then 
the rondo scampers to its conclusion, 
with a tricky rhythmic treatment of 
the sustained melody. This work will 
probably be more attractive to piano 
teachers than to concert performers, 
but as an etude it has its uses. 


—R. S. 


United Nations Film Has 
Score by Virgil Thomson 


Modern Art Audi- 
torium, March 5.—The United 
Nations Film Board presented the 
first showing of “Power Among Men”, 
the first feature-length film to deal 
with the idea and purposes of the 
United Nations, with music composed 
and conducted by Virgil Thomson 
and played by members of the New 
York Philharmonic. The film illus- 
trates two co-existing forces in man- 
kind, the constructive and the de- 
structive. 

Thomson's score plays a secondary 
role, because of the expository nature 
of the film and the manner of pres- 
entation (much narration) of its sub- 
ject matter, and the attendant brevity 
and disconnectedness of the music 
The section dealing with the problems 
involved in the organization of a 
Haitian co-operative agricultural com- 
munity is accompanied by indigenous 
Haitian music. What there was of 
the score one often enjoyed, particu- 
larly the stirring, noble introduction 


—D. J. B 


Museum of 


Catalogue of Czech 
Music Available 


Selected Works of Czech and Slo- 
vak composers, a catalogue published 
by Artia Music Publishers, Prague, 
is available in this country through 
Boosey and Hawkes. 


Leonard Feist 
Now AMP Manager 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc., has an- 
nounced that Leonard Feist, a Vice- 
President of the company, has been 
appointed General Manager. 


Mills Opens 
Sao Paulo Branch 


Mills Music, Inc. has announced 
the opening of a branch office in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The new firm, called 
Editora Musical Mills, Ltda. and 
covering all of South America, will 


be headed by Enrique Lebendiger. 

The company also announced the 
acquisition of the entire catalogue of 
the music firm of Jos. L. Armstrong 
of Philadelphia, Pa. The catalogue 
specializes in vocal and choral music 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 


Marian Anderson Scholarship Fund. 
For singers between the ages of 17 
and 30. Scholarships up to $1,000 
For further information write to the 
fund headquarters, 762 South Mar- 
tin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harvey Gaul Composition Contest. 
Under the auspices of the Friends 
of Harvey Gaul. For a violin solo, 
unaccompanied or accompanied by 
piano, not to exceed ten minutes 
Contestants must be citizens of the 
United States. First prize: $300. 
Deadline for submission: Nov. 1, 
1959. For further information write 
to The Friends of Harvey Gaul 
Contest, 315 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 
6, Pa. 


Friday Morning Music Club Audi- 
tions. Open to string players of 
United States citizenship between 
the ages of 16 and 23. Awards: 
$1,000, $300, $100, and appearance 
with the National Symphony. Dead- 
line for application: June 1, 1959 
For further information write to 
Mrs. Kathryn Hill Rawls, 1805 37th 
St., N.W., Washingtor 7. D. ¢ 


Toulouse International Singing Com- 
petition. Open to singers of all na- 
tionalities between the ages of 18 
and 30. To be held between Oct. 8 
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and 13. First prize: 500,000 francs. 
For further information write to: 
Secretariat du Concours Interna- 
tional de Chant, Donjon du Capi- 
tole, Toulouse, France. 


’s-Hertogenbosch Vocal Competition. 
To be held in ’s-Hertogenbosch, 
Holland, from Sept. 5 to 9. Open 
to singers who are born after Dec. 
31, 1925. Deadline: Aug. 1. For 
further information write to the 
Secretariat of the competition, 
*s-Hertogenbosch, Holland. 


Anthem Competition. Under the 
auspices of Capital University’s 
Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild. 
For an anthem for an average 
church choir. First prize: $100. 
Deadline: Sept. 1. For further in- 
formation write to the Chapel 
Choir Conductors’ Guild, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


Mozart Trio Competition. Sponsored 
by the Mozart Trio. For a vocal 
trio (soprano, baritone, and bass) or 
a vocal duet, with wind, harp, per- 
cussion, piano, or string quartet 
accompaniment. First prize: $100 
and public performance. For fur- 
ther information write to D. E. 
Frew, 1318-19th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Besancon Conductors Contest. For 
conductors of all nationalities under 
the age of 30. To be held between 
Sept. 3 and 13, 1959. Deadline for 
application: July 1, 1959. For 
further information write to: Cham- 
bre de Commerce, Festival de 
Musique de Besancon. 54 Grande 
Rue. Besancon, France 


Paganini Violin Contest. Open to vio- 
linists of all nationalities under 35 
years of age. To be held between 
Oct. 5 and 12, 1959. Deadline: Aug. 
31. First prize: 2,000,000 liras. For 
further information write to Prix 
international de violon “Nicolo 
Paganini”, Liceo Musicale Paganini, 
Via Pisa 56, Genova, Italy. 


Munich Music Competition. For 
voice, piano, organ, and string quar- 
tet. To be held between Sept. 4 
and 15, 1959. Deadline for applica- 
tion: July 1. Prizes: Up to 6,000 
German marks. For further infor- 
mation write to: Internationaler 
Musikwettbewerb, Munich 2 (Bay- 
rischer Rundfunk). 


The 14th annual award of the 
George Gershwin Memorial Founda- 
tion was given to Grant Beglarian, of 
Plymouth, Mich. The winning compo- 
sition, “Diversion for Orchestra”, was 
performed on April 12 by the New 
York Philharmonic. 


The winners of the National Arts 
Club’s Annual Music Fellowship 
Competition are Raymond J. Davis, 
cello; Lawrence Reed Hansen, tenor; 
Jesse Lee Levine, viola; John Melady, 
harp; and Marjorie Smith, soprano. 


Nancy Cirillo, violin; Richard Syra- 
cuse, piano; and Carol Wilder, so- 
prano, were selected as the winners of 
the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs auditions. 


The Fresno Service League Young 
Artist Award was given to Neal 
O’Doan, pianist. 


Composers Corner 


The Sonning Foundation in Copen- 
hagen has announced that its first 
international music award will be pre- 
sented to Igor Stravinsky. The com- 
poser will receive the $7,140 in May, 
when he will conduct at the music 
festival there 


The 1959 Creative Arts 
Winners in Music, selected by 
deis University’s Creative 
mission, are Ernest Bloch and 
Seymour Shifrin. The presentation 
ceremony took place on April 7 at 
the Sheraton-East Hotel in New York 
City 


Award 
Bran- 
Arts Com- 


The 1959-60 Rome Prize Fellow- 
ship in musical composition has been 
awarded to John C. Eaton, of Prince- 
ton, N. J 


Virgil Thomson has been appointed 
treasurer of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. He succeeds Otto 
Luening. Marc Blitzstein has been 
elected to the institute. 


Norman Dello Joio has been com- 
missioned by the Academy of Vocal 
Arts of Philadelphia to write a one- 
act opera, in honor of the school’s 
25th anniversary. 


Broadcast Music, Inc., has issued a 
Composer Profile on Kartheinz Stock- 
hausen, the young German composer 
of electronic music. The six-page bro- 
chure contains a biography and a 
complete listing of his music. 


Paul Angerer, young Viennese com- 
poser, has been commissioned by the 
City of Salzburg, the International 
Music Council, and the Austrian Tele- 
vision Corporation, to write an opera 
to be entitled “The Passport Check”. 
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Paul Kont, another Austrian com- 
poser, has been commissioned by the 
same institutions. He is presently 
working on a chamber opera, “Peter 
and Suzan”. 


William Schuman has been ap- 
pointed member of the United States 
Information Agency’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cultural Information. The 
committee guides USAI on its cultural 
programs, including the policies gov- 
erning the use of books, magazines, 
exhibits, music and art, and other cul- 
tural activities. 


The concert of vocal music by Ned 
Rorem and William Flanagan last 
Feb. 25 in Carnegie Recital Hall, New 
York City, has led to the initiation of 
a regular series of concerts dedicated 
to American vocal music. Of two 
planned to take place next fall, the 
first will feature premieres of several 
new songs by Virgil Thomson, as well 
as songs by Mr. Flanagan and Mr. 
Rorem 


Cecil Effinger, professor of music 
at the University of Colorado, won 
the 1959 Naumburg Foundation Re- 
cording Award for his Little Sym- 
phony No. 1 written in 1945, and 
George Barati, conductor of the 
Honolulu Symphony, was co-winner 
for his Chamber Concerto. 


Leon Kirchner was awarded a 
$1,000 commission by the Chamber 
Music Society of Baltimore to write a 
special work, which will be premiered 
during the Society’s 1959-60 season 


Milton Fiske’s “Long, Long Ago’, 
a setting of a Christmas carol, has 
been sung by the choir of the River- 
side Church in New York City. 


First Performances in New York 


Operas 


Britten, Benjamin: 


t ““Noye’s Fludde” 
Rieti, Vittorio: 


“Don Perlimpin” 


Orchestral Music 


Jolivet, André: “Symphonie de 

Shirley, Donald: THeteen of 
Op. 18, No. 3 (Donald Shirley, 

Ward, Robert: 


Dance Scores 
Laderman, Ezra: 
and Chorale” 


“Fearful 
(Jean Erdman, 


Music for Films 
Thomson, Virgil: 


Songs 

Arrieu, Claude: 

Berkeley, Lennox: 

Berlinski, Herman: 
March 14) 

Brook, Claire Mann: 

Dougherty, Celius: 
March 14) 


“Five Poems by V 


Other Instrumental Music 
Bergsma, William: 
March 3) 

Arthur: 


Diamond, 
Fromm, Herber t: 
Luening, Otto: 
Our Time, March 25) 
Moore, Douglas: Quartet N«¢ 
Piston, Walter: Quintet 
Schuller, Gunther: 


David: 


NM LT 


Gardner Read conducted the Bos- 
ton University Symphony in the first 
performance of his “Vernal Equinox” 
on March 2. The work, a tone poem 
of ten minutes’ duration, was com- 
missioned by the Brockton Symphony. 


Norman Dello Joio’s “To St. 
Cecilia”, a cantata for mixed chorus 
and brass ensemble, was given its 
world premiere at the Music Teach- 
ers National Association convention 


Danses” (Cleveland 
Finnegan's 
: March 8) 
Symphony No. 4 (National Orchestral Association 


Symmetry’ 


; “The Road of 
March 9) 


“Power Among Men 


“Le Sable du Sablier”’ J Alpe pew M arch 26) 
en’ 


“Pour Out Thy Heart’; * 


“Signific ant Landsca 
“Pictures of the 


Quintet (New York Woodwind Quintet, 
String Quartet (Kohon String Quartet, 
“Song Poem and Dance for Flute and Strings”’ 


2 (Kohon String Quartet, 
(New York Woodwind Quintet, 
Quintet (1958) (New York Woodwind Quinte 


(Union Theological Seminary, March 16) 
(Hunter College, March 18) 


Orchestra, March 6) 


Wake”; Symphony for Strings, 


, March 17) 


No Return’; ‘Solos 


(Museum of Modern Art, March 5) 


Auc (Alice Esty, March 26) 
‘Psalm XXIII” (Sarah Fleming, 


March 26) 
(Sarah 


es” (Alice Esty, 


floating World” Fleming, 


Concerto for Wind Quintet (New York Woodwind Quintet, 


“Quotations in Percussion” (Manhattan Percussion Ensemble, 


March 3) 
March 29) 
(Music in 


March 29) 


March 10) 
t, March 10) 


TN Tf 


in Kansas City on Feb. 26. The work 
was performed by the University of 
Kansas choir, under the direction of 
Clayton H. Krehbiel. 


Howard Hanson has been selected 
to receive the first Composers’ Award 
from the Lancaster (Pa.) Symphony. 
The Composer's Award program was 
adopted by the Lancaster Symphony 
to help stimulate interest in contem- 
porary composers 
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Glimpse of Greatness Only 
Shostakovich: 


Symphony No. Il, 
“1905". Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise, André 
Cluytens conducting. (Angel 3586 
38/L, three sides, $7.96) 
is a puzziement! So speaks the 
protagonist in Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein's “The King and I", and that is 
how this reviewer feels about the Sym- 
phony No. 11 of Shostakovich. For 
again it makes us wonder what has 
happened to the creative mind that 
produced the powerful Fifth Sym- 
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phony and who startled the musical 
world with his First Symphony com- 
posed at the age of 19. But before 
discussing this new symphony, some 
historical data is in order. The work 
received its world premiere in Mos- 
cow on Oct. 30, 1957, and this present 
performance—an excellent one—was 
recorded in Paris with the composer 
himself present. Like the Second, 
Third, and Seventh Symphonies, this 
score bears a programmatic title, and 
much of the music is purely descrip- 
tive. The 1905 of the title refers to 
the Russian uprising of that year, and 
each of the four movements is given 
a subtitle to further clarify the action 
The first, “The Palace Square”, sets 
the scene—the square before the 
Czar’s winter palace in St. Petersburg 

while the second, “January Ninth”, 
pictures the people who march on the 


palace and are shot down by the 
guards. The third is a “Requiem”, and 
the Fourth is called “The Tocsin”, 
which uses the revolutionary song 
“Tremble, ye Tyrants”. Other revolu- 
tionary songs are also used freely 
throughout the score 

The symphony is a long one, last- 


ing over an hour, but one would not 
mind its length if it did not seem so 
repetitious. High professional skills 
for example, orchestration—are al- 
ways in evidence. But somewhere 
along the line the composer has lost 
his sense of proportion. The basic 
material of the first movement, which 
incidentally is quite haunting and 
evocative, is extended to such lengths 
that its point is hammered out one 
time too many. Throughout the sym- 
phony massive climaxes follow each 
other with such regularity that they 
lose their total effect. And what makes 
it more frustrating is that one often 
catches a glimpse of the greatness of 
the composer only for it to disappear 
in the next moment. Georges Auric, 
in his essay that accompanies the al- 
bum, writes: “Dimitri Shostakovich, 
I am listening, we are listening! 

In the case of this symphony, I am 


afraid he takes the “we” too much 

for granted F. M., Jr 

Stella’s Tosca 

Puccini: “Tosca”. Antonietta Stella, 
Gianni Poggi, Giuseppe Taddei, 
Ferruccio Mazzoli, Leo Padis, Piero 
de Palma, Antonio Sacchetti, Ger- 


ardo Gaudioso, Giovanni Bianchini; 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Teatro 
di San Carlo di Napoli, Tullio Sera- 
fin, conductor (Columbia M2L 402, 
$7.96) 


Tos- 
cur- 


The eminent trio of recorded 
cas—Tebaldi, Callas, Milanov 
rently available on the market was 
impressively stretched to a quartet 
when Columbia highlighted its new 
recording with Antonietta Stella, 
probably the most promising Italian 
soprano on the opera scene today. Her 
interpretation of the title role is noth- 
ing short of magnificant in the dra- 
matic poignancy and finely grained 
nuances of her vocalism (especially 
moving in her contrasting, almost 
lifeless “Vissi d'’arte”), and her 
passionate identification with the char- 


acter gives Tosca’s tortured lines al 
most histrionic plasticity 
Outstanding are Giuseppe Taddei, 


as Scarpia, and Tullio Serafin, the con- 
ductor. Mr. Taddei’s interpretation on 


this record is hard to match. His 
Scarpia is of vocal and dramatic 
dimensions that will make any per- 





ceptive armchair listener cringe in 
awe and admiration, and his “Te 
Deum”, in collaboration with an ad- 
mirably balanced chorus and orchestra 
under Mr. Serafin, reaches a climax 
of incredible intensity. 

Also the supporting artists, headed 
by Ferruccio Mazzoli, as Angelotti, 
and Leo Padis, as the Sacristan, are of 
considerable caliber, thus helping to 
make this album a valuable addition 
for anybody's record library. —J. F. S. 


Good Friends 


Schumann: Piano Concerto. Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist. RCA Victor 
Symphony, Josef Krips conducting. 
(RCA Victor LM 2256, $4.98) 


Chopin: Fantasy in F minor; Three 
“Nouvelles” Etudes; “Barcarolle” 
in F sharp major; “Berceuse” in D 
flat; four Impromotus. Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. (RCA Victor LM 
2277, $4.98) 


Schumann’s Piano Concerto is 
nsually taken for granted. Most piano 
pupils study it during their conserva- 
tory days, and often it is one of the 
first concertos learned because its 
technical difficulties are seemingly not 
as problematic as those posed by a 
Beethoven or Brahms work. Yet more 
than one of the great artists before the 
public have been put in their place 
by it. Haopily, this concerto and Artur 
Rubinstein are good friends, and this 
version is one of the very best to be 
found in the catalogues today. I say 
good friends because Mr. Rubinstein 
does not fight with it. He does not 
try to disturb its lyric flow of melody 
by tricking it up with a “fresh” ap- 


proach. He lets it speak naturally and 
eloquently. He is also ably assisted by 
Mr. Krips, who does not let the ac- 
companiment become mere accom- 
paniment and who lets the second 
movement speak with ardent roman- 
tic feeling. 

The Chopin pieces also find the 
pianist at his best. The Fantasy, which 
is such a difficult work to sustain and 
make a cohesive whole of, is power- 
fully projected. From the opening 
march to the poignant recitative near 
the end of the work, Mr. Rubinstein 
brings meaning to every measure. The 
tone varies in reproduction throughout 
the disk. The impromptus sound thin, 
while the etudes and the “Berceuse” 
are richer in tonal quality —F. M.., Jr. 


Schwarzkopf’s Vienna 

At this date Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
has no need to prove her amazing 
versatility, which has been demon- 
strated by her recordings of Bach, 


Mozart. Richard Strauss, Wagner, 
Orff, etc. She is also well known, 
thanks to her records, for her per- 


formances in Viennese operetta— 
“The Land of Smiles”, “The Merry 
Widow”, “The Gypsy Baron”, etc. 
Now she adds to her repertory an 
album—*Elisabeth Schwarzkopf Sings 
Operetta” (Angel 35696)—in which 
she sings excerpts from such works as 
Zeller’s “Der Vogelhandler”, Lehar’s 
“Der Zarewitsch” and “Der Graf 
von Luxembourg”; Heuberger’s * ‘Der 
Opernball”, and Suppé’s “Boccaccio”, 
among others. Again Miss Schwarz- 
kopf successfully woos us with her 
silken voice and feelings about the 
music. The Philharmonia Orchestra is 
conducted by Otto Ackermann 








Stereophonically Speaking... 


Though the stereophonic recordings 
of Debussy, Ravel, and Stravinsky 
are certain to grow in number, the 
interpretations of Ernest Ansermet 
and the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande are also certain to form a 
backbone in this domain of the re- 
corded repertory. Here are some of 
the latest. Ravel: “Ma Mére l’'Oye”; 
Debussy: Three Nocturnes (London 
CS 6023); Ravel: “Ransodie Espag- 
nole”; Debussy: “La Mer”, Prélude 
a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” (London 
CS 6024); Stravinsky: “Apollon Musa- 
gete”, “Renard” (London CS 6031: 
Stravinsky: “The Fire Bird” (CS 
6017); Stravinsky: “The Rite of 
Spring” (London CS 6031); Stravin- 
sky: Concerto for piano and wind in- 
struments, Capriccio for piano and 
orchestra (both with Nikita Magaloff 
as soloist) (London CS 6035). The 
latter recording is stunning, and “The 
Rite of Spring”, which was resplendent 
in its monophonic version, is even 
more so in stereo. Also available now 
is Mr. Ansermet’s tasteful interpre- 
tation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herazade” (London CS 6018). Here 
the performers are the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra. 


Hans Knappertsbusch may be 
known as a Wagnerian specialist, but 
he also has an authoritative way with 
a Viennese waltz. To realize this, 
listen to “This Is Vienna” (London CS 
6014), in which he conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic. The music of- 


fered is by Johann Strauss, father and 
son; Karl Komzak, and Carl Ziehrer. 


Capitol has now issued its stereo- 
phonic version of Gliére’s “Ilya Mou- 
rometz” with the Houston Symphony 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
(Capitol SP 8402). The score itself 
offers orchestral colors that lend them- 
selves well to stereophonic recording; 
but Eugene Ormandy’s interpretation 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
preferable. 


The Roger Wagner Chorale turns 
to Sea Chanties for its material in its 
latest release (Capitol SP 8462). The 
choir sounds as smooth and suave as 
ever in these songs of the sea. 


Erich Leinsdorf’s felicitous results 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic in 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
are now available on stereo (Capitol 
SP 8454). Not recorded seemingly on 
top of the orchestra as in many stereo- 
phonic releases, the version is quite 
realistic as to concert-hall sound. 


London has issued its complete re- 
cording of Richard Strauss’s “Ara- 
bella” on stereophonic (OSA 1404), 
which was previously available in 
monophonic form. The performance, 
reviewed in the July issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, gains in richness and spaci- 
ousness of sound in the new version 
and is constantly a delight to the ear. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 33) 
Zara Doloukhanova 
..- Mezzo-soprano 


Town Hall, March 13 (Debut).— 
Zara Doloukhanova just misses being 
a very great singer. A native Ar- 
menian, she is a fine figure of a 
woman with raven-black hair, a sweet, 
brightly smiling face, and genteel 
carriage, which were set off by a long 
gown of pink satin and a dazzling 
necklace of what seemed to be real 
diamonds. She is said to be the Soviet 
Union's leading singer of songs and 
she was greeted with salvos of ap- 
plause by a capacity audience pre- 
dominately Russian and Slavic in 
origin. 

At the 
wrath, it 


risk of 
must be 


incurring Marxist 
said that Miss 


Zara Doloukhanova 


Doloukhanova is, as an artist, dis- 
tinctly an aristocrat. Whether she is 
singing Russian folk songs or Russian 
composed songs (Tchaikovsky, Rach- 
maninoff, Prokofieff, Dolukhanian), 
German lieder (Schubert, Strauss), or 
French chansons (Ravel, Fauré), she 
is a fastidious stylist. She also is a 
thoroughgoing musician and the com- 
plete mistress of her voice which, 
through much of its range, has the 
lovely indigo hue of the contralto. 
Her breath support is so dependable 
that she can float tones effortlessly at 
any level (her long, securely sustained 
pianissimo in Schubert’s “Ave Maria” 
was a technical achievement of ex- 
quisite beauty as was the shaping of 
the melismatic lines in the Armenian 
folk song, “The Crane”) 

The things the voice 
these were conspicuously 
Lia’s air from Debussy’s “L’Enfante 
Prodigue”—are splendor and dra- 
matic impact when the music demands 
those qualities. When intensity and 
power are applied to the voice in its 
upper reaches, it tends to thin out 
and go flat in color. Serious and re- 
sourceful artist that she is, Miss 
Doloukhanova may one day find the 
key to this technical problem. When 
she does, she will be a very great 
singer indeed. 

Her able accompanist was Alex- 
ander Yerokhin. R. E. 


lacks—and 
evident in 


Carnegie Hall, March 23.—Since 
Zara Doloukhanova’s debut at Town 
Hall was sold out far in advance, a 
second recital was scheduled in Car- 
negie Hall of her. The Soviet mezzo- 
soprano again drew an audience that 
filled-the auditorium. The second pro- 
gram, differing largely from the first, 
confirmed the impression she had 
made origianlly, that she is one of the 
most cultivated artists before the pub- 
lic. It is not often that one hears a 
lovely voice so superbly disciplined 
and so musically handled. Im- 
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perishable is the memory of Miss 
Doloukhanova’s gorgeously colored, 
shimmering, evocative performance of 
the Ravel “Vocalise’—this was per- 
fection indeed. Among the many en- 
cores was the aria “Una voce poco fa” 
from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia”, which 
glittered and dazzled with all its 
brilliantly turned fioriture. —R. A. E. 


Original Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers 


Carnegie Hall, March 13.—-Whether 
Moiseyev or Beryozka, Oistrakh or 
Gilels, a mezzo-soprano or the Bolshoi 
Ballet, Russian music and artists have 
always found an open door in this 
country. And so it was not surprising 
to find the old Don Cossacks pack 
Carnegie Hall to its last seat, draw 
loud cheers and applause from the 
audience, and send it home with that 
inevitable sigh “oh, leave it to those 
Russians”. No matter that these 
choristers are far from being a novelty 
on these shores, that few of them 
seemed to be christened with Don 
water, and that a fair comparison of 
their essential vocal estate with other 
choirs might not necessarily prove to 
be flattering, their way of delivery and 
spontaneous musicality are unique. 
Add to it a tried and true program of 
Russian folk and church songs, the 
dynamic and proud demeanor of the 
conductor Serge Jaroff, interlard it 
with two hopaking solo dancers, apply 
a little fantasy and nostalgia, and you 
will have an enjoyable evening in the 
good, old. pre-revolutionary, Russian 
folk tradition. —J. F. S. 


Sarah Fleming . . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 14, 
5:30.—Sarah Fleming is attractive to 
look at and to listen to. She has ap- 
peared in New York in various oper- 
atic roles and in choral works, but 
this recital indicated she has a voice 
which does justice to a wide-ranging 
repertory. 

Her list of songs opened impres- 
sively with two Purcell pieces and 
two arias from Handel's “Julius 
Caesar”, the latter “Da tempeste il 
legno infranto” a florid work with 
some arduous trills and roulades. 

Next, Miss Fleming had the good 
taste to sing six Mendelssohn lieder, 
full of typical Mendelssohn melody, 
and the soloist made the most of 
them. 

Listed as first New York perform- 
ances were “Pour Out Thy Heart” 
and a setting of the 23rd Psalm for 
solo voice and flute obbligato by Her- 
man Berlinski; and Celius Dougherty’s 
setting of four songs to verses by Amy 
Lowell, “Pictures of the Floating 
World”. While the various styles of 
these compositions offered nothing 
startling, they seemed to serve their 
purposes well. 

Rounding out this unusually inter- 
esting recital were Poulenc’s engaging 
“Airs Chantés” and an aria from 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”. Paul Ula- 
nowsky was at the piano and the 
flutist in the Berlinski work was 
Harold Jones. —W 


Mary Lyons . . . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 15.— 
For her second local appearance, Miss 
Lyons, a New Yorker, chose a pro- 
gram of unusual interest, including 
Turina’s “Poema en forma de can- 
ciones” and Milhaud’s “Quatre Chan- 
sons de Ronsard”, two items that do 
not turn up on programs very often. 

It is said that Miss Lyons began 


her career as a pianist, then switched 
to vocal music. She is still quite 
young, and also quite attractive, both 
assets for a career on the concert 
stage. There was no doubt that she 
could negotiate the high tessitura in 
the arduous aria, “Ach! ich liebte 
from Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail”. She phrased well, too. 
But she seemed to have no lower 


” 


voice, and she appeared short of 
breath in lower registers. 

Music that is bright and brilliant 
found Miss Lyons an eager inter- 
preter. Music that is introspective, 
such as the Turina pieces, found her 
at a loss to make it meaningful. 
Stanton Carter was the very depend- 
able accompanist. —W. L. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Christian Ferras . . . Violinist 

Hunter College, March 15 For 
his United States recital debut, Chris- 
tian Ferras, the 26-year-old French 
violinist who belongs already to 
Europe's top rank musicians, chose 
a program that consisted of Mozart's 
Sonata in A major, K. 526; Georges 
Enesco’s Sonata No. 3 in A minor 
and César Franck’s Sonata in A 
major. It was a program clearly de 
signed to exhibit Mr. Ferras in many 
facets of his art: Mozart for clear-cut 
musicianship; Enesco for temperament 
and gypsy schmaltz; and Franck for 
cultivated elegance and romantic ten 
dernes 

Mr. Ferras is the kind of musician 
who can sell anything, for he has 


At a reception in honor of 


Tem) (am delat 


the French 





syllable, it had such spirit and sin- 
cerity that it turned a possible com- 
plaint into warm appreciation and 
approval 


It was a memorable, highly success- 
ful evening, for which Pierre Barbizet, 
Mr. Ferras’ partner at the piano, de- 
serves equal praise for his outstand- 
ing and congenial musicianship 

Ss 


Jean-Pierre Rampal. . . Flutist 


Robert Veyron-Lacroix 
. Harpsichordist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 17 
These two gifted French musicians, 
who appeared recently in Town Hall 
with other performers in a Handel 
festival program, had an evening to 
themselves as the fourth offering in 





Mayer 


Peter H. 


artists Gerard Souzay, Pierre 


Barbizet, and Christian Ferras, following the New York recital debut of the 
violinist Mr, Ferras at Hunter College, are (from the left) Mr. Souzay, 


baritone; 


Edouard Morot-Sir, cultural counselor of the French Embassy ; ; 


Mr. Barbizet, pianist who appeared with Mr. Ferras at Hunter; Mr. Ferras: 


Mrs. Andre Mertens: and Mr. 
Mr. Souzay 
the rare ability to combine artistry 


with personality, temperament with 
technique. He is a musician who is 
interesting from the first note he plays 
to the final bow after the last encore, 
and he has an air of relaxed assurance 
that makes both him and the audience 
immensely comfortable. And he gives 
all of himself: his tone shows heart, 
his phrasing brain, and the precision 
of his fingers testify to a hard work- 
ing, conscientious instrumentalist 
Since | heard Mr. Ferras last, sev 
eral years ago in Europe, he has clear- 
ly emerged as an essentially romantic 
violinist, who knows that he plays the 
most romantic and sensuous instru 
ment in the world. Thank heavens, 
that the artistic asceticism of his gen 
eration did not effect him! The Enesco 
emerged as a deluge of fire and senti 


ment; his Franck was endowed with 
incredible freshness and polish; and 
if his Mozart appeared occasionally 


to have the 


accent on the second 


Mertens, manager of both Mr. Ferras and 


the CAI Master Chamber Series 
Iwo 20th-century works, the Pou- 
lenc Flute Sonata and the Prokofieff 
D major Sonata, followed a first half 
of Handel, Bach and Beethoven. The 


evening really belonged to Mr. 
Rampal, although Mr. Veyron-La- 
croix is accomplished at the key- 
board, moving with ease from the 


harpsichord (in the Handel and Bach) 
to the piano in the other works. 
Aside from his musicianship, which 
is just about flawless, Mr. Rampal is 
an engaging soloist. He seemed to 
have limitless amounts of breath to 
play long sustained passages in the 
Bach E flat major Sonata. He de- 
livered the brilliant, quixotic finale 
of the Poulenc sonata with amazing 
dexterity. The flute is far from being 
the most versatile instrument in the 
world, but so remarkable was Mr. 
Rampal’s performance that the two 
hours were among the most musically 
rewarding of the season. : 
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Alexander Brailowsky 
. . « Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 18.—The 
eminent pianist treated his listeners on 
this occasion to a typical old-time 
piano recital—program-wise and per- 
formance-wise. He even indulged in 
the habit, practiced by nearly all of 
the former exponents of the romantic 
school, of “preludizing” a bit before 
each selection. This little “trick”, long 
since gone by the boards, of sounding- 
out the instrument while quieting 
down the audience, adds, when taste- 
fully done, a nice touch of informality. 

Essentially a pianist of the romantic 
persuasion, Mr. Brailowsky played 
with all the brilliance, beauty of tone, 
and intimacy and freedom of expres- 
sion that characterized the playing of 
the great pianists schooled in the 
romantic tradition by Leschetizky, of 
which he is one of the few remaining 
exponents. Happily, too, Mr. Brailow- 
sky was in superb form, making every 
moment of a long taxing evening, 
from the opening Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne to the last encore, of absorbing 
interest. That program included the 
now forgotten but still delectable 
Rondo Favori in E flat by Hummel; 
Beethoven's Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, 
No. 3; the Liszt B minor Sonata; and 
the following Chopin items: Fantasy in 
F minor; Valse, Op. 18; Nocturne in 
G, Op. 37, No. 2: Tarantelle; and 
Scherzo in B flat minor. 

Mr. Brailowsky has always had an 
especial affinity for the Liszt Sonata 
and his performance on this occasion 
was memorable. The added refine- 
ments of expression he brought to this 
work took it completely out of the 
bombastic class and restored it to its 
rightful place as one of the great 
masterpieces of piano literature. The 
recital was not only a_ personal 
triumph for Mr. Brailowsky; it was a 
tribute to, and a vindication of, the 


traditional piano recital. —R. K. 
David Hancock Pianist 
Town Hall, March 19.—David 


Hancock had exact control over a 
broad gamut of shadings and grada- 
tions of dynamics in his piano recital. 
He played Schubert’s Laendler, Op. 
171, with rhythmic verve though at 
times rubatos were excessive. Some 
passages were imaginatively evoked in 
four of Bartok’s Bagatelles, Op. 6. 

There was a mechanical quality in 
his playing of Mozart's Sonata in B 
flat major, K. 570, but lyricism and 
simplicity of expression were also evi- 
dent. Five Debussy Preludes had 
varied color and delicacy of touch, 
and Chopin’s Scherzo in E major, Op. 
54, was played with brilliance and 
facility. The performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in A major, Op. 101, 
suffered from a bland interpretative 
approach 

Mr. Hancock alternated between 
two instruments, a nine-foot Boesen- 
dorfer piano from Vienna, used for 
the majority of the works, and a much 
smaller Roenisch from Germany, for 
the Schubert and Mozart. D. J. B. 


Sidor Belarsky Bass 


Town Hall, March 21.—Mr. Belar- 
sky, who has been heard here with the 
New York City Opera and in numer- 
ous other appearances, drew a large 
but late-arriving audience for his 
recital 

Although he displayed a fine, re- 
sonant voice, Mr. Belarsky did not 


choose a program which offered much 
opportunity to show his dynamic or 
emotional range. Aside from an open- 
ing group of early Italian and French 
songs by 
Gounod, 


Stradella, Caldara 
and a group 


and 
in English 









Alexander Brailowsky 


(“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” 
and “I Attempt from Love's Sickness 
to Fly”) the rest of the evening was 
devoted to Hebrew and Yiddish songs. 
These he did extremely well. In 
“shomer ma mileil” he sustained a 
closing high pianissimo that was most 
admirable, and he sang the rest of 


these songs with compassion and 
fervor. Ivan Basilevsky was at the 
piano. —W. L. 


Pasquier Trio 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 22, 
5:30 p.m.—Three brothers make up 
the Pasquier Trio. Currently celebrat- 
ing their 33rd year of performing 
together, they come from Paris, and 
their names are Jean, who is the 
violinist; Pierre, the violist; and 
Etienne, the cellist. One of the works 
they played on this occasion was dedi- 
cated to them—Jean Frangaix’s Trio 
—and a thoroughly enjoyable work it 
is. Filled with wit, jaunty rhythms, 
and with a slow movement that cloys 
with sentimental sweetness, it was 
interpreted with dashes of zest and 
songfulness. 

Mozart's Divertimento in E flat, K 
563, is another work that pulsates 
with life, and despite some occasional 
dryness of sound, the trio performed 
it admirably. The program opened 
with two musical curosities—Mozart’s 
transcriptions of fugues by W. F. 
Bach and J. S. Bach and the intro- 
ductory adagios Mozart provided for 
them. The J. S. Bach fugue turned out 
to be the E flat minor from the first 
book of “The Well-Tempered Cla- 
vier”, which Mozart transposed to D 
minor, and the one by W. F. Bach was 
in F minor. The works proved inter- 
esting, but in the E flat minor Fugue, 
heard countless times on the harpsi- 
chord or piano, it was difficult at first 
to adjust oneself to the foreign- 
sounding sonorities of the transcrip- 
tion. —F. M., 


Raymond Jackson . . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 22 (Debut)— 
Raymond Jackson, a gifted young 
pianist, gave a debut recital as win- 
ner of the tenth annual Jugg, Inc. 
Award. Mr. Jackson was graduated 
from the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and won the George W. 
Chadwick Medal. At present he is 
continuing his studies at the Julliard 
School of Music. 

Mr. Jackson began his recital with 
Bach's Toccata in E minor; Beeth- 
oven’s Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78; 
and Schubert's Fantasia in C (“The 
Wanderer”). His playing of the Schu- 
bert fantasia and the short Beethoven 
sonata was very satisfying in many 
ways. Especially in the Schubert, he 
showed sensitive musicianship and 
considerable technical skill. But he 
should be careful not to lose sight 
of technical details while paying at- 
tention to the long melodic lines. 
When Mr. Jackson did pay attention 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


to technical matters, he was in danger 
of giving less thought to the structure 
of the work as a whole. It seems 

merely a matter of co-ordination. 
The Chopin works played by Mr. 
Jackson went well. They were the 
Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 49; the 
Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 
7; and the Scherzo in C sharp minor, 
Op. 39. The recital concluded with 
Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Couperin”. 
Though Mr. Jackson did not succeed 
in catching all of its elusive charm, 
he played some of it, especially the 
Prelude, with utmost transparency. 
—B. I. 


Georgia Phelps . . Contralto 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 24.— 
The program selected for this recital 
by Georgia Phelps included familiar 
songs by Beethoven, Fauré, Barber, 
and Mahler. Miss Phelps possesses a 
pleasant voice that still lacks variety 
of color and timbre. Her interpreta- 
tion of songs was tasteful. Obviously 
she is a conscientous artist. 

Miss Phelps sang Mahler's 
hat dies Liedlein erdacht” and “Aus, 
aus!” with great charm. The heavy- 
going philosophic texts of Beethoven's 
Gellert Songs ask for more communi- 
cative interpretation than this singer 
was able to give them. Barber's “Her- 
mit Songs” were nicely sung. The long 
melodic lines of Fauré’s songs some- 
times taxed Miss Phelps’s vocal re- 
sources, but she sang them with ob- 
vious understanding. The very sensi- 
tive accompanist was Miss Phelps’s 
coach, Nathan Price. B. 1. 


“Wer 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 25. 

The first performance of Otto Luen- 
ings “Song Poem and Dance” for 
flute and strings was the only premiere 
during the fifth of Max Pollikoff’s 
adventurous “Music in Our Time” 
series. 

Mr. Luening told the audience he 
was a flutist and that “I've put every- 
thing I know about the flute into this 
work. I haven't tried to prove any- 
thing other than that the flute is very 
lovely to hear”. The piece was written 
for Julius Baker, who played it with 
assistance of the Beaux Arts String 
Quartet. It is a short work, light- 
hearted and melodic with several solo 
passages and a jazz-like finale to make 
it a sure-fire audience-pleaser, which 
it proved to be at its debut. 

Mr. Pollikoff, who is probably set- 
ting some sort of record for perform- 
ances of solo violin sonatas in one 
season (he has already played such 
works by Persichetti, Goeb, and Pro- 
kofieff, with one by Roger Sessions yet 
to come), gave on this occasion the 
Hindemith Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1. He 
said he first played it 19 years ago and 
that it was the first number on the 
first “Music in Our Time” series four 
years ago. 

A chance-meeting ten years ago 
resulted in a commission for a cello 


sonata from Bernard Greenhouse to 
Elliot Carter. Mr. Greenhouse has 
played the work many times here and 
abroad, and his performance on this 
occasion was a commanding one. A 
variety of tonal and harmonic con- 
trasts are explored. The work is not 
so complex as some of Mr. Carter’s 
recent output, but it offers many tech- 
nical problems that only a seasoned 
performer such as Mr. Greenhouse 
and his collaborator Anthony Makas 
at the piano could successfully solve. 

Also on the program were the 
“Sonnets from Shakespeare” for voice, 
trumpet and string quartet by Miriam 
Gideon. The combination of voice 
with trumpet and strings is a 
hindrance here, and there was not a 
very imaginative treatment of the text, 
although Martin Hayes, bass baritone, 
sang it well. —W. L. 


Pianist 

Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 25 (Debut)—Anton Kuerti 
made a strong impression last season 
when he played the Mendelssohn G 
minor Piano Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic, as the 1957 
Leventritt Award winner. But a con- 
certo appearance is not the sole test 
of a pianist, and he put himself up to 
a much harder one with this, his first 
local recital. He opened with three 
fugues of Handel and then proceeded 


Anton Kuerti . . 


Anton Kuerti 


to play Berg's Sonata, Op. 1; 
Schubert “Wanderer” Fantasy; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 101; and the 
Mendelssohn Phantasie in F sharp 
minor, Op. 28. This is a challenging 
program, and the pianist met its de- 
mands with excellent results. 

A pupil of Serkin and Horszowski, 
he showed unusual poise and self 
assurance, and his security made itself 
felt in his manner of playing. His style 
was fresh and revealed interesting 
ideas, the Beethoven sonata being a 
case in point. The concluding move- 
ment was taken slower than usual and 
was imbued with an almost dancelike 
lilt. In the Adagio it would have been 
absurd to expect the interpretative 
profundity of a player twice Mr. 
Kuerti’s age, but he made a poetic 
tone poem of it, and his handling of 


the 


the entire sonata revealed a superior 
talent at work. 

Mr. Kuerti displayed fine technical 
training, but his playing was not of 
the flashy virtuoso school. The first 
and final movements of Schubert's 
“Wanderer” Fantasy are often per- 
formed as sheer bravura. Here Mr. 
Kuerti avoided the obvious, and it was 
a relief not to hear these pounded out 
of all shape. The Berg Sonata was 
treated with elegance, and if there 
were any doubts that Mr. Kuerti 
could deal with lightning finger 
passages or virtuosic feats, they were 
dismissed with the Mendelssohn fan- 
tasy. —F,. M., Jr. 


New Music Concert 


Carl Fischer Concert Hall, March 
26.—The third New Music Concert 
presented music by some major 20th- 
century masters in a program directed 
by Eric Simon entitled “When They 
Were Young”. Krenek, in his droll, 
rhythmically contagious “Three Merry 
Marches” for Wind Instruments (in- 
cluding brass) and Percussion, Op. 44 
(1926), displayed a sure ear for effec- 
tive concert-band writing. It had a 
lively performance with Mr. Simon on 
the podium. 

Two Alban Berg songs were heard, 
one dating from 1900 and two from 
1907. Even at the age of 15 Berg 
wrote sensitive, original music. An- 
other song was Stravinsky’s charming 

“Pastorale”. These were sung by 
Josefina La O, with Franz Mittler ac- 
companying. Her singing was unusu- 
ally expressive, her voice fresh and 
sweet in quality. 

Hindemith’s First String Quartet, in 
F minor, Op. 10, has a strong Brahms 
influence along with other, more mod- 
ern, currents. It was given a rough 
but vigorous performance by Guy 
Lumia and Sanford Allen, violins; 
Jesse Levine, viola; and Frank Levy, 
cello. Three Piano Pieces by Bartok, 
two Fantasies and an Etude for the 
Left Hand, were written at the age 
of 22. They are pretentious and dull 
imitations of Chopin and the grand 
style. Edith Mocsanyi played them. 
Also romantic and derivative in idiom 
is Prokofieff’s First Sonata in F major 
Lucy Brown was the pianist. 

D. J. B. 


Alice Esty ..... . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 26.— 
Alice Esty devoted her recital to four 
contemporary song cycles, all of which 
she had commissioned: Francis 
Poulenc’s “Le Travail du Peintre” 
(poems by Paul Eluard), Claire Mann 
Brook’s “Significant Landscapes’”’ 
(poems by Wallace Stevens), Lennox 
Berkeley's “Five Poems by W. H. 
Auden”, and Claude Arrieu’s “Le 
Sable du Sablier” (poems by Louise 
de Vilmorin). All but the Poulenc 
cycle were given their first perform- 
ances on this occasion. Miss Esty’s 
generosity in promoting modern song 
literature can be commended the 
Poulenc cycle has already demon- 


strated its worth. But Berkeley's music 
— dense, somber, and ironic — had 
difficulties beyond the singer’s limited 
vocal resources; it will have to wait 
for other performances to determine 
its merit. Mrs. Brook’s songs show 
discrimination and delicacy but strain 
for effects that only sometimes come 
off. For all its French chic and oc- 
casional charm, Arrieu’s music is quite 
conventional, occasionally bordering 
on the cheap. Only the poetry and 
David Stimer’s sumptuous accompani- 
ments at the piano were the consist- 
ently good things of the evening. 
R.A. E 
Larry Walz... . Pianist 

Town Hall, March 26.—Chopin’s 
B minor Sonata, the major work on 
this program, was also the music that 
showed Larry Walz at his best. The 
slow movement and the Finale, in 
particular, revealed both temperament 
and the ability to make the music 
surge and sing. In a former recital 
here Mr. Walz had impressed with 
his gift for expressing lyrical moments, 
and again this talent was brought to 
the fore, in the sonata, and also in 
Ravel’s “Ondine”. 

At the beginning of the program, 
which included Beethoven's Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 3, and two Schubert- 
Liszt transcriptions, he seemed too 
engrossed in playing the notes rather 
than interpreting the music. To be 
sure, an agreeable tone was present, 
but there were rough edges both in 
matters of technique and smoothness 
of phrasing. 

In addition to the works mentioned 
Mr. Walz also offered Albeniz’s 
“Navarra”, Ravel's “Forlane” and 
Toccata, and Eugenia Lee Morton's 
Sonata No. 3 (1947). Miss Morton 
was present to acknowledge the ap- 
plause for her work, which has its 
overtones of Hindemith and is inter- 
esting in structure though weak in 
thematic content. F. M., Jr. 


Oberlin College Choir 


Town Hall, March 28, 2:30.—As 
part of its annual spring tour, the 
59-voice Oberlin College Choir from 
Ohio gave a Town Hall concert on 
Easter eve. The program’s emphasis 
was on sacred music, ranging from the 
early 16th-century motet “Tamquam 
ad Latronem” of Victoria and Bach's 
motet “Jesus, Priceless Treasure” to 
the “Gloria” from Vaughan Williams’ 
Mass in G minor and Psalm 150 by 
a contemporary composer, George 
Rochberg. Three Spirituals and a 
light-hearted group of songs by Lassus, 
Praetorius and Scandello completed 
the program. 

Robert Fountain is the conductor, 
and in his ten years at Oberlin he has 
developed a choir of high caliber 
Not only is the selection of music in 
the best taste, its execution was re- 
markable for its clarity and fervor 
of interpretation. The blending of 
voices in the chorales of the Bach 

(Continued on page 40) 
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motet was only one outstanding fea- 
ture of Mr. Fountain’s group. The 
entrances were precise, and the a 
cappella singing seemed always on 
pitch. The sound of this choir is quite 
lovely in itself. It is a group that can 
make music such as the Spiritual, 
“Hammering”, a hymn of high drama 
It was not surprising that the audi- 
ence gave the choir and Mr. Fountain 
an ovation that lasted after the house 
lights were put on and the curtains 
closed Ww.l 


Marian Anderson . . Contralto 


Carnegie Hall, March 29 An 
Easter Sunday recital in New York, 
once a regular feature of Marian 
Anderson’s busy schedule, was the 
occasion this year for the singer's only 
Manhattan appearance. Included were 
a group of familiar Schubert lieder, a 


Mozart solo cantata, “Die Ihr des 
unermesslichen Weltalls”, a Strauss 
group, four Spirituals, and two un 


familiar pieces which opened the eve- 


ning: “Ardent Longing” by Johann 
Ahle and “Bright Phoebus” by James 
Hook 

With her usual accompanist, Franz 
Rupp, at the piano, Miss Anderson ad- 
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dressed herself to the music with ardor 


and dedication. It was exactly 20 
Easters ago that she sang a recital on 
the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington. Since then she has 
sung frequently in all parts of the 
world, and time, travel and other 
duties have made inroads upon her 
technique. Her voice is not as flexi- 
ble as it once was, nor as dark and 
exciting. Therefore, she was not at her 
best in the florid Mozart work or in 
the more taxing portions of Schu- 
bert’s “Der Erlkénig” and “Der 
Doppelginger”. 

In the Spirituals—music with which 
she has been lovingly identified—Miss 
Anderson was as compelling as ever. 
“Done foun’ my lost sheep” was 
touching, and the second of two she 
gave as encores, “He's got the whole 
world in His hands”, moved the audi- 
ence to cheers. 


Kohon String Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 29, 
5:30. New York premieres were 
given a String Quartet by Herbert 
Fromm and Douglas Moore’s Quartet 
No. 2 by the Kohon String Quartet 
(which is in residence at Columbia 
University). Charles Sorrentino’s 
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“Euterpe” was also performed. All the 
works were conservative in idiom and 
content (though the Fromm work was 
less so) and written with considerable 
skill. The first movement of the 
Fromm quartet, a ricercare, was som- 
ber and eloquent. This was followed 
by a theme and variations and a 
rondo-finale. There are some bold, 
original passages in the works, but the 
diversity of styles has a weakening 
effect. 

Mr. Moore’s Quartet is songful, 
pleasant, and easygoing, although one 
was not struck by the material or its 
development. “Euterpe” is largely 
romantic in vein, sometimes in the 
direction of Schubert, in other sections 
more chromatic in melody. Occasion- 
ally there were interesting tonal effects. 
—D. J. B. 


Alice Shapiro ... . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 29.— 
Alice Shapiro performed a program 
of piano works, including such varied 
fare as the Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Alban Berg's 
Sonata, Op. |, and pieces by Mozart, 
Schumann and Chopin. The Prelude 
and Fugue were recreated vividly; 
Miss Shapiro has a fluent technique 
and lines were well proportioned. Her 
tone was always pleasing. 

In the Berg Sonata the pianist had 
a strong, yet sensitive and lyrical ap- 
proach, and a gratifying understanding 
of the interrelations of dynamic levels 
and changes of musical structure and 
expression. Excellent keyboard con- 
trol was evident in stylistically valid 
interpretations of the Chopin Ballade 
in F minor, Op. 52, and the Etudes 
in E minor, Op. 25, No. 5, and in C 
major, Op. 10, No. 7. 

Many of the moods of Schumann's 
“Carnaval” were convincingly evoked, 
including the dreamy, tender sections 
and especially the active, more vir- 
tuosic parts. A few of the swiftest 
passages were slightly blurred. In 
Mozart's Sonata in A minor, K. 310, 
rubatos, sonorities of romantic dimen- 
sions, and insufficient gracefulness in- 
dicated that Miss Shapiro was less at 
home in the classical style, but else- 
where the pianist successfully pro- 
jected her musical ideas. —D. J. B. 


Other Events 


Other recitals heard during March 
were those by Skaidrite Prince, Lat- 
vian-born soprano, in Town Hall on 
March 15, and Cecil Simmons, pian- 
ist, in Town Hall on March 18. 
Accompanied by Edward Schick, Miss 
Prince was at her best in Latvian 
songs, but she had trouble singing on 
pitch. Mr. Simmons, now teaching at 
Idaho State College, played an am- 
bitious program in a_ businesslike 
manner. 

The New York Woodwind Quintet 
gave two programs in Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall. On March 3 the program 
included the New York premieres of 
David Diamond’s Quintet and William 
Bergsma’s Concerto for Wind Quintet, 
plus works by Ingolf Dahl and 
Rossini. On March 10 the program 
included the New York premieres of 
Gunther Schuller’s Quintet (1958) 
and Walter Piston’s Quintet. Music by 
Paul Taffanel and Vivaldi completed 
the concert. 

Matthew Raimondi, violinist, and 
Russell Sherman, pianist, played three 
Beethoven sonatas in Carnegie Recital 
Hall on March 5. 

Jussi Bjoerling and Renata Tebaldi 
were heard in recitals at Hunter 
College on March 8 and 26, respec- 
tively. 

As part of the New York City 
Handel Festival, the Harpsichord 
Music Society gave a Handel program 
in Carnegie Recital Hall on March 8. 








Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord; Claude 
Monteaux, flute; Harry Schulman, 
oboe; and Janos Scholz, cello and 
viola da gamba, took part 

The Manhattan Percussion Ensem- 
ble gave its first full-length concert at 
the Manhattan School of Music on 
March 17, directed by Paul Price. 
Arthur Cohn’s “Quotations in Per- 
cussion” had its first performance on 
a program with works by Malloy 
Miller, Lou Harrison, Michael Col- 
grass, and Bartok. 

Three recitalists were favorably re- 
ceived in appearances at Carnegie 
Recital Hall: H. Peter Sliker, bass- 
baritone, on March 7; Milton Stern, 
pianist, on March 14; and Billie Lynn 
Daniel, soprano, on Marc 


St. John Passion 
Led by Thomas Dunn 


Bach’s “St. John Passion” was sung 
in German at the Church of the In- 
carnation in New York City on March 
17, conducted by Thomas Dunn. The 
soloists were Margaret Kalil, soprano; 
Regina Sarfaty, mezzo-soprano; Charles 
Bressler, tenor; John Reardon, bari- 
tone; and Ara Berberian, bass. Albert 
Fuller was at the harpsichord. Mr. 
Dunn led a much-acclaimed perform- 
ance of the same work at the church 
a year ago. 


Moravian Festival 


In Fifth Year 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—tThe fifth 
Early American Moravian Music 
Festival and Seminar, to be held here 
between June 22 and 28, will feature 


five programs. The festival, at which 
Thor Johnson will again serve as 
music director and Donald M. Mc- 


Corkle as co-ordinator, will present a 


number of “first modern perform- 
ances” of works by Haydn, John 
Antes, Alessandro Besozzi, Franz 
Danzi, Peter Winter, and others. 


Participating artists will include Ilona 
Kombrink, soprano, and Aurelio 
Estanislao, baritone, as well as the 
Moravian Band under Austin E. 
Burke, Jr., and the Festival Chorus 
and Orchestra. 


Celler Asks 
Juke Box Royalties 


Congressman Emanuel Celler, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and its Anti-Trust Subcom- 
mittee, introduced a bill on March 23 
to require juke-box operators to pay 
royalty fees for the use of the musical 
property of composers, authors, and 
copyright owners. Paul Cunningham, 
president of ASCAP, which represents 
more than 5,000 composers, authors, 
and publishers, expressed deep gratifi- 
cation on behalf of all in the pro- 
fession of writing and publishing 
America’s music. 


Young Men’s Symphony 
Adds Evening Sessions 


The Young Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Max Jacobs, 
has added Wednesday evening re- 
hearsals to the scheduled Sunday 
morning rehearsals. One of the oldest 
training orchestras in America, it was 
founded 56 years ago. The symphony 
meets at City Center, 136 West 55th 
Street, New York City. 
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Metropolitan Opera Gives 
‘irst All-Ballet Evening 


By Ropert SaBin 


A packed house gave eloquent 
proof of the public’s enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the first evening ever 
devoted by the Metropolitan Opera 
entirely to dance performances by its 
own ballet company, on March 22. In 
recent years there have been con- 
stantly recurring signs that the regime 
of Rudolf Bing does not regard dance 
as the Cinderella of the opera family, 
and this program of four new ballets, 
handsomely presented, was a major 
step towards giving ballet its rightful 
place in a great opera house. 

If none of the ballets was a master- 
piece, one of them, Antony Tudor’s 
“Hail and Farewell”, was a work by a 
master which contained passages of 
deep and abiding beauty. Another, 
Alexandra Danilova’s “Les Diamants”, 
was a well-made and effective show- 
piece. And the other two (John But- 
ler’s “In the Beginning” and Herbert 
Ross’s “The Exchange”) were always 
interesting or exasperating — never 
dull. 

No more than the deft perform- 
ance of Samuel Barber’s Overture to 
“The School for Scandal” by the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra under 
Ignace Strasfogel was needed to em- 
phasize one significant point—the fact 
that the orchestral resources of the 
Metropolitan would be a major asset 
to this ballet evening. Mr. Strasfogel 
is one of the best of the younger con- 
ductors at the house these days, and 
in this overture as well as in Barber's 
Symphony No. 1, which Mr. Butler 
has used for his ballet, he demon- 
strated his ability to give individuality 
as well as crisp impact to whatever he 
conducts. Each of the four ballets had 
a different conductor from the Metro- 
politan’s staff, and the performer of 
the Richard Strauss “Four Last 
Songs” in the Tudor ballet was no less 
an artist than Eleanor Steber. 

“In the Beginning”, as might be 
expected, concerns Adam and Eve and 
the Tempter in this case, two 
Tempters, male and female, with a 
corps of assistant Tempters. If Mr. 
Butler’s choreography and Jac Venza’s 
decor and costumes have located the 
Garden of Eden a little too close to 
Las Vegas for artistic comfort, the 
fact remains that this ballet contains 
much bold invention and emotional 
vitality. 


Work Opens Vividly 


It opens promisingly, with Eve 
wrapped around Adam’s body, in a 
passage that reminded me of the 
“Embattled Garden” of Martha Gra- 
ham, who was in the audience. Later, 
in the flashy movement for the Temp- 
ters and elsewhere, Mr. Butler seemed 
to lose his sense of direction and 
stylistic consistency; and he had to 
pad the pas de deux of Adam and 
Eve to fit the music. But there were 
many striking and original passages, 
and he shocked his audience in a 
healthy way. The Barber music was 
amazingly helpful to the dancing, 
despite the fact that it was being 
forced into a context never intended 
by the composer. 

As Adam, Bruce Marks, of the 
Metropolitan company, gave a poetic 
and emotionally strong performance. 
This young artist is at his best in 
modern dance, and the fact that Mr. 
Butler’s choreography was profoundly 
influenced by that idiom helped him. 
Bambi Linn, a guest soloist, was a 
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really primitive, strong and womanly 
Eve. She made the most of a very 
interesting conception. Sondra Lee 
and Thomas Andrew did well with 
their rather night-club-like roles as 
the serpent tempters, and the corps 
performed its difficult tasks with cour- 
age and dash. 

“The Exchange” (so I was informed 
privately—not by any program note) 
was inspired by a short story con- 
cerned with an imaginary sin of 
Christ. A woman prays for relief from 
her loneliness. Christ sends her an 
angel for a companion. She breaks the 
angel’s wings and he dies under her 
treatment. Christ then has her tor- 
mented, but he takes pity on her. But 
she turns on him and refuses to for- 
give him for what he has done. 

Now all this may seem far-fetched, 
but it is certainly not stupid or vul 
garly blasphemous, and there is no 
reason why Mr. Ross should not have 
included a program note about it. 
Certainly I found his ballet making 
much better sense with this story than 
without it. It opens with the woman 
kneeling in supplication before a 
figure in red mounted on a high 
ladder. A figure in white appears and 
goes through the motions of sub- 
mitting to her and collapsing under 
the strain. The figure in red, again 
mounted on the ladder, appears dra- 
matically between curtains at stage 
center, and the ballet ends with his 
kneeling before the woman, who 
proudly rejects his supplication. 


Choreography Meagre 


failed to give his dancers sufficient 
material to work with, despite some 
magnificent lifts and tableaux. Nora 
Kaye was the most shabbily treated, 
choreographically speaking, but she 
managed to hold our interest through 
sheer magnetism. Scott Douglas de- 
serves high praise for his sensitive 
projection of a role which the audi- 
ence had no chance to understand 
properly, and Jose Gutierrez was im- 
posing as the figure in red. The corps 
worked manfully in its tricky assign- 
ments. Poulenc’s Concerto for Organ 
and Orchestra served admirably as 
background, and John Ward’s decor 
and costumes were flashily effective, 
except for Miss Kaye’s dowdy garb. 
Edmund Shay was the organ soloist 
and George Schick conducted. 

Danilova has set her divertissement 
for male and female soloists and a 
group of four girls. She has used 
music by Charles de Bériot, for violin 
and orchestra, which is appropriately 
light and airy, and Karinska has 
dressed the dancers with a taste and 
elegance less evident in the other 
ballet costumes. 

Lupe Serrano, as the Blue Diamond, 
danced with appropriate gleam and 
glitter, but Bruce Marks, as the Black 
Diamond, was miscast in a role that 
called for a real danseur noble. The 
four girls, Nancy Benson, Edith Jerell, 
Nancy King, and Catherine Horn, 
caught the spirit of the work, it not 
always with all the bravura desirable. 
Raymond Gniewek was the violin 
soloist, and Walter Taussig conducted. 

The “Hail” of Tudor’s ballet is set 
to Strauss’s Festival March, Op. 1, 
and Serenade for Winds, Op. 7, which 
he wrote as a mere stripling .and 
which were published in 1876, when 
he was only 12 years old. The “Fare- 
well” is set to the “Four Last Songs”, 
which the mellow and still vital master 
composed in 1948, only a year before 


he died. The ballet, 
therefore, covers a 
period of more 
than 72 years in 
Strauss’s creative 
history. 

With a tact that 
perhaps only musi- 
cians will fully ap- 
preciate, Tudor 
has choreographed 
the boyhood works 
in a naive, some- 
what academic, but 
nonetheless poetic 
idiom and _ style. 
Here, the Metro- 
politan Opera 
Ballet as a whole 
had its major op- 
portunity, and it 
danced very ex- 
pressively, despite 
a small space 
allotment and 
rather drab cos- 
tumes by Motley. 
In the Serenade, 
particularly, the 
movement had a 
youthful, fresh 
quality that re- 
minded me of Balanchine’s (quite 
different) “Serenade” to Tchaikovsky. 

For each of the “Four Last Songs” 
(Sung by Miss Steber on a platform at 


Louis Melancon 


Soloists in Tudor’s “Hail and Farewell” were (left 
to right) Edith Jerell, Audrey Keane, Nora Kaye, and 
Lupe Serrano 


the back with a starry sky behind 
her) Tudor has devised a superb solo, 
interweaving other figures in one of 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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—“Your Voice at Its Best”, 
a new book by David Blair McClosky, 


Boston. 


associate professor of voice and 
speech at Boston University’s School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, will be 
published this summer by Little Brown 
and Company of Boston 


Boulder, Colo.—The two final con- 
certs of the University of Colorado 
Chamber Music Series featured Nico- 
las Slonimsky, pianist and lecturer, 
and the Rococo Ensemble 


Musical activities at the Brooklyn 
College include a Haydn commemora- 
tion concert under the direction of 
Siegmund Levarie on April 12; three 
performances of Vaughan Williams 
“The Poisoned Kiss” (on April 17, 18, 
and 19); a concert by the Brooklyn 
College Orchestra under Paul Vermel 
on May 4; the Brooklyn College Band 
under Robert Cecil on May 8; and 
three Baroque Festival concerts under 


the direction of Robert Hickok on 
May 9, 16, and 23. 
The last concert of the Brahms 


series, given by the Mannes College 
faculty for the benefit of the Develop- 
ment Fund, will take place on May 5 
The evening will feature Paul Doktor, 


viola; Hans Neumann, piano; and 
Luigi Silva, cello 
Mu Phi Epsilon, national music 


professional sorority, has announced 
the installation of three new collegiate 
chapters. The new chapters will be at 
the College of the Holy Names, Oak 
land, Calif.; Radford College, Rad 
ford, Va.; and American University, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Chautauqua, N. Y The Chautau- 
qua Choral Workshop of Syracuse 
University’s School of Music will be 
under the direction of Paul J. Chris 
tiansen. In addition, there will be 
eight courses in applied music to com 
plete the list of 41 offerings at the 
Chautauqua Summer School. The 
sessions will run from July 6 to 
Aug. 14 


Tacoma, Wash The 1959 Church 
Music Workshop, held by the School 
of Music of the College of Puget 
Sound, will take place here between 


July 27 and 31. The workshop will 
offer classes and lectures by Ifor 
Jones, Ruth K. Jacobs, C. Griffith 
Bratt, and Charles Fisher 

Enid, Okla.—The 27th annual Tri- 
State Music Festival under the 


auspices of Phillips University will be 
held here from April 30 to May 2 
The festival will include contests for 
bands, orchestras, and choruses 


Urbana-Champaign, Ill Jacques 
Abram, pianist, will be visiting artist- 
teacher at the University of Illinois 
School of Music during the 1959 
summer session. The session will be 
held from June 15 to Aug. 8 


The debut of the 
Quartet as quartet in 
Columbia University took place on 
Feb. 20 at the University’s Casa 
Italiana. The ensemble is formed by 
Harold Kohon, Raymond Kunicki, 
Bernard Zaslav, and Richard Kay 


Toronto.—The summer school of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music will 
be held from July 2 to 22. The school, 
which will again offer a number of 
teacher's courses, will also include an 
opera workshop under the direction of 


Kohon String 
residence at 





Herman Geiger-Torel and Ernesto 


Barbini. 


Fritz Jahoda, piano, and Otto Deri, 
cello, returned recently from a tour 
of the South arranged by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges under the 
auspices of the Coolidge Foundation 
of the Library of Congress. 


Lili Wexberg, voice teacher, has 
opened her new studio at 166 West 
72nd Street in New York City. She is 
also teaching at the New York College 
of Music and the City College. 


Detroit.—Marjorie Gordon, lyric- 
coloratura soprano, has left the faculty 
of Duquesne University and opened 
a studio in Detroit. Besides filling 
concert and opera engagements, she 
will continue to teach at her new 
studio, 18662 Fairfield, Detroit 21, 
Mich. 


Chicago. — Alexander Tcherepnin, 
recently returned from an extended 
stay in Europe, gave a lecture-recital 
devoted to his own works for piano 
before the Alliance Francaise. 


Evanston, Ill—Thor Johnson, di- 
rector of orchestral activities at North- 
western University, fulfilled a month- 
long engagement as guest conductor 
of the Icelandic National Symphony. 
He directed the world premiere of the 
Symphony No. 5 of the American 
composer Cecil Effinger, dedicated to 
the Icelandic orchestra. 


Lotte Lehmann returned to the 
Northwestren University school of 
music for the fourth consecutive year 
to conduct a series of six lecture- 
demonstrations in song literature, 
Apirl 6 to 17. 


The Aspen Music School Scholar- 
ship Fund will benefit from a gala 


concert to be held at the Scarsdale 
High Schol Auditorium, Scarsdale, 
N.Y., on May 1. Jennie Tourel, 


mezzo-soprano; Leonard Shure, pian- 
ist; and the Juilliard String Quartet 
will take part. All are artists who per- 
form and teach at the Aspen Music 
Festival and School at Aspen, Colo. 


Bayreuth The Bayreuth Festival 
Master Classes, under the co-direction 
of Friedelind Wagner and Alexander 
Merovitch, will offer classes by Bay- 
reuth’s leading artists as well as lec- 


tures and courses by a number of 
guest instructors. The list of guest 
lecturers includes Harold  Byrns 


(classes in conducting, orchestration, 
style, accompaniment, coaching); Ru- 
dolf Heinrich (lectures on “Analysis 
of Stage Design by Director and 
Designer” and “Transforming of Real- 
ism into Operatic Design”); Hainer 
Hill (course in projection painting); 
Otto Wissner (courses in every me- 
dium of the stage designer’s craft); 
Heinrich Schnitzler (course in acting); 
A. M. Nagler (lectures on “Operatic 
Staging from Lully to the Advent of 
Wagner”); Walter Unruh (lectures on 
stage technical topics); Werner Gabler 


(lectures on acoustical problems); 
Herbert Graf (on the topic “New 
Methods of Opera Productions”); 


Walter Felsenstein (on the topic “Stag- 
ing the Lyric Theatre”); and Gian 
Carlo Menotti (on the topic “Theatre 
as an Art in Itself”) 


Doris Havens’ book “Waterman's 
European Festivals” has gone into its 
second printing and is now available 
in French, German, and Italian. The 
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coloratura soprano and her accom- 
panist, Olive Carr, will be heard in 
recital in the southern United States 
and Europe this summer. Miss Carr, 
in addition to her work as an accom- 
panist, has been commissioned to do 
costumes for several theatre and opera 
groups both here and abroad. 


Oxford, Ohio.—Robert Goldsand 
will conduct a Piano Workshop at 
Miami University here from June 15 
to July 11. He will also present a 
cycle of three piano recitals next Oct. 
11 and 12. The university is celebrat- 


| ing its sesquicentennial this year. A 
| special concert by the 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Feb. 18 opened the 
musical phase of this celebration. At 
least half a dozen compositions com- 


| missioned or volunteered for the anni- 


versary will be performed at Miami 
for the first time during 1959. 


Rochester, N. Y.—For the first 
time the summer session of the East- 
man School of Music will offer a 
workshop for the synagogue musi- 
cian, in addition to workshops for 
Catholic organists and Protestant 
church musicians. Workshops will 
take place from July 13 through 17. 


Ugo Di Dio, conductor of the or- 


| chestra and chorus of the New York 


College of Music and a member of 


| the faculty teaching composition, has 


been accepted for participation in 
the Second International Competition 
in Conducting Symphonic Music to 
be held at the St. Cecilia Academy in 
Rome in May. 


Arved Kurtz, director of the New 
York College, was represented on a 
French-American concert in Paris on 
Feb. 25 at the American Cultural 
Center, when his Sonata Fantasia had 
its world premiere. 


Hubert Dilworth, baritone, a pupil 


of Lydia Lindgren-Querze, has been 


re-engaged by the Staatsoper and the 
Volksoper in Vienna. Mr. Dilworth 
will tour Sweden in the late spring. 
Mae Williams, mezzo-soprano, who 
has coached with Miss Lindgr<n, ap- 
peared in England, France, and 
Sweden this past winter. Her highly 
successful concert tour was arranged 
by Miss Lindgren. 


Virginia Raad, pianist and lecturer, 
recently presented a series of three 
lectures at Wheeling College on “Cer- 
tain Aspects Concerning the Nature 
of Music”. She also gave a recital- 
lecture on contemporary French mu- 
sic at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va. 


Purchase. N. Y.—The Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music at Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart has announced courses for its 
43rd summer session, beginning June 
29: church music, music education, 
history, theory, instruments, liturgy, 
choir technique, choral conducting, 
European cultural history (emphasiz- 
ing music), and a band clinic. 

The Canadian Women’s Club of 
New York City presented their 1959 
scholarship fund award on April 9. 
Mary Bothwell is president of the 
club. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio.—David Ep- 
stein led the Antioch College orches- 
tra in a concert on March 22, with 
Grace Harrington, pianist, as soloist. 
As part of a week end of music, Miss 
Harrington also gave a recital, and 
the Antioch chorus gave a program 
led by Donald Keats. 


Charles G. Reading presented ten 
of his pupils in a studio recital re- 
cently: Grace Calamari, Adele Daria- 
Lozito, Linda Heimall, Estelle Brown, 


Baltazar Korab 


An architect’s model of the proposed $3,500,000 Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, prepared by the Detroit firm of Minoru Yamasaki and Associates. 
Principal elements of the building are, from the left, the teaching unit, 
library and rehearsal halls, concert hall, and the practice-room unit, The 
new conservatory will replace Oberlin’s 75-year-old Warner Hall, which 
will be razed to make way for a new Humanities Center 


and Rose Richards, sopranos; Mary 
Maiuzzo, mezzo-soprano; William 
Anderson and James Daquet, tenors; 
and Jay Gaynor and Leo Lozito, 
baritones. 

Edwin Hughes will conduct a five- 
week summer master class in New 
York from July 6 to Aug. 8 for 
pianists and teachers. The session 
presents a combination of classes, 
private lessons, lectures and recitals. 
This spring two of Mr. Hughes’s pu- 
pils are appearing in Town Hall re- 
citals, Josephine Caruso and Dorothy 
Bullock. Miss Caruso has also given 
a recital at Manhattanville College 
and appeared on TV with the San 
Juan (Puerto Rico) Orchestra. Miss 
Bullock has given a recital at Finch 
College and an all-American program 
on station WNYC. Jeannine Romer 
gave a recital at the National Gallery 
in Washington —the eighth Hughes 
student to appear in Gallery concerts. 


The Juilliard School of Music is 
presenting a Josef Lhevinne Scholar- 
ship Concert on April 28. Rosina 
Lhevinne, pianist; Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano; Oscar Shumsky. violinist; 
Leonard Rose, cellist; and Brooks 
Smith and Jack Maxin, accompanists, 
will take part. 


Providence, R.I.—The Brown Uni- 
versity Chorus, directed by David 
Laurent, assisted by soloists and mem- 
bers of the Brown University and 
Rhode Island Philharmonic orches- 
tras, presented Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus” on March 19. 


Montreal.—Thomas Schippers gave 
a public lecture under the auspices 
of the faculty of music of McGill 
University on March 12. The lecture 
was arranged with the assistance of 
Ellen Ballon. 


Baltimore.—Leon Fleisher, noted 
American pianist, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory. His affiliation with the 
school will begin in October. 


Thruston Johnson, violinist and 
teacher, appeared in recital on Feb. 
18 at Teacher’s College in New York 
and was heard on radio station 
WNYC on April 12. 


Athens, Ga.—The Claremont Quar- 
tet was the featured guest ensemble of 
the University of Georgia’s annual 
chamber music festival, which was 
held here on April 2 and 3. 


24 Artists for Music 
Academy of the West 


Santa Barbara, Calif.—Twenty-four 
artistic teachers will participate in the 
1959 summer session of the Music 
Academy of the West, July 6 to the 
end of August. Maurice Abravanel 
returns for his fifth season as music 
director. 

Herbert Graf, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will head the opera depart- 
ment. Gwendolyn Koldofsky will 
direct the weekly song-recital pro- 
gram. Armand Tokatyan teaches 
vocal technique and will conduct 
master classes in French and Italian 
opera. William Eddy also teaches vo- 
cal technique. Voice coaches are Irv- 
ing Beckman, opera; Gerhard Alber- 
sheim, opera and song repertoire. 
Fritz Lehmann offers a course in con- 
cert preparation. 

Gyorgy Sandor heads the piano de- 
partment. Emanuel Bay teaches piano 
and conducts the piano chamber- 
music classes. j 

Mr. Abravanel directs the orches- 
tral training program and conducts 
the orchestra. Among instructors in 
instruments are Sascha Jacobsen and 
William Hymanson, violin; Sally 
Peck, viola; Gabor Rejto, cello and 
chamber music for strings; William 
Torello, double bass; Simon Kovar, 
bassoon and wind ensemble; Roger 
Stevens, flute; Mitchell Lurie, clari 
net; Davis Shuman, trombone and 
brass choir. 

Donald Pond teaches composition 
and theory. Jascha Veissi is assistant 
to the music director. 


Antonini Introduces 
Bellini Mass 


Tucson, Ariz. The Tucson Sym- 
phony gave the first performance of 
a Mass by Vincenzo Bellini on Feb. 
24. The work was conducted by Al- 
fredo Antonini, regularly conductor 
of the Tampa Philharmonic. 


EMERICH MEMORY 


Training Course for Professionals 
315 W. 57th St., NYC co 5-0838 
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.Letters to 


CBS and Winnipeg 
Appointment 


(The following letter refers to a dis- 
cussion of the Canadian musical 
scene, in which Colin Sabiston writes 
of the appointment of a conductor of 
the Winnipeg Symphony as an ex- 
ample of “the CBC's apparent intru- 
sion in affairs of city orchestras” 
Ihe Editor) 


fo the Editor 

I refer to the article “Case of 
Winnipeg's Conductor”, which ap- 
peared on page 214 of the February 
issue of your magazine. In fairness to 
all parties the errors in this report 
should be corrected 

The Selection Committee of the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra Ltd 
made no offer in writing to any con 
luctor except the one it engaged. The 
decision of the Selection Committee 
was unanimous as was the Board's 
ratification of it and I might say we 
ire well pleased with our choice 

In the course of its deliberations the 
Selection Committee sent letters of 
enquiry to a number of other possible 
candidates but no offer of an engage- 
ment was made in any of these in 
stances 

The Selection Committee also in- 
vited suggestions from the local CBC 
officials, who declined to offer com 
ment of any kind, in the belief that 
the selection of a conductor was en 
tirely the business of the Board of the 
Winnipeg Symphony 

I might add that the local execu- 
tives of the CBC have been meticu- 
lous in observing a hands-off policy 
concerning our activities, yet have 
consistently gone out of their way to 


be helpful when assistance was re 
quested 

Since the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra and the CBC are the two 


major employers of musicians in the 
community, co-operation between us 
would be natural. This co-operation 
been forthcoming even to the 
extent that we furnish the CBC offices 
with out rehearsal and performance 
schedules so that they may avoid 
overlaps 
I feel free to state that were it not 
for the unfailing co-operation and 
assistance of CR( which has been 
without intrusions of any kind into 
our affairs, the maintenance of a 
Symphony Orchestra in Winnipeg 
would not be possible 
E. W. H. Brown, President 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra Ltd 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


has 


Bartok’s First Piano Concerto 


To the Editor 

Leonid Hambro’s performance of 
Bela Bartok’s First Piano Concerto 
(Musica AMerica, | January 1959, 
p. 36) was not its first hearing in 
New York, though it may well have 
been the second. The composer him- 
self gave the New York premiere with 
the Cincinnati Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, on 13 February 1928 

Musicat America’s Hollister Noble 
wrote of this occasion (18 February 
1929): “Mr. Bartok is old enough to 
know better We managed to live 
through his concerto in E played by 
Mr. Reiner’s fine Cincinnati Band 
Monday night we read Dr 
Gilman's notes with respect lis- 
tene! to a few of the master minds 
after wards and in our own un- 
important opinion this work from first 


last 
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ist elite). 


to last was one of the most dreadful 
deluges of piffle, bombast and non- 
sense ever perpetrated on an audience 
in these environs... Prominent Hun- 
garians listening to Bela Bartok’s con- 
certo included Toscanini, Mrs. Fritz 
Reiner, Dimitri Tiomkin... Andres 
Segovia, Edgar Varese, Bernard 
Wagenaar...also one of our hand- 
some young managers who asserted 
during B’s concerto that he was rush- 
ing home to drink thirty quarts of 
bitter champagne.” 

The following week Irving Weil 
(“Bartok Plucks a New Idiom out of 
Rhythm”, 25 February 1928, pp. 7, 
26) reviewed the work in a more 
serious vein, recognizing that “there 
are people who haven't got over it yet. 
It still gives them the shudders, afflicts 
them with nightmare and other dread- 
ful affections — or affectations — and 
once more, on every hand, one hears 
the cry of what can music be coming, 
or going to.” Prophetically Mr. Weil 
concludes that “The things to do 
would best be to get over being 
stunned as quickly as possible, and to 
try to collect one’s scattered wits 
about it; for beyond much question 





In a vast auditorium that had the 
sky for roof and the classic Lincoln 
Memorial for stage drop, Marian 
Anderson sang on Easter Sunday af- 
ternoon in Washington, D. C., for a 
cheering throng of 75,000 persons. 
Men, women, and children of all races 
and creeds took part in this unique 
tribute to a celebrated artist, to whom 
the Capital's concert halls of suitable 
size had been denied. Not since Lind- 
bergh’s triumphant return from Paris, 
park officials said, had so many peo- 
ple assembled in Washington to honor 
a favorite 

. . . 

“Under the title ‘A 
Music for the People’”, writes Must- 
CAL AMERICA’S correspondent from 
London in a report dated April 10, 
1939, “a series of concerts has been 
organized by a group of prominent 
musicians who wish to rally to the 
cause of freedom in artistic expres- 
sion all those who are horrified by the 
brutal suppression of artistic thought 
in Central _ Europe A gigantic 
pageant on: the subject of Music and 
the People inaugurated the festial at 
the Royal Albert Hall. A Flourish 


Festival of 





On April 2, 1939, Annamary Dickey and Mack Harrell became winners of 


the Metropolitan O 
and checks from 
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there is going to be a great deal more 
of the same, not only from Mr. 
Bartok but also from others.” _ 

It is reassuring that your reviewer 
can speak of the “rhythmic and har- 
monic splendor” of the concerto— 
only 31 years after New York had its 
first crack at the work. Let us hope we 
hear it a little more frequently now. 

Halsey Stevens 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tribute to Gauthier 
To the Editor: 

I should like to add not only my 
tribute, but that of the organization I 
represent, to the many [the late Eva 
Gauthier] will receive. 

Eva acted as a member of the audi- 
tions committee of the American 
Council for Emigres in the Profes- 
sions, whose music department I di- 
rect. She gave her services volun- 
tarily and unsparingly. Often she 
would arrive at the end of a long day 
of teaching or auditioning, depriving 
herself of dinner in order to keep the 
engagement on time. Her judgments 
were wise, sympathetic, and helpful. 
She never lost sight of the human 
problem, yet she refused to compro- 
mise the musical standards she be- 
lieved in. We relied heavily upon 
judgment, and we feel her loss deeply. 

Helen L. Kaufmann 
New York, N. Y. 


for Wind Band was specially com- 
posed by Vaughan Williams ...A 
high light was reached with the per- 
formance at Queen's Hall under Con- 
stant Lambert of the ‘Ballad of 
Heroes’ for tenor solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, composed by Benjamin 
Britten ‘to honour men of the British 
Battalion, International Brigade, who 
fell in Spain’ . . . Britten has written 
a remarkably virile and convincing 
score, unpretentious, simple, and 
direct .. . Mr. Britten is one of the 
youngest English composers, having 
recently reached his 25th year.” 
. . . 

After a full year of preparation 
and rehearsal, the Grand Opera at 
Paris has produced Henri Sauguet’s 
four-act opera “La Chartreuse de 
Parme”™ 

. . . 

London hears its first performance 
of Hindemith’s opera “Mathis der 
Maler”. Despite much publicity 
Queen’s Hall is not full, and as the 
lengthy work wore on, people left. 
What is particularly admirable in this 
work of Hindemith is the novel or- 
chestration. 


ra Auditions of the Air. Above they receive medallions 
. D. Whittlesey, first vice-president of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company (left), as Edward Johnson, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera (right), looks on 
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OBITUARIES 


ERNST KNOCH 

Ernst Knoch, 83, German opera 
conductor, coach, and teacher, died of 
a stroke in his New York studio on 
March 20. 

Mr. Knoch was born in Karlsruhe, 
studied with Felix Mottl in Vienna, 
and later became his assistant at the 
Karlsruhe Opera. From 1904 to 1907 
he was assistant conductor in Bay- 
reuth, and also conducted in Strass- 
burg, Essen, and Cologne. During the 
1920s and 1930s he led numerous 
opera companies in the United States. 
He also conducted concerts in Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland 
and other cities 

A specialist in Wagner, Mr. Knoch 
was credited with having conducted 
the first Australian performance of 
“Tristan and Isolde” in Melbourne, 
and the first performance of a Wagner 
Opera in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
He also coached leading Wagnerian 
singers, including Helen Traubel. 

Surviving are a niece and a nephew, 
both residents of Munich, Germany. 


YRJOE KILPINEN 


Helsinki.—Yrjoe Kilpinen, 67, Fin- 
nish composer, died here on March 3. 
Mr. Kilpinen was born in Helsinki, 
studied briefly at the local conserva- 
tory, and also in Berlin and Vienna. 
He specialized in chamber music and 
lyric songs, and was considered in his 
country as “the Finnish Hugo Wolf”. 
He composed more than 800 songs to 
texts in German, Finnish, and Swed- 
ish, many of which enjoyed great 
popularity in Scandinavia and Ger- 
many. 


UMBERTO SORRENTINO 


Umberto Sorrentino, 76, former 
concert and operatic tenor, died in 
New York on March 26. A native of 
Florence, Italy, he came to this coun- 
try in 1910 and joined the Boston 
Opera Company. He was active in 
sponsoring touring opera companies. 
When his singing days were over he 
taught Italian in voice studios and at 
the Berlitz School in New York, 
where his pupils included many lead- 
ing theatrical and musical artists. 


RUSSELL KINGMAN 


Orange, N. J.—Russell Barclay 
Kingman, 74, ex-president of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion and former cellist with the Amer- 
ican String Quartet, died here of a 
heart ailment on March 12. A founder 
and honorary president of the New 
Jersey Symphony, he gave many re- 
citals here and abroad. An _ avid 
collector of ancient instruments, he 
was especially interested in the revival 
of the viola da gamba and the harpsi- 
chord. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, a daughter, and six grand- 
children. 


ALFRED POCHON 


Lutry, Switzerland.—Alfred Pochon, 
Swiss violinist and composer, died 
here on Feb. 26 at the age of 80. 

Mr. Pochon came to the United 
States in the early 1900s, founded the 
Flonzaley Quartet in 1903, and, when 
the group disbanded, formed the Stra- 
divarius Quartet in New York. In 
1937 he returned to Switzerland, was 
appointed director of the Lausanne 
Conservatory in 1941, and held the 
post until his retirement in 1957. 

He was born in Lausanne and 
studied under the Belgian violinist 
César Thomson at the Brussels Con- 
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servatory. He became a member of 
the Thomson Quartet and later first 
violinist in the orchestra of Eugene 


Ysaye. 

In 1917, Mr. Pochon married Mrs. 
Susan Millar Ruthardt, of Front 
Royal, Va 


LAMAR E, STRINGFIELD 


Asheville, N. C.—Lamar E. String- 
field, flutist, composer, and winner of 
the 1928 Pulitzer Prize, died here on 
Jan. 21 of a lung congestion. His age 
was 61. 

Mr. Stringfield, who was born near 
Raleigh, N. C., was a student at Wake 
Forest College, and continued ad- 
vanced studies with George Barrere 
(flute) and Nadia Boulanger (composi- 
tion). Before forming his own trio, he 
performed with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Chamber 
Music Society. In 1930 he helped 
found the Institute of Folk Music at 
the University of North Carolina and 
later became conductor of the North 
Carolina Symphony. He was associate 
conductor at Radio City Music Hall 
in 1938-39 and also taught at the 
Juilliard School and Claremont Col- 
lege. In 1948 he returned to the South 
to become music director of the 
Charlotte Symphony. 

During his career, Mr. ——e 
composed over 150 works, many o' 
them based on folk music. “From the 
Southern Mountains”, a suite for 
orchestra, gained him the Pulitzer 
Prize. 

He is survived by a daughter. 

PERCY SUCH 

Percy Such, English cellist, died on 
Feb. 16 at the age of 80. Mr. Such 
studied cello with O. Lulemann, and 
entered the Berlin Hochschule in 
1892. In 1901 he made his London 
debut, gave numerous solo recitals, 
and later became extra cellist with the 
Joachim Quartet. After coming to this 
country, he devoted himself entirely 
to teaching, and the writing and 
editing of cello studies. 


EDWIN MILLS 


Los Angeles.—Edwin Claude Mills, 
77, general manager of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers during its formative years. 
died here of a heart attack on March 
13. Mr. Mills, who started his career 
as a school teacher, was with ASCAP 
from 1919, first as chairman of its 
administrative committee, and later as 
general manager. In 1929 he resigned 


to serve as president of the Radio . 


Music Company, incorporated by the 
Carl Fischer and Leo Feist publishing 
houses and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. From 1932 to 1942 he 
was again active for ASCAP. 

He leaves his wife, Grace. 


F. CHARLES ADLER 

Vienna.—F. Charles Adler, conduc- 
tor, died here on Feb. 16 at the age 
of 69. Born in London and a graduate 
of the Royal Academy of Music in 
Munich, Mr. Adler led orchestras in 
several German cities, including Dues- 
seldorf, Hamburg, and Berlin. He also 
toured Russia and Italy as guest con- 
ductor. In 1944 he organized the New 
York Chamber Orchestra, which he 
conducted until 1947. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


CARL WERSCHINGER 
Carl Werschinger, 72 
poser, 


. pianist, com- 
and associate director of the 


New York College of Music, died on 
Feb. 27 in his home in New York City 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Werschinger was born in 
Switzerland, and completed his mus- 
ical studies in Germany, where he 
became co-director of the Conserva- 
tory in Essen. Before the outbreak of 
World War I he came to this country, 
and since 1917 taught piano and 
theory at the New York College of 
Music. For the last 13 years he was 
also an associate director. His com- 
positions include a prelude for or- 
chestra, “Weiheklaenge”, which was 


performed in Dresden and New York. 
He is survived by a sister. 


WILLIAM X, TYROLER 


Torrance, Calif—William X. Ty- 
roler, opera conductor and accom- 
panist, died here at the age of 74. In 
semi-retirement for the past ten years, 
Mr. Tyroler’s career included engage- 
ments with the Metropolitan Opera, 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and the San 
Francisco Opera. As accompanist he 
worked with such artists as Ernestine 
Schuman-Heink, Enrico Caruso, Rosa 
Ponselle, Bidu Sayao, and Ezio Pinza. 


London, Graffman Praised 
In Denver Performances 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Denver.—The Denver Symphony's 
three final concerts of the season 
were brilliant occasions and attracted 
capacity audiences. March 3 brought 
one of the most thrilling evenings the 
orchestra has ever presented at City 
Audiorium, with George London as 
guest artist. Saul Caston opened the 
program with a well-nigh perfect per- 
formance of Mozart's “Haffner” Sym- 
phony. In three Mozart arias Mr. Lon- 
don’s personality radiated from the 
stage as his supple voice caressed the 
words or set forth their biting humor. 
From Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoft” 
Mr. London did the “Coronation 
Scene” and “Farewell and Death” 
with tremendous impact and poign- 
ancy, augmented by the handsome 
voices and musicality of the Lynn 
Singers, George Lynn, director. It 
made a most moving finale that 
brought the artist much acclaim. 

On March 7 came the orchestra's 
third Contemporary Music Concert at 
Denver University’s Student Union 
As opening number Paul Creston’s 
“Pre-Classic Suite” for strings and 
woodwinds had a reading that caught 
its sweeping elegance and vigorous 
contours. Robert Evett’s Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra showed musical 
erudition, brilliantly pianistic in scope 
as played with flair and technical skill 
by Harry McClure. Mr. Lynn con- 
ducted his “Diversions for Strings”, 
a work of fine melodic feeling and 
skillful use of his media. Daniel: Moe 
led his own University of Denver 
Choir and the Colorado State Univer- 
sity Choir, Edward Anderson, direc- 
tor, in his “150th Psalm” for Chorus, 
Woodwinds, and Percussion. A fine 
work, it disclosed serious musicianship 
and excellent writing for instruments 
and voices. 
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Gary Graffman gave a masterly ex- 
position of Brahms’s D Minor Piano 
Concerto on March 10. With the 
pianism and consummate ease of a 
great virtuoso, he gave it thoughtful 
expression, beautifully detailed in 
inner voices, with exquisitely shaded 
nuances and scintillating bravura. Mr. 
Caston, who gave his usual impec- 
cable support, produced a perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s E minor Sym- 
phony that bespoke warm affinity for 
the work, giving it heights and depths 
of greatness. 

The Denver Symphony String Quar- 
tet, assisted by David Abosch, oboe, 
and Richard and Kathleen Joiner, 
clarinet and piano, gave the Denver 
Chamber Music Society's final con- 
cert. Vivaldi’s Trio Sonata in G minor 
for Violin, Oboe, and Cello was 
played with delicacy and tasteful style. 
Milhaud’s Suite in D major for Vio- 
lin, Clarinet, and Piano was done with 
éclat. Brahms’s — Quartet in C 
minor, Op. 51, No. 1, had a dedicated 
performance. 

Colorado’s summer festivals at Red 
Rocks and Central City are being 
tuned to the “Rush to the Rockies” 
theme this year. The former will fea- 
ture a production of Puccini's “The 
Girl of the Golden West”, with 
Eleanor Steber, as well as the usual 
orchestral, ballet, and light opera pro- 
grams. 

Central City will again present the 
Moore-LaTouche prize-winning Amer- 
ican opera, “The Ballad of Baby Doe”, 
as well as another favorite, Strauss's 
“Fledermaus”. 

The Aspen Music Festival has an 
imposing list of programs by its artist 
faculty and the Aspen Festival Or- 
chestra under Izler Solomon, June 24 
to Aug. 7, with its usual music school 
in session most of that time 


[] 13.00 3 years 
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Vocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 
Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Seprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 














LILY PONS 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 









St. Louis Symphony Finds 


Compromise on Dismissals 
By Cuartes MENrES 


St. Louis.—The St. Louis Symphony left on its 
annual tour on March 2 after a week end of bitter 
dispute during which the orchestra played one 
concert under protest and then temporarily re- 
fused to play for its new conductor, Edouard Van 
Remoortel 

The dispute arose over plans to dismiss 15 
orchestra members at the close of the present sea- 
son. The orchestra played its Saturday night con- 
cert under protest. (Marian Anderson was soloist 
for the week-end pair of concerts.) 

Then, at a rehearsal preceding the Sunday 
afternoon concert, the orchestra at first refused 
to play for Mr. Van Remoortel. After a 50-minute 
delay, orchestra members voted, 47 to 14, to pro- 
ceed with the rehearsal, the concert and the tour 
Orchestra members expressed dissatisfaction with 
the way the conductor deals with the musicians 
Mr. Van Remoortel was accused in polite but firm 
tones of being overbearing and intolerant. It was 
clearly apparent from players’ complaints that 
the proposed firings were the culmination of a 
long series of disagreements with the conductor 


Blamed on “Artistic Temperament” 


William Zalken, secretary of the Symphony 
Society, expressed the personal belief that the 
protest was the result of artistic temperament. He 
said the musicians had been notified informally 
that their contracts would not be renewed next 
year. The notification had been given at a meeting 
with the committee that represents the musicians 
in the dealings with the Society. 

Mr. Zalken said the 15 musicians being released 
had not appealed to the dismissal committee, 
which consists of four musicians and four mem- 
bers of the Society. Contracts with this orchestra 
are for one season only and the Society has no 
obligation to renew them from one season to the 
next, he added. He further explained that of the 
15 musicians only five had been with the orchestra 
more than two years. 

The Symphony finally announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached. Eight of the 15 players 
will be reauditioned. Three will be retired under 
a plan providing half of their minimum scale 
salary. Two will be on probation for one year. 
Two others are being retained. Mr. Van Remoortel 
and the members of the orchestra will donate their 
services for one concert annually for the new re- 
tirement plan. 

Mr. Van Remoortel, who is 32, was named the 
St. Louis Symphony’s permanent conductor last 
season after he appeared as guest conductor of two 
pairs of subscription concerts. 


It must be said that the orchestra under Mr. 
Van Remoortel has performed with more con- 
sistent precision than it has displayed for the 
past several seasons. The strings, in particular, 
are much improved in sound and cohesion. Mr. 
Van Remoortel has displayed tireless enthusiasm 
for the rebuilding job he inherited. There is no 
question that several sections in the orchestra de- 
finitely needed improving. 


Highest Subscription List 


The orchestra began its season with the largest 
number of subscription members in the society's 
history. Friday afternoon concerts were shifted 
from Kiel Opera House to the Khorassan Room 
of the Chase Hotel in the city’s midtown area. 
For most of them, the room with seating capacity 
of 1,700 has been filled. Acoustically, however, 
this location has been far from satisfactory. Me- 
chanical steps for improvement, including slight 
amplification for soloists, have been taken, but 
problems inherent in the low-ceilinged room re- 
main. 


One of the season’s highlights occurred on Dec. 
13 and 14 when the Mozart Requiem was per- 
formed here for the first time. Mr. Van Remoortel 
did a most impressive job in marshalling his forces 
in the short rehearsal time allotted. Soloists were 
Irene Jordan, Jean Madeira, Leslie Chabay and 
Mack Harrell. The Washington University chor- 
uses, directed by Donn E. Weiss and Gilbert 
Brungardt, contributed to the over-all excellence. 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 


The Great Spanish ’Cellist 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 











CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 


The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 














VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 
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them. Only a great choreographer 
could have conceived this movement, 
which does not echo or imitate, but 
which emotionally and spiritually re- 
creates the songs in terms of exquisite 
flow and development and mime. 

Of the four, I found Audrey Keane 
(“Beim Schlafengehen”) the most elo- 
quent and Tudoresque, but all danced 
magnificently: Lupe Serrano (“Frueh- 
ling”), Edith Jerell (“September” ), and 
Nora Kaye (“Im Abendrot”). Martin 
Rich conducted. Many of us were ia 
tears at the close of this memorable 
tribute to a master whose sunset glow 
only recently melted into eternal 
night. 


Jean Erdman 
In New Dances 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 9 
and 16.—In two solo programs under 
the auspices of the Dance Center of 
the YM-YWHA, Jean Erdman pre- 
sented no fewer than nine New York 
premieres, four of them with scores 
especially composed for the dance and 
several with exotic and fascinating 
decor and costumes. 

Most immediately and consistently 
delightful of the novelties were her 
“Four Portraits from Duke Ellington’s 
Shakespeare Album”. Miss Erdman is 
perhaps a better actress than dancer; 
she has a marvelous sense of humor 
and satire in movement and mime; 
and she is musically alert. Of these 
four extremely funny and_ chore- 
ographically clever pieces, perhaps the 
most hysterical is “Lady Mac”—some- 
thing that no aspiring Lady Macbeth 
should miss seeing. Elizabeth H. Par- 
sons’ costumes are just right and Miss 
Erdman has caught the rhythmic wit 
of Ellington perfectly. 

There was also some delightful 
humor in her “Now and Zen—Re- 
membering,” although parts of this 
grew forced. In a solemn and ritual 
vein was the ambitious “The Road 
of No Return,” with a score by Ezra 
Laderman and elaborate decor by 
Xenia Cage. This enactment of the 
legend of Ishtar had some evocative 
passages, especially towards the close, 
in the Netherworld, but the music was 
dramaticaly lifeless, and Miss Erdman 
smothered her dancing in costumes 
and scenery. 

Much better was “Fearful Sym- 
metry,” for which Carlus Dyer had 
created a fascinating costume that 
made Miss Erdman look like a sur- 
realistic beetle-goddess in gleaming 
silver. Mr. Laderman’s music was also 
more helpful in this work, which only 
needs a more vigorous development in 
movement to be compelling through- 
out. 

Much too long, but full of charm- 
ing episodes was “Pierrot the Moon,” 
to Bartok, with a superb mask and 
moon by Yuji Ito. In this, Miss Erd- 
man’s dramatic gifts came into full 
play. If only she knew when to stop! 
“Salutatio”, gracefully costumed by 
Charlotte Dyer and danced to Mozart, 
was in Miss Erdman’s best lyric vein. 
Not so interesting in texture was the 
“Bagatelle,” to Scarlatti. “Elegy,” 
danced to exciting but unidentified 
records of folk and exotic music, was 
atmospheric but limited in vocabulary 
and twice too long. 


The “Solos and Chorale,” danced 
around the performers of Ezra Lader- 
man’s score for flute, clarinet, and 
cello, had again lyric grace but the 
movement really never achieved a 
life and spirit of its own. Repeated 
from earlier programs were Miss Erd- 


man’s “Duet for Flute and Dancer,” 
“Upon Enchanted Ground,” “Chang- 
ing Woman,” and “Hamadryad.” 

Ezra Laderman conducted some of 
his scores and Alan Hovhaness con- 
ducted his for “Upon Enchanted 
Ground.” 

Limited in her actual physical vo- 
cabulary and frequently tempted to 
substitute ideas of evocative decor for 
real movement and development, Miss 
Erdman is nonetheless a highly musi- 
cal, intelligent, and artistically in- 
formed dancer. —R. S. 


Midi Garth 


Henry Street Playhouse, March 8. 
—Midi Garth made a deep impression 
in a program of solo dances. The 
first dance, “Prelude to Flight”, with 
music by Hovhaness, is a very imagi- 
native and sensitively conceived work. 
In the first of “Three Tragic Figures”, 
danced to a metronomic ticking 
sound, Miss Garth utilized, in a 
memorable way, a series of stylized 
hand, arm and leg movements. The 
slow contraction at the close was a 
brilliant idea. 

In “Double Image” (Schoenberg) 
and the above-named dances Miss 
Garth’s movement subtly illuminated 
and enriched emotional implications 
of the music, as well as being articu- 
late in itself. “Ricordanza” (Scarlatti) 
was graceful and expansive, but less 
interesting. 

“Retrospect” (Dowland) was pen- 
sive; and Haieff’s four “Juke Box 
Pieces” were diverting, the introduc- 
tion of mime being welcome here. The 
recital ended with “Sea Change”, 
with tape music composed by Gruen. 
It as justifiably might have been titled 
“Cosmic Dust Change” with its set 
suggesting interstellar space. Alvin 
Novak, the pianist, was able and en 
rapport. Dan _ Butt’s lighting was 
effective. ‘Costumes were by Doug 
McClish and Miss Garth. Richard 
Brown was the technical director and 
David S. Berlin the sound technician. 

—D. J. B. 
Japanese Imperial 
Dancers in New York 


Mitsuo Tanaka, Japanese Consul 
General in New York, and Lincoln 
Kirstein, general director of the New 
York City Ballet, have announced the 
United States appearance of “Ga- 
gaku”, the dancers and musicians of 
the Japanese Imperial Household. The 
group, consisting of 22 musicians and 
dancers, will appear in four different 
programs during the May season of 
the New York City Ballet. The per- 
formances outside of Japan will be 
unprecedented, undertaken in some 
measure as a celebration for the mar- 
riage to Crown Prince Akahito. 


Graham, Balanchine 
To Collaborate 


In a unique collaboration, Martha 
Graham will join George Balanchine 
in creating a new work for the New 
York City Ballet's late spring season. 
The dance will employ all of Webern’s 
works for orchestra alone as well as 
one choral composition. Miss Graham 
will compose and appear in the ex- 
tended opening and closing sections. 

This marks the first time Miss 
Graham has designed dances for an 
independent dance organization and 
the first time in American dance his- 
tory that the two leading exponents of 
modern dance and academic classic 
ballet have worked together. 
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Special—5O Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augménted 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conducter 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 
Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of one of music's mighty masterpieces. 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 75 
First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of ~ 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetta-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 

Sung in English by company of 45 including soleists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey. 
Artistic Direoter: Sarah Caldwell. Seanery: Robert Fletcher. 

Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT, JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 


Company of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 


’roduced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Oct, 25-Dec. 1, 1959 


Lucerne Festival Strings 


Distinguished group of 13 virtuosi musicians 
Director: RUDOLF BAUMGARTNER 
with the eminent violinist WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


5th Record Breaking Tour — Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1959 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 
RALPH HUNTER, Conductor 


(20 voices—3 musicians) 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENCE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1969 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of | Noah Greenberg, Director 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Columbia and Decca Records 


C F ° | EUGENE LIST, 
oncerto Festiva Pianist 
And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trum es 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright SILVIO MASCIARELLI, Pianist 


Beaux Arts Trio 


NMANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 Pecseit Ghuttens Qn tae 
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Personal Direction 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 
ee Violinist 

GEZA ANDA 

Pianist 

JOSEPH BATTISTA 

JEAN CASADESUS 


RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Piano 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 
Pianist 
Pianist 


Baritone 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 
OZAN MARSH 
Pianist 


JOHN McCOLLUM 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piane 


Pianist 
ELEANOR STEBER 
Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 
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Personal 


Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER = 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
Soprano 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 
Bass-Baritone 
Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK - Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 





THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD — 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 


JORGE BOLET 


Basso 


Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 
Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Tenor 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 











